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DECEMBER,  1930 


THE  LIBERATOR  BIDS  FAREWELL 
TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  GREATER  COLOMBIA 

Colombians: 

You  luive  witnessed  iny  efforts  to  establish  Liberty 
where  Tyranny  had  formerly  the  ascendant.  Sacri¬ 
ficing;  my  fortune  and  my  tranquillity,  I  have  labored 
with  disinterestedness.  I  renounced  the  supreme  com¬ 
mand,  because  you  were  distrustful  of  the  integrity  of 
my  intentions.  My  enemies  have  abused  your  credu¬ 
lity,  and  trampled  upon  what  I  held  most  sacred; — my 
reputation  for  love  of  liberty.  I  have  been  the  victim 
of  my  persecutors,  who  have  brought  me  to  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  grave.  I  pardon  them. 

In  disappearing  from  among  you,  my  affection  for 
you  admonishes  me,  that  I  ought  to  signify  my  last 
wishes.  I  aspire  to  no  other  glory  than  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  Colombia.  All  ought  to  e.xert  themselves  to 
maintain  the  inestimable  blessing  of  the  Union; — the 
people  by  obeying  the  present  Government,  that  they 
may  deliver  themselves  from  a  state  of  anarchy; — the 
ministers  of  the  Sanctuary  by  offering  up  their  prayers 
to  Heaven;  and  the  military  by  using  their  swords  in 
defence  of  the  social  guarantees. 

Colombians:  My  last  wishes  are  for  the  happiness  of 
my  country.  If  my  death  will  contribute  to  reconcile 
the  parties  and  to  consolidate  the  Union,  I  shall  go 
down  to  the  tomb  in  peace. 

Sim6n  BolIvak 


Ei  ratum.  page  1187 :  For  December  10, 1040,  read  December  10, 1840. 


INTRODUCTION 

BOLIVAR’S  INFLUENCE  IN  ITS  LARGER  INTERNATIONAL  ASPECTS 
By  L.  S.  Rowe,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  U. 

Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

The  literature  relating  to  the  life  and  times  of  Bolivar  is  so  com¬ 
prehensive  that  it  seems  futile  to  endeavor  to  present  any  new 
aspects  of  the  great  part  which  he  played  in  the  destinies  of  America. 
At  this  time,  however,  when  the  entire  continent  is  commemorating 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  death  and  paying  tribute  to  his 
memory,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  analyze  anew  the  lessons  which  his 
life,  thought,  and  action  bring  to  the  present  generation.  These 
lessons  are  of  deep  and  far-reaching  significance  and  at  no  time  in 
the  history  of  America  have  they  been  as  important  as  they  are  to-day. 

Bolivar  combined  to  such  a  rare  degree  military  genius  with  philo¬ 
sophic  breadth  and  statesmanlike  vision  that  the  lessons  of  his  life 
carry  us  into  almost  every  field  of  national  endeavor.  Acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  great  military  leaders  of  history,  the  ends  which  he  had 
in  view  were  civil  rather  than  military.  Force  of  arms  w'as  to  him 
but  a  temporary  instrument  to  larger  ends,  namely,  the  establish¬ 
ment  on  a  firm  basis  of  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  the  maintenance  of  the  political  integrity  of  the  newly 
formed  States. 

In  the  organization  of  the  new  political  institutions  of  the  revolted 
colonies,  BoHvar  realized  more  fully  than  any  of  his  contemporaries 
the  importance  of  avoiding  too  abrupt  a  break  in  the  evolution  of 
political  institutions.  Although  clearly  visualizing  the  desirability 
of  moving  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  the  establishment  of 
democratic  institutions,  he  was  also  conscious  of  the  necessity  of 
advancing  with  great  care  and  caution  in  this  direction.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  he  advocated  a  strong  e.xecutive  authority,  capable  of 
maintaining  order  and  prepared  to  protect  individual  rights  against 
the  arbitrary  action  of  the  military  authorities.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
and  highly  significant  fact  that  in  his  thinking  Bolfvar  was  a  civilian 
rather  than  a  militarist,  and  that  he  always  regarded  the  entry  of  the 
military  element  into  political  life  as  one  of  the  most  serious  dangers  to 
the  stability  of  political  institutions  and  especially  to  the  maintenance 
of  civil  rights. 
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It  is,  however,  in  the  international  field  that  Bolivar  has  given  to 
the  present  generation  the  lessons  of  the  greatest  significance  and 
importance.  He  saw  with  almost  prophetic  vision  the  basic  unity  of 
interest  of  the  American  Republics,  as  well  as  the  importance  of 
building  up  a  distinctively  American  system  which  should  give  to 
the  world  a  high  example  of  constructive  mutual  helpfulness,  as  well 
as  assume  the  leadership  in  peaceful  and  orderly  settlement  of  every 
international  dispute. 

In  this  respect,  Bolivar  will  always  occupy  a  high  place  as  the 
spiritual  father  of  Pan  Americanism.  The  breadth  of  his  vision  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  famous  circular  sent  out  on  December  7,  1824,  to 
the  Governments  of  Mexico,  Colombia,  Guatemala,  Buenos  Aires, 
Chile,  and  Brazil,  transmitting  an  invitation  to  a  congress  of  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  at  Panama,  an  invitation  in  which  the  United  States  of 
America  was  later  included.  The  circular  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

After  fifteen  years  of  saerifices  devoted  to  the  liberty  of  America  to  secure  a 
system  of  guaranties  that  in  peace  and  war  shall  lx;  the  shield  of  our  new  destiny, 
it  is  time  the  interests  and  relations  uniting  the  American  Republics,  formerly 
Spanish  colonies,  should  have  a  fundamental  basis  that  shall  perpetuate,  if 
possible,  those  Governments.  To  initiate  that  system,  and  concentrate  the 
power  of  this  great  political  body,  implies  the  exercise  of  a  sublime  authority, 
capable  of  directing  the  policy  of  our  Governments,  whose  influence  should 
maintain  uniformity  of  principles,  and  whose  name  alone  should  put  an  end  to 
our  quarrels.  Such  a  respectable  authority  can  exist  only  in  an  assembly  of 
plenipotentiaries,  appointed  by  each  of  our  Republics,  and  called  together  under 
the  auspices  of  the  victory  obtained  by  our  arms  over  the  Spanish  power. 

Although  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  the  international  organization 
which  Bolivar  visualized  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  great  purposes 
which  he  had  in  view  are  slowly  but  surely  moving  toward  fulfillment. 
The  International  Conference  of  American  States,  which  met  in 
Washington  in  1889,  was  the  logical  successor  to  the  Congress  of 
Panama  which  Bolivar  assembled  in  1826.  The  standards  of  inter- 
American  cooperation,  which  he  set  forth  with  such  statesmanlike 
vision,  are  gradually  becoming  the  realities  of  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

The  tribute  which  America  to-day  pays  to  the  memory  of  Bolivar 
is  one  in  which  gratitude  for  his  services  is  oombined  with  admiration 
for  his  great  qualities.  We  honor  him  for  his  military  genius  and  for 
the  results  which  he  was  able  to  accomplish  by  his  incomparable 
military  leadership.  But  our  admiration  and  feeling  of  obligation 
is  even  deeper  for  those  great  qualities  of  civil  leadership  and  political 
insight  which  enabled  him  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Pan  American 
cooperation  and  solidarity,  which  mean  so  much  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  to  the  welfare  of  humanity. 


BOLIVAR’S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  PRESENT 


By  His  Excellency  Dr.  Maxuel  de  Fueyue  y  Santaxdeu 

Ambtisnador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Peru  in  the  United  States 

BDLIVAR  was  the  supreme  expression  of  his  age,  the  exeinpli- 
fieation  of  all  who  fought  in  the  campaign  for  liberty.  His 
enthusiasm  for  the  revolutionary  cause  was  ecjualed  only  by  his 
perseverance  in  the  face  of  adversity.  His  genius  made  victory  pos¬ 
sible;  but  over  and  above  the  magnitude  of  his  effort  and  the  glorx^ 
of  his  triumphs,  his  determination  to  establish  America  as  a  con¬ 
tinent  of  brotherhood  and  justice  commands  the  respect  of  later 
generations.  This  ideal,  which  ennobled  our  revolution,  was  its 
most  significant  feature;  for  the  nations  of  South  America  did  not 
fight  solely  to  win  the  right  to  decide  their  own  destinies,  but  also  to 
set  up  as  the  sovereign  standard  of  their  coexistence  the  rational 
discussion  of  possible  controversies  and  their  solution  by  peaceful 
measures  based  on  justice  and  the  equality  of  the  nations  involved. 
The  swonl  was  unsheathed  to  overthrow  the  authority  of  force. 


.meoai.  ok  the  okdek  ok  the  i.ihekatok 

EsUblislie'l  by  ilet-ree  of  tlie  CoiiKress  of  I’eni,  Kel>riiory  12,  l■S2.'i. 
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BOLIVAR 


By  His  Excellency  Dr,  Eduardo  Diez  de  Medina 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Bolivia  in  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  and  Cuba 

During  the  century  which  has  passed  since  the  death  of  Bolivar, 
no  one  has  equaled  or  surpassed  him  in  potency  of  genius, 
in  greatness  of  achievement.  He  is  unique  in  the  history  of  Spanish 
American  independence,  just  as  his  creative  work,  his  prophecies, 
his  self-confidence,  and  his  faith  in  the  prodigious  future  of  the 
nations  he  liberated,  were  also  unique. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  soul  of  Bolivar  there  always  burned  the 
flame  of  faith;  he  was  inspired,  destined  by  glory  from  his  cradle  to 
accomplish  unparalleled  herculean  feats.  All  early  popular  move¬ 
ments,  all  the  outbursts  of  liberty  which  had  their  inception  in  the 
humble  villages,  were  only  vague  attempts  to  realize  an  ideal  still 
in  embryo ;  his  precursors  are  hut  pale  shadows  in  the  twilight  of  the 
Hispanic  Empire,  men  whose  activities  did  not  penetrate  below  the 
surface. 

.V  prophet  of  classic  heroic  stock  was  needed,  a  man  who  could 
guide  into  a  single  channel  the  overflowing  torrent  of  aspirations  for 
liberty;  and  such  a  man  was  Bolivar,  who  had  been  anointed  by  an 
unsuspected  destiny  to  achieve  the  great  enterprise  of  emancipating 
these  peoples.  His  every  step  was  directed  toward  the  fidfillment  of 
his  soul’s  mandate,  which  ultiiimtely  led  him  to  travel  a  ria  crucia 
similar  to  that  of  Christ  or  of  Don  Quixote,  to  use  a  comparison  which 
(Uice  burst  from  the  depths  of  his  own  heart. 

It  was  on  the  Monte  Sacro  in  Rome,  before  the  scattered  ruins  of 
a  once  dazzling  civilization,  that  Bolivar  heard  the  voice  of  the  ages 
summoning  him  to  fulfill  the  glorious  destiny  so  long  veiletl  from 
him,  a  voice  at  whose  behest  he  envisioned  and  created  a  new  father- 
land.  Profoundly  influenced  by  his  communion  with  the  Unseen, 
he  bore  himsidf  thenceforward  before  all  the  world  as  a  believer  sure 
of  his  vocation. 

Inspired,  radiant  with  faith,  he  was  possessed  by  superhuman 
strength;  he  is  a  hero  of  legend,  rising  amid  the  passions  of  that 
romantic  era  with  the  will  to  triumph  by  every  means,  over  everything, 
even  over  misfortune  itself. 

He  ciDssed  the  Andes,  followed  by  an  army  of  primitive,  wild 
llanen>s,  stirred  by  the  majesty  of  the  mountains  which  they  were 
seeing  for  the  fii-st  time,  scourged  by  winds  and  torrential  rains,  and 
prostrated  by  the  sun  and  by  mountain  sickness.  Yet  at  such  a 
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moment  Bolfvar,  whose  soul  never  lost  contact  with  the  Eternal, 
could  compose  his  inspiring  mountain  rhapsody  alone  amid  the 
mighty  desolation  of  the  Andine  peaks;  he  sustained  by  the  mere 
strength  of  his  word  the  titanic  undertaking  of  the  hungry  and  ragged 
anny  that  followed  him,  amazed  yet  loyal.  Before  the  very'  eyes  of 
that  half-savage  horde,  the  hero  created  admirable  resources  out  of 
nothing. 

And  so  deeply  rooted  in  his  innermost  being  were  his  convictions, 
such  was  his  decision  to  triumph  over  everything  and  in  spite  of 
everything  that,  as  he  predicted  after  the  earthquake  of  Caracas,  he 
fought  against  the  forces  of  nature  until  he  had  tamed  even  them. 
And  as  he  vanquished  the  visible  forces  of  nature,  so  he  triumphed 
also  over  his  human  infirmities;  wasted  by  fever  and  exhausted  by 
physical  suffering  he  watched  the  painful  hours  pass  as  he  lay  beneath 
a  tree  at  Pativilca,  hut  in  response  to  a  query  about  what  he  planned 
to  do,  he  straightened  up  with  god-like  self-assurance  to  answer: 
“Conquer!” 

That,  we  repeat  to-day,  is  the  Bolivarian  lesson  of  faith,  of  con¬ 
stancy,  of  courage,  which  must  he  taught  and  proclaimed  daily  as 
a  sort  of  lay  Pater  Noster  to  the  future  generations  of  the  nations 
whom  he  liberated.  For  Bolivar  was  able  to  achieve  so  great  a  task 
because  he  knew  how  to  marshal  wisely  the  mysterious  inner  forces 
at  his  command,  and  because  in  ov’ercoming  the  greatest  dangers 
and  resisting  the  most  profound  human  sorrows,  there  is  nothing 
more  powerful  than  faith. 

Bolivar  had  a  lieutenant,  a  chosen  disciple,  whose  record  in  peace 
and  in  war  has  made  him  forever  the  Liberator’s  equal  in  fame  and 
in  glory.  Marshal  Antonio  Josd  de  Sucre.  Sucre  so  won  Bolivar’s 
affection  and  admiration  that  the  masU‘r  was  inordinately  proud  of 
his  favorite  pupil,  whose  triumphs  he  considered  as  his  own,  and 
magnified  the  virtues  of  the  invincible  soldier,  at  once  an  upright 
lawgiver  and  an  exemplary'  executive.  The  Liberator  bequeathed  to 
Bolivia  his  achievements  and  his  name;  and  more  than  that,  the 
noble  figure,  wrapped  in  the  same  mantle  of  immortality  which  per¬ 
petuates  his  own  fame,  of  that  just  man  whom  my  country  honors 
with  eternal  admiration,  gratitude,  and  love. 

Th(‘refore  the  nations  who  owe  to  Bolivar  and  Sucre  their  freedom, 
their  very  existence,  consecrated  by  the  flame  of  liberty,  can  find, 
even  in  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Andes,  no  granite  meet  to  be  hewn  into 
pedestals  for  these  two  heroes. 

Nevertheless,  one  oft-quoted  phrase  about  Bolivar,  which  first  came 
from  the  lips  of  a  modest  village  priest,  celebrates  with  perennial 
beauty  the  exalted  fame  of  the  two  Liberators:  “Their  glory  will 
spread  and  increase  down  the  centuries,  as  shadows  lengthen  with  the 
setting  sun.” 


BOLIVAR.  MOLDER  OF  SOULS 


By  His  Excellency,  Dr.  Pedro  Manuel  Arcava, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Venezuela  in  the  U nited  States 

BOLIVAR  possessed  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  virtue  of  inspiring 
the  men  who  served  with  him  to  elevate  themselves  in  the  scale 
of  moral  values.  He  was  not  alone  the  general  whose  enthusiasm 
spurred  on  his  soldiers,  and  the  publicist  and  statesman  who  knew 
how  to  impose  his  ])olitical  ideas.  He  coidd  do  even  more;  he  molded 
character,  tempering  men’s  souls  anew  by  the  sparks  of  purifying 
fire  struck  off  from  the  white  heat  of  his  own  spirit.  He  infused 
lofty  conceptions  in  all  who  heard  him.  His  word  and  his  example 
penetrated  the  heart  of  even  his  rudest  follower,  and  brought  to  light 
there  noble  sentiments  hitherto  hidden,  sometimes  beneath  the  most 
base  and  sanguinary  passions. 

In  1826  he  wrote  from  Lima  to  one  of  his  nephews:  “A  handful 
of  poor  llaneros,  uneducated,  in  fact  without  the  means  of  obtaining 
education,  whose  only  school  has  been  that  of  guerrilla  warfare, 
have  made  themselves  over  into  gentlemen,  have  become  men  of 
honor,  and  have  learned  self-respect  solely  through  the  respect  they 
have  for  me.”  He  spoke  the  truth.  Out  of  the  undisciplined  hordes 
which  at  first  constituted  the  j)atriotic  forces  of  the  llanos,  Bolivar 
managed  to  forge  an  admirable  arniy  whose  commanders,  officers,  and 
soldiers  found  inspiration  in  high  ideals  of  glory  and  patriotism. 
Paez,  the  leader  of  that  army,  began  life  as  a  rude  peon,  yet  he  became 
the  legendary  hero  of  the  plains,  an  able  public  man,  a  respected  and 
distinguished  executive. 

But  the  most  outstanding  example  of  the  extent  of  Bolivar’s  in- 
iluence  over  the  llaneros  is  that  of  Camejo,  nicknamed  “the  Foremost 
Negro.”  He  was  a  poor  slave,  hardly  more  than  an  animal  in  human 
guise,  dauntless  in  combat,  but  wholly  lacking  in  any  idea  of  moralit}' 
or  even  pity.  Bloodthirsty  and  ferocious,  he  used  to  kill  with  his 
own  hands  the  prisoners  who  fell  into  the  power  of  Paez’s  forces 
during  the  tragic  days  of  the  War  to  the  Death.  But  he  saw  and 
heard  Bolivar,  and  slowly  light  filtered  into  his  darkened  soul.  No 
longer  did  he  fight  for  pillage,  or  for  the  lust  to  kill.  He  felt  the  urge 
to  glory,  and  had  a  vision  of  patriotism.  His  obedience  to  Paez  was 
purified,  transformed  into  tbe  virtue  of  loyalty  based  on  affection 
and  respect.  He  was  one  of  the  150  at  Las  Queseras  who,  under 
P^ez,  attacked  Morillo’s  entire  army  on  the  open  plain,  under  the 
blazing  sun;  and  when,  after  a  pretended  retreat,  the  leader  gave 
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that  tremendous  erv,  “About  face!”  whose  echoes  will  forever  ring 
over  the  plain  and  in  the  memory’  of  all  Venezuelans,  Camejo  was 
among  the  first  to  return  to  the  epic  charge  that  disconcerted  and 
routed  the  enemy. 

Then  came  Carabobo.  Once  again  battle  was  joined  on  a  boundless 
plain.  Bolivar  was  in  command.  With  his  cavaliy',  among  whom 
was  the  Foremost  Negro,  Paez  charged  the  formidable  Spanish 
regiments;  carried  away  with  e.xcitement,  he  fought  lance  in  hand 
like  a  common  soldier.  Suddenly  observing  that  the  Foremost 
Negro,  after  having  penetrated  some  distance  into  the  enemy  ranks, 
had  turned  around  and  was  retreating,  Paez  reproved  him,  and 
asked  if  he  were  afraid.  “No,  general,”  replied  Camejo,  “1  am  fatally 
wounded  and  have  come  to  bid  you  farewell.”  So  saying,  he  fell 
lifeless. 

There  is  no  scene  eipial  to  this  in  all  Plutarch.  The  gesture  and 
the  words  of  the  slave  would  have  graced  any  of  the  paladins  and 
cavaliers  of  royal  blood  whose  feats  in  the  Middle  Ages  gave  rise  to 
the  chansons  de  geste.  Bolivar  had  made  a  knightly  gentleman  of 
the  poor  negro,  and  from  the  gentleman  arose  the  hero. 


HOI.iVAK  MKDAI. 

.Me<ial  struck  in  coiiimemoratiim  of  the  iinveiliiiK  of  the  liollvar  statue, 
Centnil  l*ark.  New  York,  April  I'.t,  IU21. 


THE  LIBERATOR  IN  NEW  GRANADA 

THE  EPIC  OF  BOYACA 


liy  Jose  M.  ('ohonado 

Chargr  ifAffaireit  ail  interim  of  Colnmhia  in  the  United  States 

IN  tlu‘  <-()ursi*  of  K  contiiiy  tluMv  have  issued  from  the  gifted  i)ens  of 
noted  historians  and  men  of  letters,  in  Ameriea  and  in  Europe, 
hrilliant  treatises  on  the  life  and  aehievements  of  Simon  BoHvar,  the 
Father  of  (’olomhia  and  the  Liberator  of  six  Ke])uhlies;  and  the 
muses  have  inspired  poets  to  deserihe  to  the  world  in  stirring  e])ies 
the  exploits  of  that  famous  militaiy  genius  whose  name  shines  forth 
in  America’s  glorious  history  like  the  brightest  star  in  all  the  heavens. 
Yei  now,  when  the  nations  of  an  entire  continent  gather  to  pay 
respectful  and  admiring  homage  to  this  illustrious  patriot  upon  the 
hundredth  anniversaiy  of  his  death,  we  can  not  let  so  memorable  a 
date  pass  without  otl'ering  a  few  words,  however  unworthy,  as  a 
token  of  affection  and  reverence  for  the  Father  of  our  Country.  For 
this  occasion,  nothing  seems  more  suitable  than  to  recall  the  glorious 
events  which  gave  life  and  liberty  to  what  is  to-day  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  my  own  beloved  countrx’  and  one  of  the  best  loved  of  the 
Liberator’s  children. 

On  May  14,  1S19,  Morillo  the  Pacifier,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
royalist  armies  in  Venezuela,  wrote  that  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
the  rising  of  the  rivers,  and  other  insuperable  obstacles  made  military 
maneuvers  im])ossible,  and  he  therefore  considered  the  campaign  of 
1819  virtually  at  an  end.  The  Liberator,  on  the  contrar\%  having 
received  from  (leneral  Santander  news  of  the  oppressive  measures 
instituted  in  the  Provinces  of  New  (Iranada  by  the  Viceroy  Samano 
and  by  other  royalist  functionaries,  decided  to  go  immediately  to  the 
rescue  of  these  Provinces,  for  which  he  felt  a  special  attachment. 
Moreover,  he  had  promised  at  Angostura  to  liberate  them,  for  he 
regarded  their  freedom  as  the  indispensable  basis  for  the  execution  of 
his  vast  military  plans. 

In  contrast  to  the  oi)inion  of  Morillo,  who  held  it  impossible  for 
an  army  to  advance  under  such  adverse  conditions,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  judgment  of  some  of  his  own  suhonlinates,  the  Liberator 
proceeded  to  organize  his  army,  then  established  in  quarters  on  the 
River  Apure.  On  May  25  he  began  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
Mantecal,  where  he  issued  a  decree  proclaiming  the  liberty  of  (Jranada. 
He  had  then  at  his  disposal  four  battalions  of  infantry,  one  of  wliich 
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was  made  up  of  En{?lish  troops.  The  cavalr\’  consisted  of  two  squad¬ 
rons  of  lancers  and  one  of  carabineers,  from  the  plateau  of  Caracas, 
with  a  rejpment  which  included  the  British  cavalrymen. 

After  innumerable  mishaps,  and  after  many  of  his  soldiers  had 
fallen  prej’  to  fever,  fatijiue,  hunger,  and  exposure,  in  those  boundless 
plains  where  “rivers  are  seas,”  he  joined  Santander  at  the  foot  of 
the  Andes  on  June  11.  On  the  22d  he  left  the  deadly  flooded  plains 
behind,  and  began  the  ascent  of  the  unfamiliar  and  no  less  inhospitable 
cordillera.  Rugged  cliffs,  deep  chasms,  perpetual  snows,  and  tor¬ 
rential  rains  could  not  prevent  the  advance  of  this  veteran,  almost 
fanatical,  army,  which,  although  decimated  by  misfortunes,  was 
animated  by  the  dauntless  spirit  of  its  impetuous  and  inspired 
leader. 

On  the  27th  of  the  same  month  the  patriot  army  first  defeated  the 
enemy  troops  at  Pay&,  and  on  July  5  it  made  its  appearance  in  the 
interior  of  New  Granada,  the  scene  of  the  glorious  events  which  fol¬ 
lowed  in  quick  succession  in  this  extraordinarj-  campaign.  Erom  that 
moment  the  dawn  of  victory  was  visible  upon  the  horizon.  Although 
after  this  first  engagement  the  valiant  republican  army  was  all  but 
exhausted,  the  inspiring  voice  of  Bolivar  gave  it  courage  to  push 
forward,  in  the  hope  of  crowning  its  ambitions  with  a  decisive  triumph. 
“The  battles  we  are  to  win,”  said  the  Liberator  to  his  men,  “are 
needed  to  fill  the  Rei)id)lic’s  cup  of  glory.” 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  Spanish  general,  Don  Jos6  Maria 
Barreiro,  a  gallant  youth  in  command  of  5,000  soldiers,  when  he 
learned  that  Bolivar,  by  a  strategic  movement,  had  descended  upon 
Socha  and  was  already  in  the  Province  of  Tunja,  having  crossed  the 
paramo  of  Pisha,  which  Barreiro  believed  impassable.  By  this  | 
move  Bolivar  took  the  first  step  toward  cutting  communications  j 
between  Barreiro’s  troops  and  those  of  Viceroy  Samano,  then  sta-  j 
tinned  at  Bogota.  j 

In  a  few  days  the  Liberator  reorganized  his  army,  and  on  July  11  | 

he  first  offered  battle  on  the  heights  of  Gaineza;  here  his  troops  ! 

fought  boldly  and  the  enemy  had  to  retreat  with  great  losses  to  his  j 
camp  in  the  Serinza  Valley.  Without  giving  the  foe  time  for  recovery, 
Bolivar  ordered  a  flank  movement  which  obliged  Barreiro  to  abandon  | 
his  position  in  order  to  protect  Tunja  and  Bogota;  the  new  position,  j 
however,  w^as  very  advantageous  for  the  latter’s  infantry.  A  second  | 
flank  movement,  effected  July  25,  threatened  Barreiro’s  rear  guard,  and  ( 
obliged  him  to  confront  Bolivar  on  the  heights  of  the  Pantano  de  | 
Vargas.  It  was  a  hard-fought  battle,  and  twice  victory  smiled  upon 
the  royalist  forces,  hut  the  spirited  action  of  a  body  of  cavalry  under  ! 
Rond6n,  the  boldness  of  the  generals  and  officers,  the  c.alm  courage 
of  the  soldiers,  and  the  audacity  of  the  British  contingent,  which  i 
was  fighting  for  the  first  time  under  the  Liberator’s  eyes,  made  the 
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occasion  a  day  of  glory  which,  moreover,  from  a  military  point  of 
view  was  decisive  in  the  campaign  of  New  Granada,  since  it  kept 
the  Spaniards  thereafter  upon  the  defensive. 

By  a  bold  countermarch  the  Liberator  seized  the  city  of  Tunja 
on  August  5,  capturing  its  garrison.  Here  Bolivar  reorganized  his 
army,  and  having  discovered  the  exact  location  of  the  enemy  he  gave 
precise  orders  that  his  soldiers  take  their  stand  near  the  bridge  of 
Boyaca,  that  famous  spot  destined  to  witness  the  overthrow  of  the 
tyranny  so  oppressive  to  the  people  of  Granada.  “Either  we  shall 
force  Barreiro  to  give  battle,  and  shatter  him  entirely,”  said  the 
Liberator  to  his  generals,  “or  we  shall  prevent  him  from  making 
contact  with  Sdmano,  and  the  resultant'_demoralization|  of  his  troops 
will  compel  him  to  surrender.” 

The  royalist  army  numbered  over  a  thousand  more  men  than  that 
of  the  republicans.  In  planning  the  battle,  Bolivar  entrusted  the 
command  of  the  center  and  right  to  the  intrepid  General  Anzoate- 
gui,  while  the  gallant  General  Santander  was  to  direct  the  left.  As 
soon  as  the  first  shots  had  been  fired,  action  centered  around  the  bridge 
of  Boyac&,  attacked  by  Santander  and  defended  by  Jimenez;  and  at 
the  first  assault  the  royalist  vanguard  was  obliged  to  give  way.  At 
this  juncture  two  companies  advanced  upon  the  royalists,  and  the 
center  attacked  the  main  body  of  the  enemy.  The  battle  was  quickly 
over,  for  the  republican  cavalry,  which  had  succeeded  in  fording  the 
river  at  a  shallow  place,  threw'  itself  upon  one  flank  and  the  rear  guard 
of  the  Spaniards,  thus  forcing  Barreiro  to  abandon  his  advantageous 
position.  Vain  w'ere  all  his  efforts  to  defend  himself,  for  Santander 
lost  no  time  in  charging  strategically  upon  the  left,  thus  routing  the 
enemy  completely. 

The  greater  part  of  the  royalist  army  fell  into  Bolfvar’s  hands; 
among  the  prisoners  were  General  Barreiro,  Colonel  Jimenez,  his 
second  in  command,  and  almost  all  the  officers,  while  the  booty  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  munitions  of  war  in  the  enemy’s  possession. 

This  glorious  drama,  enacted  upon  the  field  of  Boyaca  August  7, 
1819,  sealed  the  independence  of  eight  provinces  of  New  Granada. 
In  this  battle  BoUvar  exhibited  all  the  greatness  of  his  genius — his 
military  gifts,  his  skill,  his  indomitable  courage,  and  his  audacity. 
To  these  warlike,  qualities  the  Liberator  added  political  talents  and 
great  self-abnegation,  as  well  as  a  boundless  magnanimit}'.  But  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  his  sentiments,  his  love  of  liberty, 
and  his  utter  lack  of  self-seeking,  one  need  only  glance  at  the  procla¬ 
mation  which  he  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Granada  three 
days  later,  from  their  own  capital  of  Bogota : 

CiTiZKNs  OF  Granada:  On  the  plains  of  Venezuela  your  cry  of  distress  reached 
my  ears,  and  for  the  third  time  I  have  hastened  to  your  aid  with  the  Liberating 
Army.  Victory,  ever  marching  in  the  van  of  our  colors,  has  n'maincd  faithful  to 
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us  in  your  country,  and  twice  your  capital  has  seen  us  triumphant.  In  tliis 
victory,  as  in  others,  I  do  not  come  in  searcli  of  i)owor  or  of  Rlor>’.  My  aml)ition 
lias  l)een  to  free  you  from  tlic  terrii)le  torture  which  your  enemies  liave  made 
you  suffer,  and  to  restore  to  you  the  enjoyment  of  your  rights,  that  you  may 
esta))Iish  a  government  of  your  own  choosing.  Citizens  of  Granada!  Eight  of 
your  provinces  are  breathing  the  air  of  lil>erty.  Preserve  intact  this  sacred  trust 
with  righteousness,  patriotism,  and  valor. 

Incalculable  were  the  {rains  w’hich  accrued  to  the  republican  cause 
from  the  battle  of  Boyaca.  It  was  an  event  which  roused  anew  all 
the  patriotic  enthusiasm  hitherto  stifled,  both  in  Venezuela  and  New 
(Iranada,  by  the  cruel  and  terrible  deeds  of  Morillo  the  Pacifier. 
The  victory  led  to  a  fresh  coalition  of  the  forces  of  the  two  nations, 
which  not  only  provided  BoHvar  with  substantial  supplies  of  men, 
arms,  and  munitions  for  his  new  campaigns  in  the  north  hut  also 
enabled  him  to  obtain  the  funds  necessary  for  maintaining  the  troops 
and  for  the  expenditures  recpiired  throughout  the  territory  then 
held  by  the  republicans.  This  victory  was  the  glorious  prelude  to 
the  future  triumphs  of  Carahoho,  Pichincha,  Junin,  and  Ayacucho, 
battles  in  which  that  immortal  genius  realized  his  dearest  dreams,  and 
fulfilled  the  sublime  oath  which  as  a  youth  he  took  upon  Monte 
Sacro  in  the  presence  of  his  great  teacher,  Simon  Rodriguez:  “I 
swear  before  you;  I  swear  by  the  God  of  my  fathers;  I  swear  on  my 
honor;  I  swear  by  my  country,  that  I  will  give  neither  rest  to  my  arm 
nor  repose  to  my  soul  until  I  shall  have  broken  the  chains  which  are 
crushing  us  at  the  behest  of  the  power  of  Spain.” 

Bolivar  organized  a  government  for  New  Granada,  and  left  General 
Santander  in  command  as  vice  president;  for  besides  his  renown  in 
war,  the  gallant  Colombian  had  been  acclaimed  “Man  of  Laws”  and 
“Organizer  of  Victory.”  The  Liberator  then  set  out  for  Angostura, 
to  render  an  account  of  his  deeds  before  the  congress  assembled  in  that 
city,  and  to  propose  at  the  same  time  the  union  of  Venezuela,  New 
Granada,  and  Quito,  one  of  his  fondest  dreams.  Success  was  his, 
and  he  witnessed  the  fulfillment  of  his  aspirations  on  December  17, 
1819,  when  the  congress,  meeting  in  extraordinary^  session,  passed 
the  law  uniting  the  three  Republics  under  the  beautiful  and 
hallowed  name  of  Colombia.  Eleven  years  later,  by  one  of  fate’s 
strange  coincidences,  on  the  very  day  which  had  seen  the  realization  of 
his  cherished  dream,  the  illustrious  Liberator  of  six  nations,  betrayed 
by  man,  cheated  by  glory  and  by  all  human  grandeur,  closed  his  eyes 
forever,  in  a  far  corner  of  Colombia,  by  the  shores  of  an  ocean  as  vast 
and  majestic  as  his  own  achievements,  as  fair  and  deep  as  his  love 
for  liberty. 
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By  His  Excellency  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Panama  in  the  United  States 

ABOUT  the  middle  of  May,  1830,  there  descended  the  Magdalena 
River  one  of  those  crude  vessels,  known  as  champans,  which  at 
that  time  maintained  communication  between  the  coast  and  the 
plateau  of  New  Granada.  This  boat  was  conveying  from  Bogota 
to  Cartagena  a  man  whom  his  companions  regarded  with  an  air  of 
mingled  respect  and  anxiety. 

He  was  short  in  stature,  slender  in  build,  and  of  swarthy  complex¬ 
ion.  His  (luick  movements  betrayed  a  nervous  and  active  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  yet  there  was  in  them  something  which  betokened  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  physique  and  of  spirit.  His  large  black  jiupils  possessed 
that  brilliancy  which  gives  a  flash  as  of  lightning  to  the  glance  of  the 
man  who  dominates  by  the  inherent  power  of  genius;  but  they  were 
veiled  by  heavy  eyelids  under  wide  arching  brows,  giving  the 
traveler’s  face  an  expression  of  vague  yet  profound  sadness.  The 
energetic  countenance,  whose  sunken  temples  emphasized  the  majestic 
breadth  of  the  forehead,  was  that  of  a  young  man,  prematurely  aged. 
The  gray  hail’s  which  lent  a  glint  of  steel  to  his  thick  curly  locks 
detracted  from  the  youthfulness  of  the  nobly  sculptured  head;  and 
even  more  than  they,  the  lines  of  pain  written  on  the  thin  expressive 
lips,  and  the  furrows  which  creased  the  somber  forehead,  bespoke  one 
who  had  thought  and  suffered  much. 

The  traveler  was,  in  fact,  a  man  into  whose  life  of  less  than  half  a 
centurj’-  had  been  crowded  the  fire,  the  action,  and  the  passions 
which  fall  only  to  the  lot  of  the  protagonists  in  great  dramas  of 
history.  In  one  intense  and  splendid  life,  whose  reverberations 
filled  his  world  and  his  time,  this  man  ran  the  gamut  of  all  the  emotions 
which  can  afflict  or  exalt  the  human  spirit.  His  early  childhood 
was  blessed  with  all  the  gifts  that  wealth  and  illustrious  lineage  can 
bestow.  He  crowmed  his  youthful  illusions  with  a  happy  marriage, 
only  to  know  at  the  end  of  a  year  the  anguish  of  losing  the  wdfe  of 
his  dreams.  He  visited  the  world’s  most  famous  capitals,  as  if  im¬ 
pelled  by  outside  forces  to  seek  a  sedative  for  his  devouring  restless¬ 
ness  in  a  refined  sybaritism,  and  to  behold  in  all  this  splendor  a 
forecast  of  glories  to  come.  He  mingled  with  the  great  and  powerful 
of  the  earth,  and  was  a  friend  of  kings  and  sages.  His  spirit  w'as 
kindled  at  the  flame  of  freedom,  w’hich  he  swore  to  defend  in  his 
own  country;  he  conspired  for  liberty,  and  became  its  devoted 
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apostle.  He  endured  fatigue  and  defied  danger.  He  staked  his  life 
in  a  struggle  with  man  and  nature.  He  knew  the  bitterness  of 
defeat,  and  he  savored  the  thrill  of  triumph.  He  commanded 
armies  and  ruled  nations.  As  a  soldier  he  spent  himself  in  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  campaign  life;  as  a  statesman  he  kept  vigil  to  establish  on 
a  firm  foundation  the  nations  he  had  liberated.  Acclaimed  by  the 
multitude,  he  was  the  recipient  of  flowers  tossed  by  women,  of  homage 
rendered  by  men.  Crowns  of  laurel  and  of  gold  were  fashioned 
for  the  victor,  and  swords  of  honor,  their  hilts  flashing  with  diamonds, 
were  hung  at  his  side.  At  the  behest  of  grateful  cities  and  nations, 
goldsmiths  wrought  more  medals  than  he  could  wear,  and  jewels 
which  filled  his  coffers.  He  attained  or  found  within  his  grasp  the 
loftiest  prizes  to  which  pride  or  ambition  can  aspire.  Supreme 
master  in  five  separate  countries,  his  keen  vision  could  penetrate 
into  the  farthest  recesses  of  the  hearts  of  men;  he  saw  all  the  frailties 
and  virtues,  all  the  lights  and  shadows,  which  throw  into  high  relief 
the  players  in  the  comedy  of  human  life.  He  found  friends  who 
adored  him,  and  comrades  who  betrayed  him.  His  life  was  en¬ 
dangered  by  the  bullets  of  the  enemy  and  by  the  dagger  of  the 
assassin.  He  created  a  magnificent  state  which  he  saw  fall  to  pieces 
under  the  stress  of  discord  and  rivalry.  During  his  incomparable  life 
he  w'as  overwhelmed  with  unprecedented  honors,  applause,  titles,  ova¬ 
tions,  flattery,  and  satisfactions  of  every  kind;  yet  mingled  with  the 
laurel  and  the  incense  w'ere  suspicion,  deception,  vituperation,  calumny, 
persecution,  and  hatred,  and  all  this  bitterness  came  to  a  clima.x 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  And  so  that  resolution  w'hich  misfortune 
could  not  break,  that  fortitude  which  the  hardships  of  15  years  of 
continuous  fighting  could  not  weaken,  succumbed  at  last  to  the 
redoubled  blows  of  misunderstanding  and  ingratitude.  Suspected 
of  being  a  usurper,  accused  of  being  a  tyrant,  he  had  resigned  the 
government  of  a  great  nation  and  was  now  in  search  of  health  for  his 
wasted  body,  peace  for  his  aching  heart.  That  unhappy  traveler 
was  Simon  Bolivar,  creator  of  Greater  Colombia,  liberator  of  Peru, 
father  and  founder  of  Bolivia. 

Tormenting  thoughts  must  have  depressed  the  Liberator’s  mind. 
Uncertainty  assailed  him.  He  did  not  know  where  he  could  find 
the  quiet  refuge  w'hich  he  so  needed.  He  wished  to  go  to  Europe, 
but  did  not  have  the  means  to  live  there  as  befitted  his  station.  Of 
his  large  inheritance  nothing  remained  but  the  mines  and  lands  of  the 
Aroa  estate,  and  even  those  he  had  every  prospect  of  losing,  despite 
his  clear  title,  either  through  confiscation  or  through  injustice  in  the 
courts.  Congress  had  voted  him  a  pension  of  30,000  pesos  a  year, 
but  this  measure  had  not  yet  been  ratified.  His  salaries  as  chief 
magistrate  of  Colombia  and  of  Peru  had  never  been  enough  to  cover 
the  largesse  of  a  great  gentleman,  the  generous  gifts  of  a  great  heart. 
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His  indifference  to  financial  matters  had  prevented  him  from  accumu¬ 
lating  a  fortune.  And  so  it  was  that  this  man,  who  had  had  at  his 
disposal  the  revenues  of  five  countries,  and  who  had  disdained  the 
million  pesos  which  Peru  had  offered  him,  must  forego,  for  lack  of 
money,  the  journey  which  his  health  and  his  peace  of  mind  demanded. 
His  compatriots  treated  him  like  a  public  enemy  and  denied  him 
entry  into  his  native  land:  he  could  not  go  to  Venezuela,  even  to 
defend  his  rights.  He  thought  of  going  to  Curasao,  or  to  Jamaica, 
there  to  await  the  outcome  of  the  suit  which  sought  to  rob  him  of 
his  patrimony.  The  important  thing  was  to  leave  Colombia.  “I 
am  resolved  never  to  return,  never  again  to  serve  my  ungrateful 
countrymen,”  he  wrote  in  his  bitterness.  Vain  illusion!  He  was 
not  to  go  to  Europe,  he  was  not  to  go  even  to  the  Antilles.  Fate 
had  decreed  that  he  should  never  leave  Colombia. 

Xew  political  events  occurred,  to  disturb  his  peace  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  and  to  tempt  his  conscience  as  a  republican.  After  Bolivar 
had  relinquished  the  presidency,  some  of  his  followers  began  to 
declare  their  opposition  to  the  order  of  things  established  by  the 
constitution  of  1830.  Joaquin  Barriga  revolted  in  Neiva,  Antonio 
Obando  in  El  Socorro,  Carmona  and  Montilla  in  Cartagena.  From 
the  time  of  his  departure  from  Bogota,  Bolivar  did  nothing  but 
counsel  his  friends  to  obey  the  constitutional  government,  and  on 
his  arrival  at  Turbaco  on  May  25,  he  persuaded  the  heads  of  the 
Bolivarian  movement  on  the  coast  to  submit  to  the  legitimate  gov¬ 
ernment. 

On  June  24,  Bolivar  arrived  at  Cartagena,  intending  to  embark 
on  an  English  packet  which  was  sailing  for  Europe.  In  view  of  the 
Eiherator’s  state  of  exhaustion  and  the  discomforts  inevitable  to 
travel  on  the  small  sailing  ship  of  that  time,  it  seemed  to  his  friends 
that  this  long  voyage  was  nothing  short  of  suicide,  and  they  made 
every  effort  to  dissuade  him.  General  Montilla  said  to  him:  “Where 
will  you  go,  sir,  with  the  six  or  eight  thousand  pesos  you  have  left? 
Are  you  going  to  appear  in  a  foreign  country  in  such  indigence?” 
“If  I  do  not  die  on  the  way,”  replied  Bolivar,  “the  English  will  not 
let  me  perish  of  hunger.” 

He  was  not  to  be  dissuaded,  and  ordered  his  baggage  to  be  taken 
aboard.  His  two  servants  did  as  he  commanded,  and  Bolivar  was 
to  follow  shortly;  but  in  preparing  to  set  sail,  the  vessel  ran  upon  a 
sand  bar,  and  sustained  injuries  of  such  a  nature  that  the  captain 
himself  advised  the  Liberator  to  wait  for  the  frigate  Shannon,  which 
was  due  very  soon.  The  warship  did  indeed  arrive,  and  her  com¬ 
mander  tendered  him  the  most  cordial  hospitality;  but  her  orders 
were  to  proceed  to  La  Guaira,  return  to  Cartagena,  and  thence  con¬ 
tinue  to  Jamaica.  Under  the  circumstances  Bolivar  decided  to  await 
her  return,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  vessel’s  trip  to  Caracas  to 
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write  to  his  agent  there,  urging  that  at  any  sacrifice  money  be  sent 
him  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Liberator  rented  a  small  house  in  El  Pie  de  la  Popa,  a  pictur- 
es<|UP  village  which  was  growing  up  outside  the  ancient  walls  of 
Cartagena.  In  that  quiet  retreat  he  awaited  the  return  of  the  frigate 
with  the  funds  which  he  had  so  urgently  requested.  He  arranged  to 
be  alone,  and  to  take  no  part  in  political  affairs;  his  mind  was  given 
over  entirely  to  his  own  thoughts,  to  his  great  longing  to  undertake 
this  voyage,  in  which  he  hoped  to  find  alleviation  for  his  sufferings, 
physical  and  mental.  But  other  and  greater  troubles  were  in  store 
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for  him.  On  the  night  of  July  1,  General  Montilla  and  Don  Juan  de 
Francisco  Martin  brought  him  the  news  of  the  a.ssassination  of  Sucre, 
his  best-loved  lieutenant,  his  most  faithful  friend,  the  foremost  strat¬ 
egist  of  (’olombia,  the  upright,  noble,  and  honorable  Marshal  of 
Ayacucho.  It  was  a  crushing  blow  to  Bolivar.  Speechless  with 
horror,  after  a  short  time  he  asked  his  friends  to  leave  him  alone. 
Until  far  into  the  night  he  trod  the  courtyard  of  the  house,  and  at 
dawn  resumed  his  pacing  in  an  effort  to  calm  his  feverish  agitation. 
This  hideous  crime,  in  which  Bolivar  could  see  a  reflection  of  the 
hatred  felt  for  himself,  could  not  fail  to  rend  his  heart  and  to  enfeeble 
still  further  an  already  weakened  constitution.  Memoirs  of  that 
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time  aver  that  the  slow  fever  which  was  consuming  him  never  left 
him  from  that  tragic  night. 

After  this  terrible  news,  the  Liberator  drained  the  dregs  of  bitter¬ 
ness  when  President  Mosquera  officiall)’^  transmitted  to  him,  through 
Minister  of  State  Azuero,  the  note  in  which  the  Congress  of  Venezuela 
expressed  its  willingness  to  enter  into  relations  with  New  Granada, 
but  gave  warning  that  this  could  not  take  place  while  the  Liberator 
remained  on  Colombian  soil,  because  Venezuela  saw  in  Gen. 
Simon  Bolivar  the  cause  of  all  her  misfortunes.  Simultaneously 
with  this  insult  delivered  under  official  seal,  the  Liberator  learned  of 
the  rancor  against  him  displayed  by  the  Congress  of  Valencia.  One 
deputy  was  asking  for  his  expulsion;  another  urged  that  he  be  out¬ 
lawed  if  he  went  to  Curasao;  still  another  demanded  his  perpetual 
proscription;  and  all  united  in  heaping  abuse  upon  the  fallen  hero. 

Bolivar  met  the  insult  with  dignified  silence,  and  made  no  reply  to 
the  note  from  Minister  Azuero.  His  friends,  indignant  to  the  point 
of  fury,  urged  him  not  to  leave  the  country  under  such  circumstances. 
As  Posada  Gutierrez  observed,  “to  leave  of  his  own  free  will,  honored 
by  a  decree  from  the  Sovereign  Congress  which  enabled  him  to  appear 
abroad  with  dignity,  was  a  very  different  matter  from  going  in  igno¬ 
miny,  cast  out  as  a  traitor  by  the  National  Government  at  the  behest 
of  the  land  of  his  birth.” 

The  English  frigate  returned  from  La  Guaira,  but  without  the 
money  which  BoUvar  had  requested  with  such  uigency.  And  so 
financial  difficulties  added  a  new  mortification  to  his  distress  and 
discouragement.  The  Liberator  had  brought  from  Bogota  a  draft 
for  8,000  pesos  on  the  treasury  of  the  Department  of  the  Magdalena. 
To  secure  payment  of  this  sum,  the  erstwhile  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of 
five  nations  had  to  humble  himself  before  the  prefect,  Amador,  in  the 
following  terms:  “As  I  am  poor  and  need  this  money  for  my  journey, 
I  beg  you  most  earnestly  to  see  that  it  is  paid ;  if  you  have  no  funds  at 
your  disposal,  I  venture  to  hope  that  you  will  make  arrangements 
to  have  it  paid  by  some  of  the  debtors  to  the  treasury,  even  though 
at  a  discount.”  Before  leaving  the  capital  he  had  taken  his  silver¬ 
ware  to  the  mint,  hut  he  received  in  return  only  a  small  sum.  He 
had  next  sold  his  jewels,  his  horses,  everything  he  could  do  without. 
In  this  way  he  had  been  able  to  raise  some  money.  But  his  regular 
donations  to  destitute  relatives  and  to  the  deserving  poor,  his  alms  to 
widows  and  orphans,  his  gifts  to  needy  soldiers,  accounted  for  the 
larger  part  of  his  resources.  Never  were  the  trembling  hands  of 
misery  held  out  to  him  without  receiving  warm-hearted  charity.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  away  his  arms,  his  horses,  even  his  own 
clothing.  When  he  left  Bogota  he  presented  his  country  estate  to  a 
friend.  “I  wish  1  had  a  fortune  to  give  to  every  Colombian,”  he 
once  said ;  and  his  deeds  were  even  more  eloquent  than  his  words. 
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Colombia,  for  the  honor  of  Venezuela.  And  more  than  this,  I  feel 
that  1  am  dying;  my  time  has  come,  God  is  calling  me;  I  must  pre¬ 
pare  myself  to  render  Him  an  account,  an  account  as  terrible  as  the 
terrible  agitation  of  my  life;  and  I  wish  to  draw  my  last  breath  in 
the  arms  of  my  former  companions,  surrounded  by  the  Christian 
priests  of  my  own  country,  and  with  a  crucifi.x  in  my  hands.  1  will 
not  go.”  As  he  said  these  words,  two  tears  of  inlinite  bitterness 
coursed  down  the  hero’s  sunken  cheeks. 


Meanwhile  political  passions  were  reaching  their  height.  The 
insolence  of  some,  the  intolerance  of  others, -the  rebellion  of  Bolivar’s 
old  comrades  in  arms  against  the  attacks  of  which  he  was  the  victim, 
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Courtety  of  the  United  Fruit  Co. 

ESTATE  OF  SAN  PEDRO  ALEJANDRINO,  COLO.MBIA,  WHERE  THE  LIBERATOR  DIED 

In  this  historic  mansion,  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  accompanied  by  the  Minister  of 
War  and  escorted  by  cadets  of  the  Military  Scbot.l,  will  place  a  wreath  in  the  name  of  the  nation  in  the 
room  where  Bolivar  exiiired  at  the  exact  hour  of  his  death  on  December  17  a  century  ago.  As  a  mark 
of  resiiect  to  the  Father  of  the  Country,  the  entire  rei>ublic  will  observe  two  minutes  of  silence  at  1 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  photograph  does  not  show  the  improvements  in  the  surrwindings  made 
by  the  Uovernment  in  recent  years. 


Ill  Cartagena  the  funds  which  Bolivar  had  brought  from  Bogota 
were  quickly  spent.  When  he  failed  to  receive  the  money  that  he 
had  been  expecting  from  Caracas,  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  borrowing. 
Thus  harassed  by  the  irritations  of  poverty,  by  tbe  conduct  of  his 
enemies,  by  his  own  increasing  sufferings,  and  by  the  entreaties  of 
his  friends,  who  besought  him  to  abandon  tbe  voyage,  Bolivar,  still 
desirous  of  undertaking  it  and  yet  hesitating  even  after  the  arrival  of 
the  frigate,  finally  made  up  his  mind.  ”  You  are  right,  my  noble 
friends,”  he  said  to  them.  “Of  my  own  free  will  I  had  resolved  to  go 
away;  but  now'  that  I  am  ejected  I  must  not  do  so,  for  the  honor  of 
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the  strong  feeling  for  preserving  Greater  Colombia,  the  sharp  antag¬ 
onism  between  Venezuelans  and  Granadans,  were  factors  which, 
combined  with  the  complete  bankruptcy  of  the  exchequer,  the  general 
])overty,  and  the  demoralization  of  public  opinion,  resulted  in  that 
fierce  tempest  which  took  material  shape  in  the  conflict  between  the 
upholders  of  the  constitutional  regime  and  the  friends  of  Bolivar. 

The  rebellion  of  Col.  Florencio  Jimenez  and  Gen.  Justo  Briceno  in  El 
Socorro  culminated  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  governmental  forces 
at  El  Santuario,  and  entailed  the  fall  of  the  constitutional  regime. 
This  led  to  the  formation  of  a  pnivisional  goveniment  headed  by 
General  Crdaneta,  a  change  which  found  an  echo  in  pro-Bolivar 
movements  elsewhere.  Pedn>  Mares  and  Reyes  Patria  rebelled  in 
Tunja ;  Posada  Gutierrez  led  revidts  in  Honda  and  in  Mariquita.  Jose 
Domingo  Espinar  separated  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  from  (^olombia 
and  publicly  declared  that  it  would  not  be  reincorporated  until  the 
Liberator  should  so  command.  Months  before  this  there  had  come 
from  Venezuela  itself  news  of  reactionary  movements  in  fav'orof  becom¬ 
ing  once  more  a  part  of  Greater  Colombia,  such  as  those  of  the  towns 
of  Rio-Chico  and  Alto-Llano,  led  by  General  Infante  and  Colonels 
Parejo  and  Bustillo.  Cali  proclaimed  the  unity  of  Colombia  with  the 
Liberator  as  chief  executive;  and  the  Departmental  Assembly  of  Buga 
verj"  soon  ratified  this  action. 

Once  in  power,  Urdaneta  lost  no  time  in  dispatching  a  commission 
to  Cartagena  to  offer  the  supreme  command  to  the  Liberator. 

If  any  crisis  ever  served  to  bring  out  in  bold  relief  the  qualities 
of  Bolivar  as  a  republican,  it  was  the  great  convulsion  of  1830.  Here 
was  a  man  without  fortune,  despoiled  of  power,  accused  of  inordi¬ 
nate  ambition,  one  who  had  suffered  insult  and  persecution,  been 
robbed  of  his  property,  and  outlawed  like  a  malefactor.  To  this  man, 
whom  his  enemies  had  wished  to  deprive  of  even  life  itself,  power  was 
again  offered.  A  spurious  power  to  be  .sure,  but,  after  all,  power. 
How  great  a  temptation!  Once  more  in  command,  he  would  perhaps 
be  able  to  obtain  by  force  his  rights  which  were  being  contested  in 
bad  faith;  he  could  rebuild  his  fortune,  keep  his  enemies  at  bay, 
avenge  himself  upon  them-.  The  power  that  was  offered  him  was  based 
directly  upon  military  s(‘dition,  and  yet  he  could  plead  that  it  had 
popular  support;  aft<*r  all,  it  is  the  people  who  are  the  ultimate  source 
of  authority.  The  municipality  of  Bogota  called  him;  the  civil 
authorities  of  Cartagena  begged  him  to  take  command;  Mompox, 
cradle  of  his  glory,  acclaimed  him.  From  all  directions  came  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  will  of  the  people  which  would  have  served  to  furnish 
an  appearance  of  legality  for  his  return.  He  was  ill,  it  is  true;  his 
constitution  was  fatally  undermined;  but  there  had  been  other  times 
when  he  had  felt  himstdf  at  death’s  door,  and  had  recovered.  Had 
Bolivar  been  spurred  by  ambition  or  by  vengeance,  his  iron  will  would 
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have  surmounted  physical  handicaps  and  the  warrior  would  hav'e 
girded  himself  for  battle,  as  at  Casacoima,  at  Pativilca.  .  .  . 

But  in  that  vortex  of  seething  passions  the  hero  kept  his  poise.  He 
was  both  appalled  at  the  vision  of  anarchy  and  flattered  by  the  reaction 
which  now  exalted  his  merits  in  contrast  with  the  prevailing  ingrati¬ 
tude.  There  must  surely  have  been  moments  of  vacillation  when  the 
instincts  of  the  man  and  the  mettle  of  the  conqueror  urged  him  to 
recapture  his  power;  but  respect  for  his  reputation  and  for  his  prin¬ 
ciples  won  the  victory.  To  Justo  Briceno,  who  was  urging  him  to  take 
command  of  the  army,  he  wrote  on  September  4,  “If  I  were  to  take 
this  step,  it  would  be  a  fresh  triumph  for  my  enemies.”  To  the 
e.xcited  representations  of  the  commissioners  whom  Briceno  sent  to 
him,  Bolivar  replied  that  20  years  of  service  and  sacrifice  had  made  it 
clear  to  him  that  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  Colombia  required 
that  some  other  citizen  succeed  him  in  supreme  command. 

Fearing  that  anarchy  might  overwhelm  the  republic,  he  sent 
Crdaneta  an  official  communication  in  which  he  offered  to  go  to 
Bogota  to  serve  “as  a  citizen  and  a  soldier  until  such  time  as  a  consti¬ 
tutional  election  gives  the  country  a  new  legislature  and  new  magis¬ 
trates.”  This  offer,  which  some  have  tried  to  interpret  as  a  decision  on 
BoHvar’s  part  to  head  the  insurrection,  meant  nothing  more  than  the 
desire  to  use  his  prestige  with  the  people  as  a  means  of  maintaining 
order  while  the  crisis  was  being  resf)lved.  His  true  intention  is  also 
revealed  by  other  acts. 

To  this  same  General  Urdaneta  he  declared  in  a  private  letter: 
“Santamaria  tells  me  that  if  I  do  not  accept  the  command  there  will 
inevitably  be  frightful  anarchy;  but  what  am  I  to  do  against  the 
barrier  of  bronze  that  separates  me  from  the  presidency?  This 
barrier  of  bronze  is  the  right;  I  have  it  not,  nor  has  it  been  surrendered 
by  its  possessor.” 

Replying  to  the  speech  in  which  the  talented  Garcia  del  Rio 
informed  him  of  the  desires  of  the  authorities  and  householders  of 
Cartagena,  he  spoke  as  follows:  “Tell  your  constituents,  sirs,  that 
justifiable  as  the  uprising  of  the  towns  which  have  been  pleased  to 
acclaim  me  as  supreme  head  of  the  State  may  be,  their  votes  do  not 
constitute  that  majority  which  could  alone  legalize  such  an  action  in 
the  midst  of  the  turmoil  and  frightful  anarchy  which  envelop  us  on 
all  sides.” 

To  Don  Estanislao  Vergara,  Minister  of  State,  he  wrote  emphati¬ 
cally  on  September  25:  “If  I  should  reap  the  fruitsof  this  insurrection, 
I  should  be  assuming  full  responsibility  for  it.  1  can  not  do  it,  my 
friend,  I  can  not  take  command  again;  and  you  must  believe,  since  I 
have  so  far  resisted  the  attacks  of  my  Cartagena  friends,  that  I  shall 
remain  immovable.” 
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In  that  letter  the  Liberator  poured  forth  all  the  bitterness  that 
filled  his  soul.  That^the  leader  of  nations  had  been  vanquished  by 
disillusion  was  here  revealed  in  the  phrase:  “All  my  reasons  are 
combined  in  one:  I  dare  not  hope  for  my  country’s  welfare.’’  .  .  . 
“If  there  were  only  one  sacrifice  to  be  made  and  that  was  my  life,  or 
my  happiness,  or  my  honor,  believe  me,  I  should  not  hesitate.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  such  sacrifice  would  be  in  vain,  for  one  poor  man 
can  do  nothing  against  a  whole  world;  and  because  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  bring  happiness  to  my  country,  I  refuse  to  take  command. 
Furthermore,  the  tyrants  in  my  country  have  robbed  me  even  of  my 
native  land  and  I  am  proscribed;  thus  I  have  no  country  to  receive 
my  sacrifice.”  In  these  words  the  Liberator  reiterated  the  bitter 
thought  which  he  had  already  embodied  in  his  message  to  the  Congress 
of  1830.  “Every  one  of  my  fellow  citizens  enjoys  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  going  his  way  unmarked  by  suspicion;  I  alone  am  branded 
a  would-be  tyrant.” 

This  cruel  conflict  between  republican  duties  and  the  urging  of  his 
followers;  this  fearful  prospect  of  seeing  his  country  hesitate  between 
possible  dictatorship  and  certain  anarchy;  this  grief  at  seeing  the 
end  of  that  splendid  political  creation.  Greater  Colombia,  favorite 
child  of  his  mind  and  action;  this  tragic  spectacle  of  factions  and 
military  tyranny;  this  disheartening  consciousness  that  15  years  of 
campaigning,  472  field  engagements,  and  all  his  vigils  as  crusader 
and  statesman  over  a  period  of  20  years,  had  been  no  more  than  so 
much  plowing  of  the  sea;  and  more  than  everything  else,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  final  reward  of  his  herculean  labors  was  proscription, 
insults,  poverty,  and  death — all  this  was  surely  enough  to  crush  even 
a  colossus;  for,  as  the  French  bard  once  said,  ‘‘There  are  things 
stronger  than  the  strongest  man.” 

Symptoms  of  the  disease  which  was  undermining  his  constitution 
were  increasing  in  intensity.  Yet  the  Liberator,  always  careless  of 
his  health,  had  sought  no  medical  treatment.  He  left  Cartagena  in 
October,  going  fii'st  to  Soledad  and  then  to  Barranquilla.  A  letter 
written  to  General  Urdaneta  at  this  time  paints  a  sad  picture  of  his 
sufferings;  he  had  never  felt  so  ill  before.  The  rheumatism  of  which 
he  had  thought  himself  cured  was  returning.  He  could  not  walk 
without  terrible  pain.  Climbing  stairs  made  him  faint  away.  The 
least  draft  was  bad  for  him.  Heat  and  humidity  he  found  cruelly 
oppressive,  and  he  had  not  even  strength  enough  to  stand.  The 
letter  ended:  “Farewell,  dear  general,  1  can  not  dictate  any  more; 
paroxysms  of  coughing  are  choking  me.”  In  another  letter  he  said 
to  General  Barfs:  ‘‘I  have  scarcely  strength  enough  to  endure  the 
last  days  of  suffering  left  to  me.” 


f'ourtM/  of  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro 

THK  REMAINS  OF  BOIAVAR  ENTERING  TARAC'AS 

ThU  UUistration.  re|»ro<)uce<l  from  an  old  lithofH'aph.  abows  a  procession  entering  the  capital  of  Venezuela.  DectunlNT  17,  1H42.  to  place  the  urn  containing  Holfvar's  remains  in 
the  aumptuoua  monument  erecte<l  In  the  National  I’anlheon.  I’ntil  that  time  the  iKxly  of  the  I»ih«*rator  had  reste<l  at  San  Pe<ln>  AhOandrino  near  Santa  Marta,  t'olofilbia. 
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From  the  middle  of  October  the  Liberator  had  in  mind  going  to 
Santa  Marta,  hoping  that  the  climate  there  and  the  sea  voyage  might 
do  him  some  good.  But  not  until  November  28  was  he  able  to  under¬ 
take  the  journey.  When  he  left  the  boat  he  had  to  be  carried  in  a  chair. 
At  Santa  Marta,  when  it  was  already  too  late,  he  sought  medical  aid 
for  the  first  time.  There  he  found  a  young  French  doctor,  Alexandre 
Prosper  R4v6rend,  a  former  Bonapartist  4migr4,  who  tendered  him 
not  only  the  assistance  of  his  profession  but  also  the  treasure  of  warm 
sympathy  and  affectionate  interest,  which  were  a  fitting  return  for 
the  signal  honor  of  watching  over  the  last  pulsations  of  the  greatest 
heart  in  America. 

The  first  six  days  at  Santa  Marta  made  it  plain  that  death  was  fast 
approaching.  Each  day  Bolivar  seemed  more  w'asted.  A  racking 
cough,  insomnia,  lack  of  appetite,  pain,  hiccoughs — all  his  symptoms 
were  intensified,  bearing  witness  to  the  ravages  wrought  by  illness. 
On  December  6  he  was  moved  to  the  country  estate  of  San  Pedro 
Alejandrino,  which  a  hospitable  Spaniard,  Don  Joaquin  de  Mier,  had 
placed  at  the  Liberator’s  disposal.  The  change  and  the  country  air 
gave  him  a  transient  sense  of  well-being.  “My  improvement  dates 
from  yesterday,”  he  said  on  the  8th  to  a  friend  to  whom  he  dictated 
a  letter.  The  illusion  did  not  last  long,  for  death  continued  its  impla¬ 
cable  advance.  On  that  very  night  his  fever  rose,  his  sufferings 
increased,  and  the  mind  of  the  illustrious  patient  began  to  wander. 
His  attacks  of  delirium  became  more  frequent  with  each  day.  In  one 
of  them  his  pallid  lips  opened  to  utter  disjointed  words  betraying  the 
moral  tortures  and  yearnings  which  must  have  obsessed  his  mind, 
“(’ome  away,  come  away!  .  .  .  We  are  not  wanted  in  this 

country.  .  .  .  Come,  boys,  put  my  baggage  aboard  the  frigate.” 

During  the  day  the  symptoms  were  less  severe;  there  were  moments 
of  alleviation  during  which  he  dictated  a  letter  or  two,  intervals  of 
complete  lucidity  and  mental  vigor,  lighted  by  a  spark  of  humor,  a 
ray  of  hope,  a  flash  of  irony,  or  a  word  of  resentment. 

One  day  the  Liberator  found  himself  alone  with  his  physician,  and 
suddenly  asked  him: 

“.\nd  what  w'ere  you  tr\’ing  to  find  when  you  came  to  this  part  of 
the  world?” 

“Liberty,”  answ'ered  Revf'rend. 

“And  did  you  find  it?” 

“Yes,  General.” 

“You  are  more  fortunate  than  I,  for  1  have  not  yet  encountered  it. 
Even  so,  go  back  to  your  belle  France,  where  the  glorious  tricolor  is 
flying,  for  this  country',  where  there  is  so  much  ingratitude,  is  no 
place  to  live.” 

On  another  occasion  Reverend  was  reading  some  newspapers  while 
the  patient  rested. 


1 


- 


THKTOMU  OFlJOLfVAH  IN  TIIK  PANTHKON,  rAKACAR,  VKNKZI’FI-A 

V  su  [lerfll  severo 

<iue  del  sul  liitAu  la  naciente  Kloria 

Imrece  (Inminiir  <les<le  la  altiira 

el  horUunte  innieniv*  <le  la  hlstoriu.” 

— Josfe  Asi  sn6s  Rii.va. 
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“What  are  you  reading?”  inquired  the  Liberator. 

“News  from  France,  General.” 

“Is  there  perhaps  some  mention  of  the  July  revolution?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Would  you  like  to  go  to  France?” 

“With  all  my  heart.” 

“Very  well,  then,  restore  me  to  health,  doctor,  and  we  will  go  to 
France  together.  It  is  a  beautiful  country;  it  would  give  me  the 
peace  my  spirit  craves,  and  a  rest,  such  as  no  other  place  could  offer, 
from  the  soldier’s  life  I  have  led  so  long.” 

On  December  10  were  enacted  the  moving  scenes  in  which  the 
Liberator  bade  farewell  to  this  world  and  prepared  to  enter  the  ne.xt. 
In  the  afternoon  Reverend  succeeded,  by  a  vigorous  treatment,  in 
bringing  his  patient  to  full  consciousness;  convinced  that  the  end 
was  approaching,  the  physician  advised  Montilla  to  summon  Bishop 
Estevez  to  persuade  Bolivar  to  set  his  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs 
in  order.  The  arrival  of  the  prelate  was  a  surprise  to  the  Liberator. 
“What  is  this?”  he  e.xclaimed.  “Am  I  so  sick  that  they  speak  to 
me  of  will  and  confession?”  Reverend  woidd  have  comforted  him, 
but  it  was  not  necessary,  for  the  stoical  spirit  of  Bolivar  did  not  quail 
at  the  approach  of  eternity.  The  illustrious  sufferer  resigned  himself 
to  the  inevitable,  and  calmly  confessed  and  made  his  will.  Then  he 
dictated  his  last  proclamation,  that  immortal  document  whose  moving 
call  to  concord  will  resound  through  the  ages  like  the  lament  of  a  dying 
prophet  over  the  tragedy  of  the  disintegration  of  Greater  Colombia — 
a  call  in  which  the  plaint  of  the  expiring  martyr  is  submerged  in  words 
of  ineffable  pardon.*  At  night  he  received  the  eucharist  and  extreme 
unction.  When  the  religious  ceremony  was  over,  the  proclamation 
was  read  aloud  for  the  Liberator’s  signature.  The  notary-  Noguera 
took  his  place  in  the  midst  of  the  circle  of  faithful  friends  who  were 
accompanying  the  hero  to  his  sorrowful  Calvary.  In  addition  to 
Bishop  Estevez,  there  were  General  Montilla,  General  Carreno,  Gen¬ 
eral  Silva,  Colonel  Wilson,  Colonel  Paredes,  Colonel  Mier,  Judge 
Perez  de  Recuero  of  the  militar\"  tribunal.  Commander  Glen,  the 
aide-de-camp  Ibarra,  Captain  Melendez,  Lieutenant  Molina,  and 
Judge  Ujueta.  The  clerk  began  to  read,  but  when  he  was  halfway 
through  the  impressive  document  his  emotion  choked  him.  He  could 
not  go  on.  Judge  Recuero  took  the  paper  from  his  hands  and  con¬ 
tinued  reading;  the  room  reverberated  with  those  last  sad  words; 

.  .  If  my  death  will  contribute  to  reconcile  the  parties,  and 

to  consolidate  the  union,  1  shall  go  down  to  my  tomb  in  peace.” 
Then  came  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  dying  man,  like  an  echo  from 
beyond  the  grave:  “Yes,  to  my  tomh;  it  is  the  fate  meted  out  by  my 

>  See  page  U87. 
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fellow  citizens,  but  I  forgive  them.  Would  to  God  1  might  carr\'  with 
me  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  they  will  remain  united.” 

Reverend  looked  around  him,  and  seeing  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the 
stern  w'arriors,  he  sadly  withdrew  from  the  circle  to  hide  his  own. 

From  the  11th  on  Bolivar’s  symptoms  became  more  acute.  Delir¬ 
ium,  lethargy,  coma  were  continuous.  Life  was  ebbing  day  by  day. 
His  face,  increasingly  wasted,  was  obviously  deathlike  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th.  At  noon  the  pulse  was  almost  imperceptible,  the  features 
were  regaining  their  serenity,  and  his  labored  breathing  indicated  the 
approach  of  death.  The  physician  spoke  to  the  generals,  aides,  and 
other  companions  of  the  dying  man:  “If  you  wish  to  he  present 
at  the  Liberator’s  last  moments,  the  time  has  come.” 

His  friends  and  comrades  in  arms  surrounded  the  deathbed. 
Slowly  but  peacefully  he  departed  this  life,  and  at  1  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  December  17,  1830,  America’s  immortal  hero  resigned 
his  remains  to  earth,  his  soul  to  his  Creator,  and  his  glory  to  the 
verdict  of  posterity. 


.Ml.N'IATUKE  OF  BOlIvaR 

l’ro|ierty  of  His  Exrellency  l)r. 
Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  .Minister  of 
Panama  in  the  Unite>l  States,  in 
whose  family  it  has  lieen  a  cherished 


BOLIVAR’S  DEATH  IS  ANNOUNCED: 
THE  AMERICAN  MINISTER  PRESENTS 
HIS  CONDOLENCES’ 


I 

PROCLAMATION  OF  THE  ACTING  PRESIDENT  OF  GREATER  COLOMBIA 

COLOMBIANS! 

Overwhelmed  with  a  load  of  grief,  I  compel  myself  notwith¬ 
standing,  to  perform  the  most  painful  of  duties,  as  a  magistrate,  as  a 
citizen  and  as  a  friend.  I  announce  to  you,  that  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  sons  of  Colombia,  the  Liberator,  the  founder  of  three  republics, 
the  immortal  Bolivar  is  no  more.  After  having  drank  ^  to  the  very 
dregs,  of  the  cup  of  bitterness  tendered  him  by  the  distrust  of  some 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  has  gone  to  the  regions  of  immortality, 
leaving  a  blank  in  Colombia,  in  America,  and  in  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

Colombians! 

Cotemporary^  prejudices  however  inveterate,  ought  to  be  satis¬ 
fied.  Bolivar  now  belongs  only  to  History,  and  while  he  occupies 
in  her  pages,  the  prominent  station  to  which  he  is  entitled,  on  account 
of  his  splendid  services  in  the  cause  of  humanity;  we,  who  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  survive  him,  shoidd  assemble  around  his  tomb,  to 
mourn  the  loss  we  have  sustained,  to  meditate  upon  the  situation  of 
Colombia,  and  to  unite  our  efforts,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the 
renovation  of  the  country,  which  is  so  much  needed. 

Colombians! 

That  the  unparalleled  e.xertions  of  that  illustrious  man  in  behalf 
of  our  liberties  and  independence  may  not  have  been  made  in  vain, 
I  am  now  occupied  in  dictating  to  those,  who  recognize  the  National 
Govt,  measures  calculated  to  promote  the  general  happiness  and 
welfare  of  the  nation,  and  I  will  negociate'*  with  those  who  do  not 
recognize  it,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  amicable  agreement;  by 
which,  Colombia  may  he  reorganized,  &  may  present  herself  before 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  her  former  majesty  &  splendor.  In  the 
name  of  independence  and  of  liberty,  I  invite  all  those  who  cherish 

'  Thes«'  translations  are  copied  from  the  manuscripts  transmitted  to  Martin  Van  Buren.  Secretary  of 
State,  by  Thomas  P.  Moore.  Minister  of  the  Vnitwl  States  in  Orwtter  Colombia,  in  his  letter  of  Jan.  14, 
annmincinR  the  death  of  Bolivar.  The  manuscripts  are  in  the  Deimrtmcnt  of  State.  Mr.  Moore 
also  transmitted  in  the  .same  letter  the  translation  of  Bolivar's  farewell  address  to  the  citizens  of  Greater 
Colombia  on  whieh  that  appearinit  on  1187  of  this  is.suo  is  ba.s»>d.— Editor. 

‘Sic. 

211411-  .HIV  Hull.  12  .H  FJl.H 
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in  their  bosoms,  noble  &  generous  sentiments  to  aid  in  the  praise¬ 
worthy  enterprise  of  regenerating  Colombia.  Come  then  Colom¬ 
bians,  to  the  temple  of  Concord; — come  with  me,  and  let  us  exchange 
a  fraternal  embrace.  Thus  only  can  the  country  be  saved  from  the 
most  fearful  and  fatal  anarchy,  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

Rafael  Urdaneta. 

Bogoid  Jan7.  9.  1831. 


II 

Office  of  Foreign  A  ffairs.  Bogotd  Jan".  10,  1831. 
The  Undersigned,  penetrated  with  the  profoundest  sorrow  and  regret, 
now  addresses  the  Hon“”  Mr  Moore,  for  the  purpose  of  announcing 
to  him  the  decease  of  the  Liberator  of  Colombia,  Genl.  Simon  Bolivar, 
whom  death  arrested,  in  the  midst  of  his  brilliant  career,  on  the  17th 
of  December  last.  The  Republic  has  lost  its  best  support,  the 
Colombians  a  father,  to  whom  they  owed  their  political  being  and 
existence,  and  your  Government,  a  faithful  friend,  who  zealously 
cultivated  a  sincere  and  cordial  friendship  with  the  United  States 
of  America;  one  of  the  nations  with  whom  a  solemn  treaty  was  first 
ratified; — the  best  guarantee,  that  concord  and  harmony  will  ever 
prevail  between  the  two  countries.  Colombia,  raised  to  the  highest 
rank  of  power  and  glory  by  the  Liberator,  mourns  his  loss  as  a  public 
calamity  and  hopes  that  posterity  will  accord  to  him,  a  just  homage 
of  gratitude,  respect  and  admiration,  for  the  important  services  he 
has  rendered  to  the  new  world  and  to  all  mankind. 

In  the  bereaved  condition  to  which  the  Republic  is  reduced,  the 
Govt,  of  the  Undersignied,  hopes,  that  until  the  national  representa¬ 
tion  is  convened  to  deliberate  upon  the  interests  of  the  country,  it 
will  be  able,  by  the  means  of  its  resources,  to  preserve  order  &  to 
maintain  without  interruption,  the  relations  of  friendship,  happily 
subsisting  between  Colombia  and  the  United  States,  and  the  Under¬ 
signed  has  been  instructed  to  make  a  communication  to  this  effect. 

The  undersigned  begs  Mr.  Moore  to  accept  the  assurances  of  his 
profound  respect  &  consideration. 

Vicente  Borrero 


III 

The  Undersigned,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary'  of  the  United  States,  has  had  the  honor  of  receiving  the  commu¬ 
nication  of  the  Hon*’’*  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  announcing  the 
death  of  the  Liberator  of  (Colombia,  Gen'  Simon  Bolfvar. 
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The  Undersig:ned,  indulging  his  own  feelings  and  regarding  public 
opinion  in  the  country,  which  he  has  the  honor  to  represent,  is  pene¬ 
trated  with  the  deepest  concern,  at  this  melancholy  occurrence.  In 
him,  Colombia  has  lost  a  father  and  a  benefactor;  society  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  ornaments,  and  mankind,  an  able  and  successful 
defender  of  the  principles  of  civil  liberty.  It  has  rarely  happened,  in 
any  country,  that  an  individual,  though  commencing  the  career  of 
glory,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  has  so  soon  attained  the 
high  and  enviable  preeminence,  enjoyed  by  His  Excellency.  With 
his  sword,  and  with  the  cause  in  which  it  was  drawn,  he  has  won  for 
his  country,  independence;  for  himself,  imperishable  renown.  His 
is  the  fame  of  a  patriot  and  a  hero,  and  though  his  achievements  are 
confined  to  one  hemisphere,  his  reputation  belongs  to  the  world,  and 
will  go  down  to  the  latest  posterity.  Empires  may  be  won  and  lost, 
founded  and  overthrown;  and  their  names  even,  extinguished  in  the 
vortex  of  revolutions;  but  as  long  as  the  holy  cause  of  liberty  has  an 
advocate  on  earth,  the  name  of  Bolivar  will  not  be  forgotten. 

The  Undersigned,  though  well  aware  of  the  great  loss  sustained  by 
Colombia,  in  the  death  of  the  liberator,  ventures  to  hope  however, 
that  though  the  father  of  his  country  is  no  more,  his  last  solemn  in¬ 
junction,  that  all  should  exert  themselves  to  maintain  the  Union, 
will  not  he  disregarded.  Upon  this,  in  the  conception  of  the  Under¬ 
signed,  depend  the  honor,  the  glory  and  the  prosperity  of  Colombia. 

The  Undersigned  will  communicate  without  delay,  this  sad  intelli¬ 
gence  to  his  own  Govt,  and  feels  assured,  that  none  will  receive  it, 
with  more  regret  than  the  venerable  and  disinterested  patriot,  now 
discharging  the  functions  of  E.xecutive  chief.  The  people  of  the 
United  States,  too  ever  sympathizing  with  their  brethren  of  the  South, 
will  hear  with  heartfelt  concern;  that  the  hero,  whom  they  delighted 
to  name  &  to  compare  with  their  beloved  Washington,  is  no  more. 

The  Undersigned  unites  with  this  Govt,  in  hoping,  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  recent  calamitous  event,  the  relations  of  friendship 
existing  between  Colombia  and  the  United  States,  will  be  preserved 
unimpaired  &  uninterupted;^  and  he  trusts,  that  Colombia,  united 
and  at  peace,  will  go  on  steadily  &  Hrmly,  in  the  march  to  national 
glory  and  to  national  happiness. 

The  Undersigned  renews  to  the  Honorable  Mr.  Borrero,  the  assur¬ 
ances  of  his  most  distinguished  consideration  and  respect. 

(signed)  T.  P.  Moore 

Legation  of  the  U.  S. 

liogotd  Jan't  11.  1831. 


BOLIVAR  IN  ECUADOR 


By  His  Excellency  Dr.  Homero  Viteri  Lafronte, 

Enroy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Ecuador  in  the  United  States 

Everything  in  the  life  of  Sim6n  Bolivar  reveals  the  genius. 

I  In  Bolivar  we  find  in  the  highest  degree  those  general  charac¬ 
teristics  which  bespeak  the  creative  genius.  The  grandeur  of  his 
forceful  vitality;  his  cosmopolitan  outlook  upon  the  world’s  pano¬ 
rama;  the  keenness  of  his  powerful  intelligence;  the  strength  of  his 
resolute  will;  his  unshakable  faith  in  the  justice  of  the  cause  he  was 
defending;  his  courage  and  tenacity  of  purpose;  his  firm  domination 
over  men  and  circumstances,  over  crowds  and  armies  and  situations; 
the  variety  of  his  talents  and  his  wonderful  ability  to  make  use  of 
them  all  to  good  advantage — all  these  elements  combined  to  make  of 
the  Liberator  a  superb  and  unique  figure. 

The  life  of  Bolivar,  rich  as  it  was  in  experiences  of  all  kinds,  varied, 
complex,  harassed,  and  intense,  and  constantly  exposed  to  death’s 
pitiless  blows  and  man’s  ingratitude,  was  heroic  in  war  and  in  peace, 
crowned  with  an  aureole  of  glory,  and  beset  with  sorrow  and  dis¬ 
illusion;  a  life  that  might  well  have  accounted  for  the  activities,  not 
of  a  single  man,  but  of  a  host  of  heroes. 

Beheld  from  afar,  with  the  perspective  of  time,  the  lofty  figure  of 
Bolivar  grows  even  greater,  assuming  such  magnitude  and  such 
significance  that  no  hook  or  canvas,  no  statue  or  monument,  can 
begin  to  do  justice  to  the  qualities  of  the  Liberator. 

The  life  and  accomplishments  of  Bolivar  are  so  great  that  it  is 
difficult  to  treat  them  as  a  whole.  Many  times  has  the  attempt 
been  made,  only  to  leave  us  splendid  fragments,  milestones  along 
the  road  to  that  complete  work  which  shall  one  day  depict  the  genius 
of  America’s  hero. 

These  splendid  contributions,  these  fragmentary  studies,  are  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  numerous.  They  appear  in  all  languages,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  for  all  mankind  proclaims  the  Liberator  its 
hero,  whose  lofty  genius  ennobles  and  does  honor  to  the  entire  human 
race. 

It  is  natural  that  the  nations  of  America  shoidd  give  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  studies  and  researches  on  the  subject  of  Bolivar.  He  is  the 
hero  par  excellence,  the  amazing  genius  who  casts  a  spell  over  us  all. 
Favorite  son  of  liberty  and  of  glory,  he  felt  himself  called  to  a  high 
destiny,  to  his  mission  of  Liberator,  and  he  gave  his  whole  life 
freely;  never  hesitating  for  a  moment,  he  utilized  everything  good 
that  might  serve  his  purpose  and  trod  the  evil  under  foot;  a 
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large  part  of  the  world  of  Columbus  awoke  to  liberty  at  the  flash  of 
his  victorious  sword. 

There  is  not  a  country  in  America  that  does  not  offer  Bolivar  its 
scholarship  and  its  homage.  The  best  writers,  the  most  renowned 
historians,  the  most  authoritative  critics,  the  keenest  sociologists, 
all  have  dedicated  their  pens  to  analysis  of  the  Liberator’s  life  and 
work.  And  the  literature  on  Bolivar,  already  rich  and  vigorous,  is 
being  increased  every  day,  continually  opening  up  new  possibilities, 
discovering  new  aspects,  making  it  plain  that  the  tremendous  many- 
sided  personality  of  Simon  Bolivar  presents  new  features,  scarcely 
glimpsed  as  yet,  and  requiring  still  more  study. 

The  Republic  of  Ecuador  has  had  her  share  in  these  tributes  to  the 
Liberator.  Many  of  her  greatest  writers  have  honored  themselves 
by  studying  the  career  of  Bolivar,  or  by  singing  his  praise  in  beautiful 
prose  or  in  melodious  verse. 

We  may  mention  here,  as  an  e.xample,  Jose  Joaquin  de  Olmedo 
(1780-1847),  who  produced  the  celebrated  and  still  unrivaled  hymn 
to  Bolivar,  La  Victoria  de  Junin;  Julio  Castro  (1836-1890),  noted 
jurist  and  diplomat,  who  wrote  a  study,  Bolirar  considerado como  Orador; 
Juan  Montalvo  (1833-1889),  the  Cervantes  of  America,  who  devoted 
marvelous  pages  to  the  Liberator  in  his  treatise  on  Los  Heroes  de 
la  Emancipacion  de  la  Raza  Ilispanoamericana;  the  distinguished 
Kemigio  Cresjio  Toral,  still  living,  who  wrote  in  verse  Los  Vltimos 
Bensamietiios  del  Liberador,  and  etched  a  prose  portrait  of  Bolirar,  el 
Ileroe  y  el  Genio  de  America.  We  must  not  forget  Manuel  J.  Calle 
(1860-1918),  one  of  the  most  versatile  American  journalists  of  his 
day,  who  left  us  his  beautiful  Leyendas  del  Tiempo  Ileroico;  nor  the 
learned  and  delightful  Victor  Hugo  Escala,  whose  Medallones  tell  the 
story  of  outstanding  episodes  of  Bolivar’s  life.  Nor  must  we  fail  to 
speak  of  Carlos  A.  Vivanco,  that  modest  yet  able  investigator  whose 
Cronologia  del  Libertador  follows  the  life  of  Bolivar,  day  by  day,  with 
the  patience  of  a  medieval  monk. 

But  Ecuador’s  valuable  literary  offering  is  not  her  only  tribute. 

Beside  it  stand  the  fervent  devotion  and  firm  loyalty  of  the  whole 
Ecuadorean  nation  to  Bolivar  and  to  his  memory,  a  devotion  and 
loyalty  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  the  sister  nations  who  owe 
him  their  liberty.  Caracas,  the  hero’s  birthplace,  once  solemnly  and 
officially  declared  that  Ecuador  had  taken  the  lead  in  loyalty  to  the 
Liberator,  thus  conferring  a  high  honor  upon  that  country. 

It  is  to  show  why  such  devotion  and  such  loyalty  have  been  and 
always  will  be  felt  for  Bolivar,  that  these  modest  lines  are  written 
in  an  attempt  to  follow  the  Liberator’s  career  in  Ecuador,  where  he 
left  a  lasting  memory;  as  long  as  he  remained  on  Ecuadorean  soil, 
this  genius  of  liberty  was  distinguished  for  his  feats  as  statesman  and 
diplomat,  as  warrior  and  as  writer,  as  orator  and  as  man  of  the 
world.  In  a  word,  in  Ecuador  Bolivar  was  .  .  .  Bolivar. 
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Iti  accorilBD(«  with  a  leKUilative  decree  of  Iodk  slandinit,  all  Ecuadorean  Qovernnient  offices 
must  contain  a  (tortrait  of  Bolivar.  The  above  picture  in  the  office  of  the  Ecuadorean 
Legation  in  Washington  is  a  reproduction  of  a  portrait  painted  in  Quito  when  the  Liberator 
was  in  that  city. 
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BOLfVAR’s  INTEREST  IN  THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  ECUADOR 

In  1810  Bolivar  first  took  part  in  the  revolution  for  independence. 
He  was  then  27  years  of  age.  The  early  death  of  his  wife,  Maria 
Teresa  Rodriguez  del  Toro  y  Alaiza,  had  filled  his  life  with  sorrow, 
and  after  e.xtensive  studies  and  travels  in  Europe  his  spirit  sought 
peace  and  repose  in  the  administration  of  his  vast  estates. 

In  that  year  Bolivar  attended  several  meetings  of  conspirators  in 
the  city  of  Caracas.  There  his  undeniable  gift  of  leadership  and  his 
executive  ability  w'ere  quickly  demonstrated,  and  it  was  seen  that  he 
was  predestined  to  liberate  nations  and  be  their  pilot. 

The  horizon  of  Bolivar’s  political  and  military  vision  was  unlimited 
by  time  and  space.  His  clear  and  accurate  conception  of  facts  and 
circumstances  led  him  to  hold  that  the  independence  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  was  not  a  local  problem  circumscribed  by  the  boundaries  of 
each  of  the  respective  territorial  divisions  established  by  the  mother 
country.  From  the  beginning  of  his  activity  as  liberator,  Bolivar 
regarded  independence  as  a  continental  problem,  a  question  of  great 
interest  to  all  America,  which  demanded  coordination  of  forces 
and  cooperation  among  the  different  peoples  not  only  to  obtain  and 
preserve  independence,  but  also  to  found  States  which  should  be 
prosperous  and  worthy  of  respect. 

In  this  preoccupation  with  the  fate  of  countries  other  than  his  own, 
that  of  the  present  Republic  of  Ecuador,  then  the  Audiencia  of  Quito, 
occupied  a  preferred  place  in  the  Liberator’s  thoughts. 

In  his  proclamation  of  June  8,  1813,  Bolivar  lamented  the  fate  of 
the  “noble  brothers  of  the  city  of  Quito’’;  and  in  his  speech  at  Bogota 
on  January  23,  1815,  he  made  reference  to  the  “heroic  spectacle  of 
triumphs  and  misfortunes’’  presented  by  Quito,  together  with  other 
sister  cities  of  America. 

Later,  in  his  proclamation  of  November  7,  1819,  Bolivar  said; 
“Those  ancient  children  of  the  sun,  the  brave  men  of  Quito,  are 
awaiting  us  in  mortal  anxiety.  1  shall  go  to  that  land  favored  by 
heaven.  I  shall  hasten  to  Ecuador.’’ 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  heroes  of  emancipation  were  so 
firmly  convinced  that  Quito  was  held  in  subjugation  only  by  force 
that  they  took  her  into  consideration  as  though  she  were  actually 
free,  when  drawing  up  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
enacted  by  the  Congress  of  Venezuela  at  Angostura,  and  promulgated 
by  Bolivar  on  December  17,  1819. 

Accordingly  article  5  states;  “The  Republic  of  Colombia  shall  be 
divided  into  three  great  Departments,  Venezuela,  Quito,  and  Cundi- 
nainarca.  The  capitals  of  these  Departments  shall  be  the  cities  of 
Caracas,  Quito,  and  Bogota.” 

At  the  end  of  1819,  the  tricolor  of  freedom  was  floating  over  Vene¬ 
zuelan  and  Colombian  territory.  And  it  was  then  that  Bolivar’s 
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desire  to^  liberate  Ecuador  took  concrete  form  and  began  to  show 
itself  in  a  practical  manner. 

In  February,  1820,  he  commenced  to  organize  an  e.xpedition  to 
rescue  Quito,  that  proud  rebellious  city  kept  under  close  guard  by 
large  bodies  of  Spanish  troops.  Preparations  for  the  expedition, 
which  offered  an  exhibition  of  the  Liberator’s  amazing  activity,  were 
made  by  orders  to  Generals  Santander,  Mires,  Urdaneta,  and  Valdez. 
In  March,  1820,  Bolivar  gave  General  Valdez,  who  had  been  appointed 
head  of  the  expedition  to  Ecuador,  the  precise  and  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  which  were  to  govern  that  gallant  chief,  who  had  General  Mires 
as  his  second  in  command. 

During  the  following  months,  the  Liberator  took  the  steps  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  prosecution  of  his  plan  to  liberate  Quito,  as  attested  by 
his  abundant  official  correspondence  of  that  period,  especially  the 
notes  and  letters  to  General  Santander. 

In  October  and  November  Bolivar  issued  urgent  orders  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Valdez  take  Quito  before  the  anticipated  armistice  with  the 
Spanish  authorities  should  be  arranged.  Bolivar  wished  to  have 
Ecuador  occupied  by  the  Liberating  Army  when  the  moment  arrived 
to  sign  any  armistice  or  treaty  with  Spain.  On  November  7  Bolivar 
disclosed  to  Santander  his  intention  of  going  in  person  to  direct  the 
campaign  against  Quito,  an  intention  which  he  confirmed  in  a  com¬ 
munication  of  December  1. 

On  December  13,  while  he  was  in  Barinas,  Bolivar  received  the  good 
news  of  the  glorious  revolution  in  Guayaquil,  which  had  taken  place 
on  October  9,  1820;  he  was  greatly  rejoiced,  seeing  in  this  event  an 
excellent  means  of  hastening  the  independence  of  Ecuador.  The 
revolution  in  Guayaquil  was  of  more  than  local  importance;  its 
results  were  of  much  consequence,  not  only  in  liberating  all  Ecuador, 
but  also  in  assuring  the  independence  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia, 
and  later  in  facilitating  the  initiation  and  support  of  the  triumphant 
expedition  which  was  to  free  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  to  end,  at  Ayacu- 
cho,  the  dominion  of  Spain  in  South  America. 

Bolivar’s  broad  vision,  which  saw  every  part  in  its  relation  to  the 
whole,  could  not  fail  to  note  the  extraordinary  valor  displayed  in  the 
Guayaquil  revolution.  He  therefore  wished  to  give  it  effective  and 
decisive  support,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  Ecuador  but  for  that  of 
Colombia  and  all  America  as  well. 

On  January  10,  1821,  he  commissioned  General  Mires  to  go  to 
Guayaquil  to  congratulate  the  new  government  and  offer  the  aid  of 
Colombia.  On  January  11  he  ordered  Gen.  Antonio  Jos6  de  Sucre, 
who  had  just  started  south,  to  take  command  of  the  expedition  of 
General  Valdez;  and  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month  he  directed  Sucre 
to  go  to  Guayaquil,  since  BoHvar  could  not  go  in  person,  as  he  had 
wished. 
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Sucre  was  in  the  south  of  Colombia  when  he  received  the  order  to 
set  out  for  Guayaquil.  On  March  6  he  was  already  in  Cali,  where  he 
made  rapid  preparations  for  the  expedition,  and  on  April  4  he  em¬ 
barked  for  his  destination,  taking  with  him  400  men  of  .the  Santander 
battalion.  He  arrived  on  the  night  of  May  6,  1821,  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  he  presented  himself  before  the  Junta,  which  received  him 
with  marked  demonstrations  of  cordial  esteem. 

For  a  clear  understanding  of  these  historic  dates  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  territory  which  is  now  the  Republic  of  Ecuador 
was  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  year  1526;  that  the  city  of 
Quito  was  founded  in  1534  and  Guayaquil  in  1537;  that  the  royal 
Audiencia  of  Quito  was  set  up  in  1563,  and  from  the  year  1739  formed 
part  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  which  was  still  its 
legal  status  at  the  time  of  emancipation. 

After  Spanish  troops  had  suppressed  the  independent  governments 
established  in  Quito  first  in  1809  and  then  in  1810,  the  royalist 
authorities  collected  large  forces  in  the  Audiencia  of  Quito  and  re¬ 
doubled  their  care  and  vigilance  lest  fresh  outbreaks  occur.  But  the 
patriotism  of  the  brave  men  of  Guayaquil  could  laugh  at  the  jealous 
care  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  whom  they  deposed  on  October  9, 
1820.  An  autonomous  government  was  set  up,  and  immediate  news 
of  the  exploit  sent  to  Bolivar  and  to  San  Martin. 

Among  the  leading  spirits  of  the  revolution  were,  in  addition  to 
the  Ecuadorean  leaders,  the  Venezuelan  oflicers,  Leon  de  Febres 
Cordero,  Miguel  Ijetamendi  and  Luis  Urdaneta,  and  Colonel  Villamil, 
a  native  of  the  State  of  lAUiisiana.  After  some  administrative  busi¬ 
ness,  a  Governing  Council  was  organized  in  November  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  personnel:  The  renowned  Jos4  Joaquin  de  Olmedo,  president; 
Dr.  F.  Marcos,  secretary;  and  Francisco  M.  Roca  and  Rafael 
M.  Jimena.  Col.  Juan  de  Araujo  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
Province. 

General  Sucre,  in  full  accord  with  the  Governing  Council  of  Guay- 
acpiil,  undertook  the  Quito  campaign.  On  June  29  he  left  Guaya- 
(juil,  and  on  August  19  he  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Cone.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  the  Liberating  Army  suffered  a  defeat  and  Sucre  returned 
to  Guaya(|uil  to  reorganize  his  forces.  In  January,  1822,  he  once 
more  began  operations  and  took  successively  Cuenca,  Riobamba, 
Ainbato,  and  Latacunga.  The  campaign  ended  with  the  glorious 
battle  of  Pichincha,  which  the  invincible  leader  won  on  May  24,  1822. 

While  Sucre  was  campaigning  against  the  royalist  forces  of  Quito, 
the  Liberator  did  not  fail  to  follow  with  the  greatest  interest  every¬ 
thing  bearing  on  the  emaiu'ipation  of  Ecuador.  Even  though  he  had 
said  in  a  note  to  Santander  that  “whatever  General  Sucre  may 
undertake  will  be  well  done,”  and  that  for  that  reason  he  (Bolivar) 
need  not  be  consulted,  yet  the  latter  did  not  forget  the  campaign  in 
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the  south,  but  made  plans,  sent  instructions,  and  often  showed  his 
earnest  wish  to  go  in  pei’son  to  head  the  army. 

It  should  be  added  that  when  the  General  Congress,  in  September, 
1821,  elected  him  President  of  Colombia,  BoHvar  declared  that  he 
would  take  the  oath  of  office,  but  would  not  exercise  the  power, 
because  he  wished  to  share  in  the  campaign  against  the  royalists  in 
possession  of  Quito.  And  in  the  address  which  he  delivered  before 
the  Congress  of  Cucuta,  on  taking  office  as  President  of  the  Republic, 
Bolivar  made  the  following  reference  to  Ecuador: 

The  Constitution  of  Coloinl>ia  shall  l)c,  together  with  the  cause  of  independ¬ 
ence,  the  holy  altar  of  iny  devotion.  Ft)r  its  sake  I  shall  go  to  the  other  end  of 

OEXERAl.  JOSE  OK  VII,- 
LAMII,  (1789-1‘«6) 

Illustriouis  pnrtriot  who  plnyrd 
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paitos  Isl.tnds,  and  it  was 
due  to  his  initiative  that  the 
archiitelaito  was  incoriiorat- 
ed  into  Ecuadorean  terri¬ 
tory.  Iledied  in  Ouayaquil 
in  isfifi. 
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Colombia  to  break  the  chains  shackling  the  sons  t»f  Ecuador,  and  to  invite  them, 
once  freed,  to  jttin  Colombia. 

On  October  8,  1821,  the  Liberator  said  in  a  proclamation  issued  at 
Rosario  in  Cucuta: 

Men  of  Quito!  The  clanking  of  your  chains  strikes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
Lilterating  Army.  That  army  is  marching  towaid  Ecuadttr.  Can  you  doubt 
that  you  will  Ik*  free?  .\nd  when  yoti  are  free,  can  you  hesitate  to  embrace 
those  who  arc  inviting  you  to  share  their  inde|K*ndence,  their  fatherland,  their 
1  aws? 

With  the  authorization  of  Congress  to  direct  the  campaign  in 
Ecuador,  BoHvar  started  south  from  Bogota  December  13,  1821. 
Sucre,  on  his  part,  was  to  intensify  the  campaign  wherever  he  thought 
best. 
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On  January  1 ,  1822,  Bolivar  arrived  at  Cali  intending  to  embark  at 
Buenaventura  for  Guayaquil;  this  decision  he  modified  later,  after 
resolving  to  carry  on  the  campaign  by  way  of  Pasto.  In  a  proclama¬ 
tion  issued  at  Cali,  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  Bolivar  wrote; 

Men  of  Quito!  The  Colombian  CJuard  is  turning  its  steps  toward  the  ancient 
temple  of  the  father  of  light.  Fix  your  hopes  upon  it.  S(M>n  you  shall  see  the 
rainbow  banners  Imrne  aloft  by  the  angel  of  victory. 

From  Cali  he  proceeded  to  Popayan,  and  thence  he  set  forth,  on 
March  8,  to  seek  out  at  Pasto  the  courageous  and  tenacious  Spanish 
leader  Basilio  Garcia  who,  established  in  an  impregnable  position  and 
relying  upon  the  boldest,  sturdiest,  and  most  devoted  of  the  royalist 
soldiers,  was  confident  of  stopping  Bolivar’s  advance  toward  Quito. 

After  several  marches  and  countermarches,  encounters,  and  skir¬ 
mishes,  on  April  7  Bolivar  won  at  Bombona  a  decisive  triumph,  one 
of  the  most  cnielly  hard-fought  battles  in  the  entire  war  of  inde¬ 
pendence. 

Knowing  nothing  of  Sucre’s  victory  in  the  Battle  of  Pichincha, 
which  took  place  May  24,  Bolivar  granted  tenns  of  honorable  sur¬ 
render  to  Colonel  Garcia,  and  entered  Pasto  June  8,  1822.  There 
Garcia  himself  told  the  Liberator  of  Sucre’s  conquest;  Bolivar  was 
overjoyed,  and  on  that  same  day  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
Colombians,  in  typically  measured  and  sonorous  phrases: 

The  whole  of  your  native  land  is  now  free.  The  victories  of  Bombona  and 
Picliincha  have  completed  your  heroic  task.  In  its  triumpiial  march  from  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  Andes  of  Peru,  the  Liberating  .Army  has  preserved 
and  defended  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  Colombia. 

On  June  10, 1822,  Bolivar  the  liberator  left  Pasto  for  Quito,  where 
his  victorious  approach  was  awaited  by  the  man  who  stood  first  in 
his  esteem  and  confidence,  Gen.  Antonio  Jos4  de  Sucre. 

WHY  BOLiVAR  WAS  CONCERNED  ABOUT  THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF 

ECUADOR 

The  nature  of  this  brief  historical  article  prevents  us  from  referring 
to  the  documents  which  prove  the  interest  in  the  liberation  of  Ecuador 
of  which  Bolivar  gave  almost  daily  evidence,  especially  after  1819. 

The  reader  may  well  inquire  the  cause  of  this  earnest  and  persistent 
interest.  Some  of  the  reasons  were  of  an  historical  and  administra¬ 
tive  nature,  others  were  political  and  military  in  character,  and  still 
others  rested  on  a  basis  of  intrinsic  justice. 

The  historical  and  administrative  reasons  will  be  clearly  understood 
only  ifwe  recall  once  more  that  the  Royal  Audiencia  of  Quito  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  New  Granada  after  1739.  It  was 
Bolivar’s  ambition  that  the  independent  nation  of  Colombia  should 
embrace  all  the  territory  which  Spanish  laws  and  decrees  had  assigned 
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to  the  Captaincy  General  of  Venezuela  and  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  New 
Granada. 

Among:  the  political  and  military  reasons  must  be  counted  Bolivar’s 
profound  conviction  that  the  independence  of  Venezuela  and  Colom¬ 
bia  would  be  neither  definitive  nor  secure  until  Ecuador,  too,  should  be 
free. 

We  have  classed  as  reasons  of  intrinsic  justice  all  that  accumulation 
of  historical  events  which,  proving  the  eagerness  of  the  people  of 
Ekmador  for  independence,  had  won  them  the  right  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  and  help  of  their  fellow  Americans.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  rebellion 


C«>urt«iy  of  Ur.  Uoiiiero  Vitoii  lAfroato 


PEDRO  DE  OS'A  (1570-?) 

Who  flRures  in  the  literary 
history  of  three  countries. 
Dean  of  Chilean  {Hiets,  he 
studied  ana  published  some 
of  his  works  in  Peru,  and  re¬ 
counted  in  verse  the  events 
of  the  Alcabala  Revolution 
in  Quito  In  1S92. 


and  independence  in  Ecuador,  directed  against  Spanish  authority,  had 
stood  out  with  such  vigor  and  persistence  that  from  the  beginning  it 
had  found  an  e(;ho,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  all  the  different  territorial 
divisions  which  constituted  the  Spanish  domain  in  America. 

P'ifty-eight  years  after  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Quito  there 
occurred,  in  the  year  1592,  the  so-called  Alcabala  Revolution.  A 
serious  insurrection  against  the  Spanish  authorities  prevented  the 
e.\ecution  of  royal  ^decrees;  the  rebels  attacked  the  jails  and  freed 
their  imprisoned  leaders;  a  militia  was  organized  wliich,  after  over¬ 
coming  the  guard,  incarcerated  the  President  of  the  Audiencia. 
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The  details  of  the  Quito  insurrection  were  made  known  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  unusual  'way  as  wnll  as  through  official  communications 
and  private  letters,  for  shortly  after  the  event  had  taken  place,  a 
narrative  poem  was  printed  which  gave  wide  publicity  to  the  boldly 
revolutionary  attempt  that  had  taken  place  in  Quito.  Our  allusion 
is  to  a  wnrk  of  the  dean  of  Chilean  poets,  the  celebrated  Don  Pedro 
de  Ona  (1570-?),  whose  long  epic  poem,  El  Arauco  Domado,  devotes 
one  part  of  canto  xiv  and  all  of  the  long  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
cantos  to  the  story  of  the  Quito  revolt  of  1592.  Ona’s  book  was 
first  published  in  Lima  in  1596  and  in  Madrid  in  1605.  Another 
poet  w’ho  treated  of  this  revolt  in  Quito  was  the  Sevillan  Diego  Mexia 
Fernangil,  as  we  are  told  by  the  learned  Peruvian  writers,  Jos4  de  la 
Riva  Aguero  and  Luis  Alberto  S&nchez. 

The  attempted  rebellions  of  1623,  1734,  and  1736  also  found  echoes 
outside  of  Ecuador,  as  did  the  serious  Monopoly  Revolution  of  1765. 

When  the  gifted  Francisco  Javier  Eugenio  Espejo  (1747-1795)  made 
his  appearance  on  the  political  stage  of  Ecuador,  he  took  up  the 
revolutionary  cause  with  uncompromising  perseverance,  and  even  ex¬ 
tended  his  labors  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  country.  Espejo,  the 
scholarly  precursor  of  America’s  independence,  w’as  the  first  to  con¬ 
sider  the  Spanish  colonies  as  a  complete  and  harmonious  whole  and 
to  conceive  the  idea  of  the  political  emancipation  of  them  all.  As 
early  as  1787  he  was  carrying  on  a  political  correspondence  with 
persons  in  Lima,  Popay&n,  Santa  Fe,  and  Mariquita.  In  that  same 
year  he  wanted  to  go  in  person  to  Peru  but  could  not.  In  1788  he 
was  sent  to  Bogota  for  trial,  charged  with  being  a  “State  criminal,” 
one  who  favored  the  dissemination  of  “seditious  and  subversive  ideas.” 
He  found  opportunity  to  spread  his  political  ideas  among  his  friends 
there,  who  numbered  men  like  Antonio  Narino  and  Francisco  A.  Zea. 

By  1794  the  connection  between  the  patriots  of  Colombia  and  those 
of  Ecuador  had  become  known,  and  in  that  same  year  Espejo  began 
preparations  for  a  journey  to  Mexico,  Caracas,  and  Buenos  Aires, 
always  influenced  by  his  zeal  for  making  converts  to  the  cause  of 
Spanish  American  emancipation.  It  was  with  good  reason  that  the 
attorney  in  charge  of  one  of  the  cases  in  which  Espejo  was  accused 
of  being  a  revolutionary  asserted  that  “  to  institute  proceedings  it  was 
necessary  to  make  official  investigations  in  places  far  distant  from 
the  viceroyalty.” 

It  is  no  exaggeration,  then,  for  such  an  historian  as  the  Colombian 
Ricardo  Becerra  to  say,  “Espejo  was  undoubtedly  the  boldest  and 
one  of  the  most  farseeing  of  the  American  reformers  of  his  time”;  or 
when  a  writer  of  the  prestige  of  Don  Gonzalo  Bulnes  of  Chile  declares, 
“Espejo  first  preached  the  right  of  native-born  Americans  to  govern 
their  own  countries,”  and  also  that  from  Espejo  came  “the  principle 
of  international  solidarity  which  was  the  hub  of  independence.” 
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In  1795  Espejo  died  as  a  residt  of  the  hardships  of  prison  life,  but 
his  disciples  continued  their  plotting.  Two  carefully  prepared  revolts, 
however,  failed — those  of  December,  1808,  and  March,  1809.  When 
the  leaders  were  brought  to  trial  by  the  Spanish  authorities.  Dr. 
Manuel  Rodriguez  de  Quii-oga  presented  his  famous  Aleyato  which, 
declares  no  less  an  authority  than  Don  Gonzalo  Bulnes,  “formulates 
the  whole  doctrine  of  revolution.”  “Never  before,”  adds  Bulnes, 
“had  so  brilliant,  so  pure,  and  so  baniionious  a  banner  been  raised  in 
the  colonies.” 

At  last,  on  August  10,  1809,  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Quito 
triumphed.  A  Supreme  Council,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Marquis 
of  Selva  Alegre,  was  set  up  after  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 


C'ourtmy  of  Dl .  Homero  Vitori  LAfrooto 
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Precursor  of  the  Independence 
of  Spanish  America  and  of 
inter-American  solidarity. 


ment  had  been  disavowed.  The  revolutionary  authorities,  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  Espejo’s  ideas,  announced  these  events  “  to  their  fellow  citizens 
of  America,”  “to  the  peoples  of  America.”  Quiroga  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation  saying:  “Peoples  of  the  American  continent,  support  our 
sacred  projects!  Quickened  by  the  same  spirit  which  inspires  us, 
unite  your  effort  to  ours.” 

The  Quito  revolution  had  far-reaching  consequences  in  America, 
especially  in  Caracas,  in  Cartagena,  and  in  Bogota.  Of  the  commo¬ 
tion  which  was  produced  in  Bogota,  Bulnes,  who  has  written  a  fine 
study  of  Kl  Nacimienio  de  las  Repuhlicas  Attierlcnnas,  says:  “From 
that  moment  Quito  was  the  object  of  the  most  earnest  attention 
throughout  the  city.  For  several  months  Quito  was  the  topic  of 
neighborhood  discussions  in  Bogota.  I’atriots  silently  celebrated 
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her  victories  and  lamented  her  reverses.  News  of  the  revolution  in 
Ecuador  was  circulated  in  anonymous  papei's  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  or  in  posters  affixed  to  the  walls  along  the  streets.  In  vain 
did  the  Impiisition  issue  an  edict  excommunicating  those  who  received 
news  from  Quito  or  were  in  possession  of  papers  which  had  come  from 
there.”  In  Caracas,  too,  Emparan  took  energetic  measures  against 
those  who  circulated  news  of  the  revolution  in  Quito. 

I^ater,  when  the  Quito  patriots  were  cruelly  executed  on  August  2, 
1810,  the  sad  news  spread  rapidly  over  the  continent,  inspiring  senti¬ 
ments  of  devmtion  to  the  memory'  of  the  Ecuadorean  victims,  and  an 
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indignant  protest  against  the  Spanish  authorities.  In  Bogota  a  proc¬ 
lamation  appeared  demanding  that  society  go  into  mourning  for  the 
victims  of  Ruiz  Castilla.  In  C’aracas  a  solemn  requiem  mass  was 
simg  in  memory  of  the  dead,  and  on  the  catafalque  of  honor  was 
placed  this  inscription : 

To  appease  the  Most  High,  angered  by  the  crimes  eommitted  in  Quito  against 
.\nierican  innocence,  the  Government  and  People  of  Caracas  offer  this  sacrifice. 

The  Royal  (Commissioners  sent  by  the  King  of  Spain  to  clear  up 
the  dilhcult  situation  which  existed  in  the  colonies  after  the  Quito 
revolution  ardently  embraced  the  cause  of  emancipation,  thus  form¬ 
ing  another  [link  between  the  patriots  of  Ecuador  and  those  of 
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Colombia.  The  Royal  Commissioner  sent  to  Bogota  was  Don 
Antonio  Villavicencio,  Count  of  the  Real  Agrado  (1775-1816)  of 
Quito  who  has  justly  received  the  title  of  Protomartyr,  and  who 
served  the  cause  of  Colombian  emancipation  until  he  was  shot  in 
1816.  The  Royal  Commissioner  sent  to  Ecuador  was  Don  Carlos 
Montiifar  y  Larrea,  also  of  Quito  (?-1816),  who,  after  serving  the 
cause  of  independence  in  Ecuador,  continued  to  serve  it  in  Colombia 
until  be  was  executed  at  Buga  by  order  of  S&.mano. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  deputies  from  America  met  at  the 
Cortes  of  Cadiz,  the  Ecuadorean  deputation,  consisting  of  Jos4 
Mejia,  Jos4  Joaquin  de  Olmedo,  and  the  Count  of  Punoenrostro, 
distinguished  itself  greatly  by  its  stand  in  favor  of  the  American  cause. 
It  is  well  known  that  Mejia  and  the  “divine”  Ar^iielles  were  the  most 
noted  orators  of  the  Cortes. 

It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  we  refrain  from  including  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  movement  of  the  Spanish  colonies  for  independence  a 
brief  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  famous  statesman  Jos4  Mejia 
y  I^equerica  (1777-1813). 

Gallant  defender  of  the  freedom  of  the  press;  sworn  enemy  of  the 
reestablishment  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition;  opponent  of  the 
use  of  torture  and  other  infamous  penalties;  champion  of  respect  for 
the  constitution  and  strict  regard  for  constitutional  guarantees; 
adherent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  limitation  of  royal  absolutism,  he 
carried  on  a  persistent  campaign  for  the  welfare  of  the  American 
colonies,  now  upholding  American  rights,  now  working  to  mitigate 
the  punishment  of  Venezuelan  prisoners  and  Ecuadorean  rebels. 

Charles  I^e  Brim,  a  French  diplomat  who  settled  in  the  United 
States,  wrote  a  book  entitled  Retratos  Follticon  de  la  Revolucion  de 
fLspana,  in  which  the  description  of  Mejia  justly  emphasizes  the  zeal 
for  the  American  cause  always  displayed  by  this  orator  from  Quito. 
He  says  of  him : 

Mejfa  .  .  .  Deputy  in  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz,  an  American  liberal  by  natural 
inclination,  a  pretended  Spanish  liberal;  a  man  who  knew  the  world  as  no  other 
in  the  Congress,  with  an  understanding  of  both  events  and  men.  While  the 
liberals  were  fond  of  Mejfa  as  an  liberal,  they  feared  him  as  an  American.  He 
well  knew  how  to  direct  the  discussion  toward  America  without  appearing  to 
do  so,  uniierceived  by  the  other  Deputies,  although  they  were  on  the  watch. 
Argiielles  and  his  party  feared  him  more  than  all  the  other  Deputies  put  together. 
He  could  convert  a  discussion  which  was  purely  national  and  Spanish  in  subject 
matter  into  a  debate  on  America  with  the  final  result  of  another  advance  for  the 
independence  of  that  part  of  the  world.  The  Argiiellistas  many  times  found 
themselves  mocked  when,  intending  to  promote  the  good  of  Spain,  it  turned  out 
that,  in  spite  of  themselves,  their  decrees  were  favorable  to  America.  .  .  .  Due 
to  his  seemingly  affectiKl  manner  and  the  unemotional  nature  of  his  language,  no 
one  ever  knew  the  ultimate  goal  of  his  discourses,  until  he  took  advantage  of  the 
rejoinders  which  were  made  him  to  thrust  his  argument  home.  He  knew 
when  to  keep  silent  and  when  to  speak;  and  although  he  talked  of  everything, 
he  never  seemed  to  lie  ignorant  of  any  subject. 
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We  have  not  space  to  dwell  in  greater  detail  npon  the  numerous 
patriotic  ties  with  other  countries  which  resulted,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  from  the  work  of  the  Ecuadorean  conspirators. 

It  is  impossible  to  refer  at  any  length  to  the  contribution  made  by 
other  Ecuadoreans  to  the  independence  of  their  sister  nations, 
whether  they  were  men  of  the  e.xtraordinary  ability  of  Vicente  Roca- 
fuerte,  a  native  of  Guayaquil  (1783-1847),  who  played  so  important 
a  role  in  the  political  life  of  Mexico,  or  simply  those  of  less  importance, 
such  as  Ignacio  Torres  of  Quito,  who  wrote  subversive  satires  in 

JOSE  MEJIA  Y 
EEQUERICA 
M777-I813) 

\ote<l  Ecuadorean  member  of 
the  Spanish  Cortes,  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  welfare  of  the 
colonies,  upholder  of  the  con- 
stitution,  and  defender  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 


Chile  in  1808  and,  having  become  an  ardent  revolutionary  in  1811, 
was  banished  in  1814  to  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

But  by  way  of  summary  we  may  well  reaffinn  that  Ecuador’s 
attempts  at  revolution  had  profound  consequences  throughout  the 
continent,  and  that  Bolivar  had  ample  reason,  on  grounds  of  simple 
justice,  to  assure  the  independence  of  Ecuador,  the  first  nation  to 
sound  the  cry  of  liberty  and  independence. 

Bolivar  himself  asserted  this  when,  for  example,  in  his  communica¬ 
tion  of  June  17,  1822,  to  San  Martin,  he  spoke  of  “this  extremely 
interesting  capital,  Quito,  so  deserving  of  the  protection  of  all  America, 
since  it  was  one  of  the  first  to  set  the  heroic  example  of  liberty.” 

21149— 30— Bull.  12 - 4 
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Again,  in  a  document  dated  June  20  of  the  same  year,  Bolivar  wrote : 

Colombia’s  joy  has  reached  its  zenith  now  that  she  receives  into  her  bosom  the 
people  of  the  Republic  which  first  raised  the  standard  of  lilierty  and  law  against 
foreign  usurpation. 

Marshal  Sucre  on  his  pait,  in  a  communication  of  May  25,  1822, 
to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Pent,  wrote  of  Quito  and  the 
Battle  of  Pichincha: 

Under  the  eyes  of  the  first  nation  of  Colombia  to  proclaim  its  lilxjrty,  the  war 
in  Colombia  has  Ihh*!!  ended  by  a  famous  Ijattle  which  has  given  the  Republic  a 
third  Boyacd. 


CHAPTER  ROO.M  OF  SAN  AOUSTIN,  QUITO 
BOLIvar’s  career  in  ECUADOR 

After  Sucre’s  victory  of  May  24,  1822,  at  Pichincha,  the  people  of 
Quito,  meeting  on  the  29th,  resolved  to  join  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
“on  the  special  and  formal  condition  that  they  have  in  the  Republic 
a  representation  in  accord  with  their  political  importance.’’ 

At  the  same  meeting  titles  and  decorations  for  the  victors  of 
Pichincha  were  decreed.  In  honor  of  Bolivar  and  Sucre  it  was 
resolved,  among  other  tributes: 

3.  To  erect  a  pyramid  on  the  field  of  Pichincha  on  the  site  of  the  battle  (which 
shall  henceforth  be  known  as  the  Heights  of  Liberty).  On  the  pedestal,  on  the 
side  facing  the  city,  shall  be  graven  this  inscription:  The  sons  of  Ecuador,  to 
Simdn  Bolivar,  the  angel  of  peace  and  Colombian  liberty.  On  the  same  face  the 
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name  of  General  Sucre  shall  follow,  and  underneath;  Quito  free,  May  24,  1822, 
twelfth  year  of  independence,  with  the  names  of  the  leaders  and  staff  officers 
of  the  united  forces.  On  the  right-hand  face  of  the  pedestal  shall  be  graven 
the  names  of  the  leaders  and  officers  of  the  Peruvian  division,  with  the  names  of 
the  wounded  first,  headed  by  the  name  of  the  commander.  Colonel  Santa  Cruz, 
and  followed  by  the  names  of  the  companies  and  of  all  the  troops.  On  the  left- 
hand  face  of  the  pedestal,  and  in  the  same  order,  sha'l  be  placed  the  names  of 
the  companies  and  of  the  leaders,  officers,  and  troops  of  the  Colombian  division, 
headed  by  the  name  of  General  Mires.  On  the  face  of  the  pedestal  toward  the 
battlefield  shall  be  placed  this  inscription:  To  God  be  the  glory.  My  valor  and  my 
blood  have  ended  warfare  in  Colombia  and  brought  liberty  to  Quito.  Above  shall  be 
written  the  names  of  those  who  died  in  battle.  On  the  apex  of  the  pyramid 
shall  be  placed  a  figure  of  the  Spirit  of  Liberty,  surrounded  by  the  banners  of 
the  companies  which  took  part  in  the  Quito  campaign,  to  symbolize  the  union 
of  the  States  of  America. 

9.  To  place  in  the  chapter  room  [of  the  city  hall]  busts  of  the  Liberator  of 
Colombia  and  of  General  Sucre,  with  the  arms  of  the  city  between  them,  a  glorious 
memorial  which  shall  likewise  be  displayed  in  the  salons  of  the  palace  and  in 
other  public  places. 

After  the  victory  at  Bonibona  and  the  surrender  of  the  Spanish 
troops  at  Pasto,  the  Liberator  left  the  latter  city  for  Quito,  on  June 
10,  1822.  On  the  13th  he  was  at  TulcS,n,  the  first  city  of  importance 
in  the  northern  part  of  Ecuador,  and  on  the  14th  he  arrived  at  Ibarra, 
destined  to  be  the  scene  of  a  future  military  success.  On  June  16, 
1822,  Bolivar  entered  Quito  in  triumph. 

From  General  O’Leary’s  Memorias  we  quote  the  following  para¬ 
graph  in  regard  to  Bolivar’s  journey  to  Quito: 

True  lover  of  nature  that  he  was,  Bolivar  took  great  delight  in  his  journey  tc 
Quito,  with  its  views  of  the  lofty  peaks  of  Yana  Urcu,  Cotacachi,  Tmbabura,  an(' 
Pichincha,  perpetually  snow-covered  in  spite  of  their  situation  almost  on  tht 
equator.  The  picturesque  valleys  of  Ibarra  and  Otavalo  rejoiced  him,  even 
while  he  grieved  at  the  remembrance  that  his  country’s  need  had  forced  tlim  tn 
exchange  the  pleasant  and  profitable  pursuits  of  the  philosopher  for  the  arduous 
duties  and  hazardous  life  of  the  soldier.  This  beautiful  district  of  [Greater] 
Colombia  enjoys  every  variety  of  climate,  and  produces  within  the  distance  of 
a  few  leagues  the  choicest  fruits  of  different  zones.  In  no  province  has  nature 
been  more  prodigal  of  her  gifts  than  in  Quito. 

As  to  the  welcome  which  Quito  gave  the  Liberator,  let  us  recall 
what  his  secretary,  J.  Gabriel  P6rez,  said  in  a  communication  of  June 
20,  to  the  minister  of  the  army  and  navy : 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  of  this  month.  His  Excellency  the  Liberator 
entered  this  capital  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  acclaim  and  such  transports  of 
joy  as  gratitude  and  liberty  can  inspire  in  eager  hearts.  The  heroic  and  populous 
city  of  Quito  displayed  sentiments  that  beggar  description;  for  it  is  impossible 
to  descrilM;  the  transports,  nay,  the  delirium,  of  a  city  intoxicated  with  the  joj- 
of  receiving  its  Liberator.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  even,-  class,  every  sex,  every 
age,  showed  themselves  animated  by  the  same  sentiments,  and  vied  with  each 
other  in  giving  vent  to  the  jov  which  fille<l  all  hearts. 
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It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  in  detail  the  honors  heaped  upon  the 
Liberator,  for  the  triumphant  hero  was  almost  deified. 

Bolivar,  on  his  part,  responded  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Ecuado¬ 
reans  by  an  interest  in  the  administrative  affairs  of  the  Presidency  of 
Quito,  by  his  polished  and  winning  manner,  and  by  the  impassioned 
speeches  which  swayed  the  hearts  of  the  multitude.  His  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  “Illustrious  Municipality  of  Quito,”  under  date  of  June 
20,  began  thus; 

Coloinl)ia’8  rejoiciiiR  has  reached  its  zenitti  now  tliat  stie  receives  in  her  bosom 
the  people  of  the  first  Republic  to  raise  the  standard  of  lilierty  and  law  against 


Court«sy  of  Dr.  Ilomero  Vitori  Lafrooto 


CHIMBORAZO,  KINO  OF  THF.  ANDES 

“Chimboraio,  stairway  of  the  titans,  crown  of  the  earth,  impregnable  battlement  of  the  New  World.”— 
BoUvar,  to  SihOn  Kudrioi'ez,  in  a  letter  of  January,  1S24 

foreign  usurpation.  The  imifressive  act  by  which  representatives  of  the  people 
of  Quito  have  s|)ontancously  demonstrated  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia  their 
gratitude,  their  loyalty,  and  their  love  signalizes  for  Quito  the  opening  of  an  era 
of  lasting  prosperity,  and  for  Colombia  an  eternal  sense  of  gratitude  toward  the 
leading  citizens  of  the  southern  capital.  The  name  of  Quito  will  be  forever  associ¬ 
ated  with  great  sacrifice,  noble  statesmanship,  and  spotless  patriotism;  in  return  for 
such  contributions  to  her  prosjx'rity,  Colombia  will  eagerly  exert  herself  to  the 
utmost  to  shower  upon  the  noble  city  of  Quito  the  riches  of  wealth,  industry', 
lilfcrty,  and  national  welfare. 

The  c.xprcssion  of  Bolivar’s  sentiments  toward  Quito  and  her  citi¬ 
zens  was  not  limited  to  official  documents.  It  is  also  found  in  private 
letters  of  an  intimate  and  familiar  character,  such  as  that  which  he 
wrote  on  June  21,  1822,  to  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Toro: 
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This  beautiful  countrj",  unrivalled  in  patriotism  and  in  devotion  to  [Greater! 
Colombia,  is  very  fertile,  populous,  and  rich  in  prospects;  it  will  constitute  the 
largest  Department  of  Colombia,  and  General  Sucre,  its  liberator,  will  govern  it 
with  the  warm  support  of  all  the  inhabitants. 

Incessant  industry  and  a  capacity  for  swift  and  indefatigable  travel 
have  always  been  counted  among  Bolivar’s  characteristics.  His  stay 
in  Ecuador  is  a  good  instance  of  this,  for  he  traversed  the  country 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 

On  June  28  he  left  Quito  for  Guayaquil.  On  July  1  he  arrived  at 
Riobamba,  and  after  ordering  Col.  Febres  Cordero  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  preparations  for  climbing  Chimborazo,  he  achieved  the  ascent  on 
the  5th.  He  then  wrote  his  famous  Delirio  (Rhapsody),  from  which 
we  must  quote,  if  only  a  few  sentences,  for  the  sake  of  delighting  in  the 
bold  and  brilliant  prose  of  that  superb  writer  named  Simon  Bolivar: 

I  came  wrapi)ed  in  a  rainbow  mantle  •  from  the  land  where  the  bounteous 
Orinoco  pays  tribute  to  the  water  god.  I  had  visited  the  enchanted  sources  of 
the  Amazon,  and  I  wished  to  climb  the  watch-tower  of  the  universe.  I  followed 
the  trails  of  La  Condamine  and  of  Humboldt,  boldly,  quailing  at  nothing;  I  came 
to  the  region  of  ice;  I  choked  in  the  rarefied  ether.  No  human  foot  had  trodden 
upon  the  diamond  crown  which  Eternity  itself  had  p'aced  upon  the  lofty  brow  of 
the  lord  of  the  Andes.  I  said  to  myself:  This  rainbow  mantle  which  has  served 
as  my  banner  has  been  carried  in  my  hands  to  the  very  gates  of  Avernus;  it  has 
traversed  rivers  and  seas;  it  has  mounted  the  giant  shoulders  of  the  Andes;  the 
earth  has  been  leveled  before  Colombia’s  feet,  and  time  itself  has  not  been  able 
to  stop  the  advance  of  liberty.  Bellona  has  bowed  before  the  splendor  of  the 
rainbow — and  can  I  not  climb  upon  the  hoary  locks  of  the  giant  of  the  earth? 

I  can  and  will.  And  possessed  by  a  spirit  which  I  did  not  recognize,  and  which 
seemed  divine,  I  left  behind  me  the  footprints  of  Humboldt,  and  sullied  the  eternal 
crystals  which  encircle  Chimborazo.  Driven  onward  by  the  spirit  that  had 
seized  me,  I  attain  my  goal,  and  with  fainting  heart  I  stand,  my  head  touching  the 
vault  of  the  firmament,  my  feet  on  the  threshold  of  the  abyss. 

Chimborazo  ever  held  Bolivar’s  imagination.  In  1821  he  wrote  to 
Santander:  “Build  me  an  army  capable  of  defending  the  glory  of 
Colombia  in  the  very  teeth  of  Chimborazo.’’  In  his  proclamation  of 
December,  1825,  after  Sucre’s  triumph  at  Ayacucho,  the  Liberator 
said:  “Soldiers  .  .  .  where  have  you  not  been  victorious?  .  .  .  South 
America  is  covered  with  memorials  to  your  valor,  but  Ayacucho,  like 
Chimborazo,  lifts  its  head  high  above  the  rest.’’  Even  in  his  emotional 
life  he  did  not  forget  Chimborazo.  The  name  of  that  towering  moun¬ 
tain  appears  in  the  memorable  letter  which  from  his  deathbed  he  wrote 
in  the  solitude  of  Santa  Marta,  to  his  cousin  Fanny  de  Villars. 

Continuing  his  journey,  Bolivar  arrived  on  July  11,  1822,  at  Guaya¬ 
quil,  where  he  was  received  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  On  the 
triumphal  arch  raised  before  the  house  that  was  to  serve  the  Liberator 
as  residence,  were  placed  such  inscriptions  as  this:  To  Simon  liollmr, 
thunderbolt  oj  war,  rainbow  of  peace,  from  the  people  of  Guayaquil. 


■  The  flaz  of  Colombia. 
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MODERN'  AND  BEAUTIFUL  OUAYAQUIL 

Here  wns  celebrated,  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  historic  meeting  of  Qens.  Simdn  Bolivar  and  lost  de  San  Martin. 
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On  the  25th,  Bolivar  received  the  unexpected  announcement  that 
the  illustrious  Gen.  San  Martin  had  arrived  at  Puna.  He  immediately 
sent  one  of  his  aides  to  greet  the  visitor  and  to  deliver  a  letter  from  the 
Liberator  urging  that  the  Protector  of  Peru  disembark  at  Guayaquil. 

On  July  26,  1822,  Bolivar  received  San  Martin.  The  people  of 
Guayaquil  were  fervent  in  their  acclaim  of  the  two  great  generals,  and 
on  that  day  and  the  following  there  took  place  the  historic  conferences 
between  the  two  great  leaders  of  American  emancipation. 

San  Martin  left  Guayaquil  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  declaring  that 
“Bolivar  was  the  greatest  man  that  South  America  had  produced,” 
high  praise  which  did  honor  both  to  the  Liberator  and  to  the  illustrious 
San  Martin  as  well. 

After  skillful  negotiations  in  which  Bolivar  continued  the  work  begun 
by  Sucre,  Guayaquil  passed  a  solemn  resolution  on  July  31,  1822, 
for  incorporation  with  Colombia.  When  news  of  this  decision  was 
brought  to  him,  Bolivar  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

l.i<*t  Guayaquil  ask  anything  for  her  happiness  and  for  her  glory  compatible 
with  national  sovereignty,  and  the  Liberator  will  make  it  his  grateful  duty  to  ask 
tlie  representatives  of  the  people  in  Congress  assembled,  that  Guayaquil  become, 
if  possible,  the  most  favored  Province  of  Colombia. 

Bolivar’s  affection  for  Guayaquil  was  very  great;  many  documents 
contain  explicit  avowals  of  this  regard.  As  an  instance,  it  will  suffice 
to  quote  the  following  extract  from  the  proclamation  of  August  31, 
the  day  preceding  his  departure  for  Cuenca: 

Men  of  Guaya(|uil!  I  am  saddened  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  you.  1  love 
you  because  of  your  goodness  and  your  patriotism;  in  short,  because  you  are  true 
Colombians.  My  heart  is  filled  with  mingled  tenderness  and  gratitude  toward 
you;  but  1  am  consoling  myself  with  the  hope  that  I  may  verj’  soon  return  to  you, 
to  bring  you  all  the  blessings  which  you  have  so  richly  deserved. 

On  September  8  Caenca,  the  third  city  of  Ecuador,  joyously 
welcomed  the  Liberator.  He  left  that  town  October  4,  and  reached 
Loja  on  the  10th. 

From  Loja  he  returned  to  Cuenca,  and  then  proceeded  to  Quito, 
where  he  arrived  on  November  7.  Still  tirelessly  at  his  task,  he 
set  out  on  December  8  for  Pasto,  entering  that  city  on  January  3. 
He  returned  to  Quito  on  the  22d,  and  left  for  Guayaquil  on  the  30th, 
arriving  there  February  7,  1823. 

He  stayed  only  a  short  time  in  his  beloved  Guayaquil.  The 
necessities  of  war  made  him  bestir  himself,  and  again  he  began  one 
of  his  many  periods  of  extraordinary  movement,  subduing  nature 
and  vanquishing  the  enemies  of  independence. 

Pasto,  the  unsubdued,  still  the  invincible  stronghold  of  the  royalists, 
rose  once  again  and  threatened  Quito,  at  that  moment  defenseless, 
since  the  Liberating  Army  was  on  its  southw'ard  march,  glimpsing 
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from  afar  the  laurels  of  Junln  and  Ayacucho.  In  June  Bolivar  set 
out  for  the  interior,  there  to  improvise  an  army. 

The  danger  was  great  and  the  situation  difficult.  Bolivar  and 
his  lieutenants  were  obliged  to  work  with  extraordinary  energy.  In 
his  proclamation  of  June  28,  1823,  Bolivar  portrays  the  decision  with 
which  Quito  rallied  to  the  defense  of  her  threatened  liberty.  He  says : 

Men  of  Quito!  I  have  seen  your  great-hearted  consecration  to  the  Colombian 
cause.  Even  though  I  remembered  your  long  and  unblemished  record  of  patri¬ 
otism,  my  heart  overflowed  at  sight  of  such  devotion  on  your  part.  With  one 
accord  you  flew  to  arms,  although  no  such  tremendous  effort  was  needed. 

Men  of  Quito!  Accept,  in  the  name  of  our  country,  the  gratitude  which  you 
have  earned  by  your  fiery  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  sacred  law  upon  which  Colombia 
is  founded.  You  have  disregarded  rank,  repose,  fortune,  and  even  life  itself,  to 
take  up  arms.  Your  leaders  have  set  a  matchless  example;  your  ancient  nobles 
were  first  to  enter  the  ranks;  the  richest  citizen  of  Colombia,  old  and  infirm, 
shouldered  his  gun  and  submitted  to  the  discipline  of  the  common  soldier;  you 
have  all  fulfilled  this  high  duty  in  the  spirit  of  the  venerable  Marquis  of  San  Jos6. 

BoUvar  left  Quito  ou  July  7  to  seek  out  the  renowned  and  valiant 
Agustin  de  Agualongo,  whom  he  defeated  decisively  at  the  battle  of 
Ibarra,  which  was  fought  July  18,  1823. 

But  south  of  Greater  Colombia  there  were  nations  still  to  be  lib¬ 
erated,  and  Bolivar  could  not  rest  on  his  laurels.  On  July  20  he 
returned  to  Quito,  and  on  the  24th  he  left  for  Guayaquil.  On  August 
7  he  boarded  the  brig  Chimborazo  bound  for  Callao  to  free  Peru  and 
to  create  Bolivia. 

Bolivar  spent  14  months  on  the  soil  of  Ecuador  at  the  time  of  his 
first  visit,  and  in  the  course  of  that  period  he  gave  ample  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  his  marvelous  capacity  for  organization,  his  creative  energy, 
and  his  far-reaching  vision  of  Ecuador’s  fundamental  problems — 
those  of  international  character,  such  as  the  question  of  frontiers,  and 
those  affecting  her  internal  affairs,  such  as  education  and  the  opening 
of  important  roads  like  that  which  was  to  connect  the  city  of  Quito 
with  the  port  of  Esmeraldas. 

Bolivar’s  activities,  always  multiple  and  complex,  unified  yet 
varied,  left  their  mar’K  in  Ecuador  in  historic  records  of  indubitable 
importance.  The  statesman  of  firm  and  determined  conviction 
showed  himself  in  the  skill  with  which  he  brought  about  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  Guayaquil  into  Colombia.  The  conference  with  the  illustrious 
San  Martin  ensured  the  prestige  of  the  man  who  was  so  great  that  he 
could  envisage  America’s  problems  as  a  complete  whole.  The  military 
genius  gathered  laurels  at  the  battle  of  Ibarra,  and  proved  himself 
once  more  in  the  preparations  for  the  expedition  which  was  to  liberate 
Peru.  The  finest  writer  of  his  time,  he  left  us  the  immortal  Delirio 
on  Chimborazo.  And  the  orator,  the  tribune,  who  swayed  armies  and 
multitudes,  found  innumerable  opportunities  to  excite  admiration, 
exjierienced  the  sensations  of  the  man  of  power  and  magnetism,  won 
applause,  and  was  everywhere  showered  with  blessings. 
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BOLIVAR  AND  OLMEDO 

The  1  Liberator’s  fame  had  won  the  hearts  of  the  liberty-loving 
Ecuadoreans  from  the  days  when  the  hero ’s  proud  figure  first  appeared 
triumphant  upon  the  glorious  fields  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia. 

Once  in  Ecuador,  Bolivar  bound  even  more  closely  to  himself 
the  loyalty  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  and  formed  personal 
friendships  with  many  of  the  finest  men  of  the  Republic.  Of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  friendships  interesting  details  might  well  be  given,  but 
there  is  space  only  to  mention  the  relations  which  existed  between 
Bolivar  and  the  celebrated  poet  of  Guayaquil,  Jos4  Joaquin  de 
Olmedo. 

One  of  Bolivar’s  admirable 
qualities  was  his  discriminat¬ 
ing  recognition  of  merit  and 
ability.  His  respect  for  Ol¬ 
medo  dated  from  earlier  times. 

The  literary  ability  of  the 
Pindar  of  America  first  stood 
out  with  distinctness  in  1809, 
while  his  political  gifts  made 
themselves  felt  when  the  poet 
attended  the  celebrated  Cortes 
of  Cadiz  as  representative  of 
Guayaquil.  Bolivar,  always 
quick  to  note  everything  that 
concerned  America,  followed 
with  interest  the  activities  of 
the  members  of  the  Cortes, 
whose  decisions  were  of  spe¬ 
cial  moment  to  the  hopes  and 
fears  for  the  present  and  future  of  the  emancipation  of  the  new 
world. 

From  Cali,  the  Liberator  sent  on  January  2,  1822,  a  communica¬ 
tion  addressed  to  Olmedo,  president  of  the  Government  of  Guayaquil, 
and  containing  these  words: 

The  arrival  of  our  army  in  your  city  will  necessitate  further  sacrifices,  of  whieh 
Your  Excellency  will  be  duly  iuforiued  by  General  Sucre.  1  have  given  him 
full  authority  to  request  them  of  the  government  over  which  Y'our  Excellency 
presides,  or  to  obtain  them  by  such  means  as  are  within  his  power.  1  have  not 
a  doubt  that  Y’our  Excellency  will  graciously  extend  full  protection  to  General 
Sucre,  that  Colombia’s  ultimate  triumph  may  bear  the  impress  of  Olmedo’ s  hand. 

On  his  arrival  at  Guayaquil,  Bolivar  w’as  received  by  Olmedo,  still 
President  of  the  government  there,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Liber¬ 
ator  gave' public  evidence  of^his  regard  for  Olmedo,  in  whom  he 
respected  “the  genius  rather  than  the  office.” 


PLATE  GIVEN  BOLIVAK 


A  piece  of  the  set  ordered  by  General  Daste  for  the 
Liberator,  in  Quito. 
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After  this  the  friendship  between  BoHvar  and  Olmedo  became  in¬ 
creasingly  close.  Bolivar’s  personal  charm  and  merits,  as  well  as 
the  Ecuadorean  poet’s  native  worth,  helped  to  cement  bonds  which 
were  to  endure  for  all  time.  The  fine  fruit  of  this  friendship,  the 
exquisite  flower  of  Olmedo ’s  admiration,  was  the  famous  Canto  a 
Bolivar,  la  Victoria  de  Junin. 

Cornelio  Hispano,  who  writes  with  learning  and  felicity  upon 
subjects  connected  with  Bolivar,  has  made  a  study  of  the  poets 
who  have  sung  of  the  hero.  With  keen  critical  insight,  this  ardent 
admirer  of  the  Liberator  touches  mainly  upon  the  poetry  of  Andres 
Bello,  Rafael  Maria  Baralt,  dosd  Maria  de  Heredia,  dos^  Joaquin 
Ortiz,  Miguel  Antonio  Caro,  and  Jos6  Asuncibn  Silva. 

nol.iVAH  AND 
OL.MEno 

From  a  lanvaii  by  the  notable 
Ecuadorean  artist,  Cfsar  S. 
Villacrfs. 


C.’outteiiy  of  I>r.  Viteii  I.AfnMit« 


As  would  be  expected,  ho  speaks  first  of  all  of  Olmedo ’s  Homeric 
hymn  of  triumph.  In  one  of  the  paragraphs  devoted  to  this  poet, 
Hispano  tells  us; 

Of  all  the  hyiiiiiH  that  have  tM>eii  ritiHed  to  the  Klory  of  Holfviir  from  the  heroic 
(lays  of  Jiitifii  down  to  the  present  time  (19301,  the  most  Iteuutiful,  the  most 
classic,  the  most  harmonious,  the  iintst  worthy  <tf  the  Lilwrator,  the  Itest  piece 
of  epic  iMietry  in  S|mnish  literature,  is  the  Hymn  to  Holfvar  whose  theme  is 
the  victory  of  .luiifn,  written  in  Fehruary,  March,  and  April  of  1825,  on  the 
delightful  banks  of  the  (luayas,  by  Don  .Ios4  Joaquin  de  Olmedo,  called  the 
Pindar  of  America. 

Before  and  after  the  writing  of  this  hymn  by  Olmedo,  many  intre- 
esting  letters  passed  between  Bolivar  and  the  jioct  on  the  subject  of 
this  epic  jioem,  which  was  to  prove  immortal. 
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BoUvar  asked  the  poet  to  sing  of  the  patriots’  triumphs.  After 
Junin  and  Ayaciieho,  Olinedo,  fired  to  enthusiasm  by  those  splendid 
victories,  began  his  poem.  The  poet  discussed  his  work  in  letters  to 
the  Liberator,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  transcribe  a  few  sentences  from 
one  of  them  to  give  an  idea  of  the  degree  of  friendship  between  the 
two  men.  Olmedo  says: 

You  exi)res.sly  forbid  me  to  mention  your  name  In  my  poem.  But  did  you 
tliink,  i»eeause  you  iiave  two  or  three  times  been  dictator  over  nations,  tliat  you 
could  dictate  to  the  muses  after  the  same  manner?  No,  my  friend.  Tlie  muses 
are  willful  damsels,  disobedient,  rel)ellious,  and  despotic  (like  propt*r  females), 
free  to  the  point  of  license,  independent  to  the  point  of  sedition. 

In  a  letter  dated  April  30,  1825,  he  sent  the  poem  to  the  Liberator, 
and  in  another  dated  May  15  he  asked  insistently  that  Bolivar  give 
his  opinion  “in  all  frankness.” 

From  Cuzco,  “classic  land  of  the  sun,  of  the  Incas,  of  fable  and  of 
history,”  Bolivar  wrote  two  letters  on  the  subject  of  Olmedo’s  poem. 
In  the  first,  dated  June  27,  he  said  to  the  poet:  “On  the  journey  I 
received  from  you  two  letters  and  a  poem;  the  letters  are  from  a 
statesman  and  a  poet,  hut  the  poem  is  from  an  Apollo.”  Bolivar  gave 
a  general  appreciation  of  the  poem,  and  sent  his  thanks  “imbued 
with  a  gratitude  that  has  no  limits.” 

The  second  letter,  dated  Jidy  12,  contains  a  very  able  criticism  of 
the  poem,  revealing  Bolivar  as  a  man  of  wide  and  discriminating 
literary  c\dture,  a  critic,  of  great  talent,  and  a  gifted  writer  who  could 
make  an  unprejudiced  literary  analysis  and  leave  us  thereby  a  gem 
worthy  of  the  choicest  anthology.  Olmedo  replied  from  I^ondon, 
where  he  had  been  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  by  his  illustrious 
friend  Simon  Bolivar  the  Liberator. 

The  willfid  and  rebellious  muses  responded  to  Olmedo’s  peremptory 
summons  to  sing  of  Bolivar.  Inspiration  came.  The  bold  and  mag¬ 
nificent  plan  was  carried  out,  and  the  poet’s  prophetic  words  to  the 
warrior  were  fulfilled — their  names  were  linked  in  immortality. 

PREEMINENCE  IN  LOYALTY 

To  enumerate  with  documentary  evidence  all  the  demonstrations 
of  affei-tion  and  loyalty  which  the  people  of  Kcuador  have  continually 
offered  to  Bolivar  and  to  his  memory,  woidd  take  too  long. 

Whenever  the  Liberator  set  foot  upon  Ecuadorean  soil,  he  was 
sure  to  find  himself  surrounded  by  warm-hearted  friends  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  admirers,  enshrined  in  the  heart  of  a  nation  ever  devoted  to 
liberty,  full  of  esteem  and  affei-tion  for  the  genius  of  South  American 
emanciiiation. 

Moreover,  fate  Inul  ordained  that  in  actual  fact  Bi»llvar’s  very  life 
should  be  saved  by  an  Ecuadorean  hand.  When  the  blindness  of 
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political  passion  led  to  an  attempt  upon  the  Liberator’s  life,  it  was  a 
woman  of  Quito,  Manuelita  Saenz,  whose  calm  courage  saved  the 
hero  of  America  from  certain  and  implacable  death.* 

And  in  the  Liberator’s  last  years,  in  those  dark  days  of  sorrow  and 
disappointment,  in  the  bitter  hour  of  disillusionment,  Ecuador’s 
loyalty  was  always  prompt,  sincere  and  unfaltering.  Her  grave  and 
austere  voice  rang  out  in  a  message  of  gratitude  and  understanding  to 
Bolivar  when  all  others  were  deserting  and  reproaching  him. 

When,  in  1830,  the  Congress  of  Greater  Colombia  accepted  from 
the  Liberator  his  oft-tendered  resignation  from  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic,  and  it  became  clear  that  the  great  federation  of  which 
Bolivar  had  dreamed  could  never  be  maintained,  Ecuador  withdrew 
from  Colombia  on  May  13  of  that  year,  and  constituted  herself  an 
autonomous  and  absolutely  independent  State. 

I  In  commemoration  of  this  event,  the  Oovernment  of  Colombia  issued  gold  medals,  one  of  which  was 
bestowed  upon  President  Andrew  Jackson,  as  the  following  quotation  attests: 


January  19,  1830. 

To  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Repreeentatires: 

Qentleiien:  The  accompanying  gold  medal,  commemorative  of  the  delivery  of  the  Liberator  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  from  the  daggers  of  assassins  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  September  last,  has 
been  offered  for  my  acceptance  by  that  (lovernment.  The  respect  which  I  entertain  as  well  for  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Liberator  President  as  for  the  people  and  (lovernment  over  which  he  presides  renders  this 
mark  of  their  regard  most  gratifying  to  my  feelings;  but  I  am  prevented  from  complying  with  their  wishes 
by  the  provision  of  our  Constitution  forbidding  the  acceptance  of  presents  from  a  foreign  state  by  officers 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  therefore  placed  at  the  disimsal  of  Congress. 

The  powerful  influence  in  the  affairs  of  his  country  which  the  sacrifices  and  heroic  deeds  of  General 
Bolivar  have  acquired  for  him  creates  an  anxiety  as  to  his  future  course  in  which  the  friends  of  liberal  in¬ 
stitutions  throughout  the  world  deeply  participate.  The  favorable  estimate  which  I  have  formed  of  the 
nature  of  the  services  rendered  by  him,  and  of  his  personal  character,  impresses  me  with  the  strongest 
confidence  that  his  conduct  in  the  present  condition  of  his  country  will  be  such  as  may  best  promote  her 
true  interest  and  best  secure  his  own  permanent  fame. 

I  deem  the  present  a  suitable  occasion  to  inform  you  that  shortly  after  my  communication  to  Congress 
at  tile  opening  of  the  session  dispatches  were  received  from  Mr.  Moore,  the  envoy  extraordinary  and  minis¬ 
ter  i>leni|>otentiary  of  the  United  States  to  Colombia,  stating  that  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  assent 
of  the  council  of  ministers  to  the  allowance  of  the  claims  of  our  citixens  upon  that  Government  in  the  cases 
of  the  brig  Josephine  and  her  cargo  and  the  schooner  Ranger  and  part  of  her  cargo.  An  official  copy  of  the 
convention  subsequently  entered  into  between  Mr.  Moore  and  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  providing 
(or  the  Anal  settlement  of  those  claims,  has  just  been  received  at  the  Department  of  State.  By  an  additional 
article  of  this  convention  the  claim  in  the  case  of  the  brig  Morris  is  suspended  until  further  information  is 
obtained  by  the  Colombian  Government  from  the  Court  at  Carracas;  and  Mr.  Moore  anticipates  its  early 
and  satisfactory  adjustment.  The  convention  only  waited  the  ratiflcation  of  the  Liberator  President,  who 
was  at  the  time  absent  from  Bogota,  to  be  binding  uimn  the  Colombian  Government,  .\lthough  these 
claims  are  not,  comparatively,  of  a  large  amount,  yet  the  prompt  and  equitable  manner  in  which  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Mr.  Moore  in  behalf  of  our  injureci  citixens  was  met  by  that  Government  entitles  its  conduct  to 
our  approbation,  and  promises  well  (or  the  future  relations  of  the  two  countries. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  add  an  expression  of  my  entire  .satisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Moore  since 
his  arrival  at  Bogota.  The  judgment  and  discretion  evinced  by  him  on  occasions  of  much  interest  and 
delicacy,  the  assiduity  displayed  in  bringing  so  nearly  to  a  conclusion  within  five  weeks  after  his  arrival 
claims  which  had  been  pending  (or  years,  and  the  promiititude  and  rapacity  with  which  he  has  entered 
upon  other  and  more  important  portions  of  his  official  duty  are  calculated  to  inspire  strong  confidence  in 
his  future  iKsefulness.  Andrew  Jackson. 


(James  D.  Richardson,  “A  rompilafion  of  the  Mes.sages  and  Pa|>ers  of  the  Presidents,  1TH9-189T,”  Wash¬ 
ington,  1S96,  vol.  ii,  pp.  teOHfiT.)— Kditor. 
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The  solemn  act  which  was  signed  at  Quito  May  13  could  not  fail 
to  contain  an  allusion  to  Bolivar.  That  part  of  it  read  as  follows: 

.  .  .  Ecuador  will  ever  recognize  the  eminent  services  rendered  the  cause  of 
liberty  by  His  Excellenc}'  the  Liberator,  whose  fame,  which  is  the  heritage  of 
all  Colombia,  shall  l)e  enshrined  among  us  as  a  sacred  legacy,  and  handed  down 
to  posterity  for  its  gratitude  and  admiration. 

The  respective  acts  by  which  the  various  other  Ecuadorean  cities 
declared  their  adherence  to  the  movement  initiated  by  Quito,  and 
wnthdrew  from  Greater  Colombia,  contained  in  every  case  a  special 
assertion  of  loyalty  to  the  Liberator. 

The  people  of  Guayaquil  [reads  the  act  of  May  19]  make  solemn  declaration 
of  their  love  and  eternal  gratitude  to  Simdn  Bolivar,  the  Liberator,  for  his  incom¬ 
parable  services  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  to  the  name  and  glory  of  Colombia, 
and  for  his  signal  consideration  of  themselves. 

The  act  of  Cuenca,  dated  May  20,  declares; 

That  this  Department,  which  has  always  supported  His  Excellency  the  Libera¬ 
tor,  will  hold  the  immortal  Bolivar  in  grateful  memory  through  the  ages 
Ijecause  of  the  services  which  he  has  so  freely  rendered  to  our  liljerty  and  our 
independence;  and  in  sign  and  token  of  our  gratitude,  a  portrait  of  His  Excellency 
the  Liberator  shall  lie  preserved  in  our  Hall  of  State. 

The  residents  of  Amhato,  a  city  distinguished  from  the  earliest 
times  for  its  devotion  to  liberty,  state  their  adherence  in  their  act  of 
May  17: 

Declaring  publicly  that  this  pronouncement  shall  in  no  way  prevent  our 
recognition  of  the  incomparable  services  by  which  His  Excellency  the  Liberator 
has  sealed  the  liberty  of  our  continent,  raising  Colombia  to  the  summit  of  glory, 
and  at  the  same  time  saving  her  on  repeated  occasions  from  the  fury  of  anarchy, 
services  which  shall  forever  command  our  filial  gratitude. 

.\nd  similar  statements  from  the  other  principal  cities  of  Ecuador 
might  be  cited. 

The  first  Congress  of  Ecuador,  meeting  to  draw  up  a  constitution 
for  the  Republic,  honored  Bolivar  with  the  following  decree,  which 
was  enacted  September  17,  1830,  in  the  city  of  Riohamba: 

The  Con.stitutional  Congress  of  the  State  of  Ecuador  in  the  Ilepublic  of  ('o- 
lombia,  Ijelieving  that  the  auspicious  day  upon  which  the  independence  of  Ecuador 
is  established  shouhl  l)e  marked  by  a  solemn  expression  of  ri'siH'ct  and  gratitiuh* 
to  the  great  citizen  to  whom  the  (^)lombian  nation  is  indebted  for  its  existtuicc, 
its  liberty,  and  its  glory, 

Dkcrkks; 

.\kt.  1.  The  State  of  Ecuador  proclaims  the  LilsTator,  Siindn  Bolivar,  father 
of  the  country  and  protector  of  Southern  ('olombia. 

.\kt.  2.  The  people  of  Ecuarlor  tender  the  Lilx'rator  their  everlasting  remem¬ 
brance  of  and  eternal  gratitude  for  his  immortal  services. 

.\kt.  :L  The  portrait  of  the  IiilM‘rator  shall  l)e  hung  in  all  the  public  halls  of 
justice  and  of  State. 
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Art.  4.  The  anniversary  of  his  birth  shall  be  celebrated  as  a  national  holiday. 
.Art.  5.  The  Congress  recognizes,  confirms,  and  ratifies  all  titles  and  honors 
conferred  upon  the  Liberator  by  the  laws  of  Colombia. 

When  the  people  of  Ecuador  learned  that  the  Liberator  did  not 
have  at  his  disposal  the  necessary  means  for  a  journey  to  Europe  in 
search  of  health  and  rest,  a  fund  was  raised  by  public  subscription 
in  Quito.  And  we  are  told,  by  the  scholarly  and  agreeable  historian 
Luis  F.  Borja,  that  after  a  considerable  sum  had  been  collected 
Col.  Teodoro  Gdmez  de  la  Torre  started  out  promptly,  by  way  of  the 
Choed,  to  deliver  it  to  the  Liberator.  “Unhappily,”  writes  Borja, 
“he  received  on  the  road  the  news  that  the  hero  had  passed  peacefully 
away  at  Santa  Marta,  and  the  people  of  Quito  thus  found  themselves 
deprived  of  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  offering  the  Liberator  a  tribute 
which  he  would  have  prized,  even  above  its  material  aspect,  for  its 
significance  as  evidence  of  the  unchanging  affection  of  a  loyal,  patri¬ 
otic  and  generous  people.” 

It  is  impossible  to  enmnerate  before  bringing  this  article  to  a  close 
the  countless  proofs  which  Ecuador  has  given  of  her  earnest  devotion 
to  Bolivar,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  they  have  been  so  sincere 
and  so  frequent  that  the  Government  of  Venezuela  could  rightly 
declare,  on  a  solemn  occasion,  that  “history,  which  is  both  judge 
and  justice,  recognizes  Ecuador  as  preeminently  loyal  among  all  the 
peoples  of  Colombia.” 


BOLfVAR  STATUE  IX  CENTRAL  PARK.  NEW  YORK 

A  gift  of  the  Vpneiuplan  flovprnment  to  the  city  of  New  York  in  1921.  “When  we  read  of  the  enormous 
sacrifice  of  |>ersonal  fortune,  the  calmness  in  difficult  situations,  the  exercise  without  misu.se  of  a  iiower 
greater  than  imperial  (mwer,  the  rei>eated  refusal  of  dictatorship,  the  sim|)licity  of  your  repuhiican  habits 
and  the  stihmission  to  the  constitution  and  law  which  has  so  gioriou.siy  distinguished  the  career  of  your 
Excellency,  we  t)elieve  that  we  see  the  image  of  our  venerate<I  Wa.shington.  At  the  same  time  that  we 
admire  and  resjiect  his  virtues,  we  feel  move«l  hy  the  gristtest  sympathy  to  pay  ecpial  homage  to  the  hero 
and  Lif)crator  of  the  .South.”— D.xnikl  Webster.!.  II.  Perkins,  and  Joseph  Story. 


BOLlVAR  IN  RETROSPECT 

(JULY  24.  1783-DECEMBER  17.  1830) 

By  James  Brown  Scott 

Secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  President  of  the 
American  Institute  of  International  Law,  President  of  the  American  Society  of 
International  Law 

IN  the  city  of  Guayaquil,  in  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  two  military 
men  spent  two  eventful  days  together  in  animated  conference. 
The  year  was  1822,  the  days  were  July  26  and  27,  and  the  matter  was 
how  to  end  the  war  in  which  the  Spanish  American  colonies  were 
engaged  with  Madre  Efipana.  The  end  was  in  sight,  but  each  of  the 
men  in  conference  was  worried  about  the  outcome.  Was  Latin 
America  to  be  for  the  Americans  or  was  it  to  be  the  playground  for 
princes  beyond  the  seas?  One  of  the  disputants  was  Simon 
Bolivar,  President  of  the  Federated  States  of  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
and  Ecuador,  which  owed  their  independence  to  his  efforts;  the 
other  was  of  the  south,  Josd  de  San  Martin,  then  Protector  of  Peru, 
with  the  liberation  of  Argentina  and  Chile  to  his  credit. 

To  us  the  question  may  seem  in  retrospect  to  be  academic,  but  to 
them  it  was  real  and  imminent.  Was  not  a  prince  of  the  House  of 
Braganza  in  Brazil  about  to  become  the  Emperor  of  that  imperial 
domain?  Indeed,  had  not  Iturbide,  who  had  just  broken  the  Spanish 
power  in  Mexico,  concluded  a  treaty  at  Cordoba  on  August  24,  1821, 
by  virtue  of  which  a  European  should  be  seated  upon  a  Mexican 
throne?  And  did  not  the  Protector  of  Peru  lean  to  a  monarchy,  with 
European  princes  in  mind?  More  than  suspecting  his  views,  Bolfvar 
wrote  to  San  Martin  under  date  of  November  15,  1821,  a  letter  which 
eventually  brought  the  two  together: 

.\t  present  the  liberty  of  the  southern  Provinces  of  Colombia  and  the  complete 
expulsion  of  the  enemies  who  remain  in  South  America  is  of  increasing  importance, 
l)ecause  events  in  Mexico  will  give  a  new  aspect  to  the  .\merican  revolution.  This 
new  order  of  things  gives  me  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  Spanish  cabinet  accepts 
the  treaty  .  . .  agreed  to  in  Mexico,  and  if  Ferdinand  VTI  or  some  other  European 
prince  goes  to  that  country,  Spain  will  entertain  similar  designs  in  regard  to  all 
the  other  independent  governments  of  Spanish  .\merica:  she  will  desire  to  termi¬ 
nate  her  differences  with  them  upon  the  same  principles  accepted  in  regard  to 
Mexico. 

What  wore  likely  to  be  the  consecpiences,  in  Bolivar’s  opinion? 

The  transfer  t)f  Fhiropean  princes  to  the  New  World  and  their  support  by  the 
inonarchs  of  the  Old  World  may  produce  important  alterations  in  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  Government  of  America. 

•21141)— 30— Bull.  12 - 5 
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then,  was  to  be  done? 

Accordingly,  I  am  more  than  ever  of  opinion  that  it  is  indispensable  to  complete 
the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  the  entire  continent. 

How  was  this  to  be  done? 

We  should  draw  closer  together  and  agree  to  engage  with  the  new  enemies 
and  with  the  new  means  which  they  can  employ. 

However  the  views  of  the  Liberator  or  Protector  might  differ  as 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  American  States,  they  were  agreed  on  the 
wisdom  of  cooperating.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fateful  year  of  1822 
San  Martin  announced  in  the  sixth  number  of  the  Gazette  of  the 
Government,  published  at  Lima  on  the  12th  of  January,  his  opinion 
that  an  interview  of  the  two  was  not  only  in  the  interest  of  their 
respective  States  but  necessary.  In  a  matter  of  such  importance 
his  exact  language  is  essential : 

The  cause  of  the  American  Continent  leads  me  to  realize  a  design  which  arouses 
my  fondest  hopes.  I  am  going  to  meet  in  Guayaquil  the  Lilierator  of  Colombia. 
The  general  interests  of  Peru  and  of  Colombia,  the  energetic  termination  of  the 
war  which  we  wage,  and  the  establishment  of  the  destiny  which  America  is  rapidly 
approaching  make  our  interview  a  necessity,  inasmuch  as  the  order  of  events  has 
constituted  us  in  a  high  degree  responsible  for  the  success  of  this  sublime 
undertaking.* 

On  July  13,  in  replying  to  Bolivar’s  letter  of  June  17,  1822,  offering 
“troops,”  San  Martin  wrote:  “Peru  is  the  only  field  of  battle  which 
remains  in  America:  There  those  men  should  unite  who  wish  to 
share  the  honor  of  the  last  triumph  over  the  forces  which  have  been 
vanquished  in  the  rest  of  the  continent.”  The  Argentinian  patriot 
was  right:  the  “last  triumph”  was  shortly  to  be  won,  but,  through  his 
elimination  of  self,  it  was  to  be  the  sword  of  Bolivar  which  should 
tip  the  scales. 

Each  was  familiar  with  the  achievements  of  the  other  and  also  with 
his  views;  they  were  to  meet  in  person,  and  each  keen  and  interested 
observer  has  expressed  his  views  of  the  other.  Two  days  after  the 
interview  Bolivar,  writing  of  his  visitor,  said  that  his  character 
appeared  to  him  to  be  decidedly  military;  that  he  appeared  to  be 
active,  prompt,  and  not  obtuse.  A  later  view  expressed  was  that  he 
had  appeared  the  same  that  he  seemed  to  those  persons  who  judged 
him  in  the  most  favorable  manner.  And  still  later,  in  a  letter  to  Don 
Jos6  de  Lamar,  after  San  Martin’s  withdrawal  from  the  contest: 
“General  San  Martin  had  the  respect  of  the  army  which  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  obey  him,  while  the  people  of  Peru  considered  him  as  their 
liberator.  Besides,  he  had  been  fortunate,”  so  also  Bolivar  and  Sucre, 
“and  you  know  that  illusions  lent  by  fortune  are  at  times  worth  more 

<  Preamble  to  Decree  of  the  Protector  of  the  12th  of  January,  IK22.  Mitre:  Historia  dt  San  Martin,  V'ol. 
(If,  second  edition,  IMK),  p.  810. 
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than  merit.  In  fine,  my  friend,  Peru  has  lost  a  good  captain  and  a 
benefactor.” 

San  Martin’s  opinion,  likewise  e.xpressed  later,  but  when  Bolivar’s 
career  as  a  whole  was  before  the  world,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
“character.” 

He  appeared  to  possess  much  pride,  which  hardly  harmonized  with  his  habit 
of  never  looking  into  the  face  of  the  person  whom  he  addressed — at  least  unless 
that  person  was  greatly  his  inferior. 

I  was  able  to  convince  myself  of  his  lack  of  frankness  in  the  conferences  which 
I  had  with  him  at  Guayaquil  [where  the  greatest  of  the  Spanish  American  world 
met  for  the  first  and  only  time],  for  he  never  resjmnded  in  a  positive  manner  to 
my  propositions  but  always  in  evasive  terms.  .  .  . 

His  manners  were  disiingui  and  showed  the  good  education  which  he  had 
received.  .  .  . 

Public  opinion  accused  him  of  excessive  ambition  and  an  ardent  thirst  for  com¬ 
mand — a  reproach  which  he  himself  has  completely  justified. 

People  credited  him  with  great  disinterestedness,  and  that  justly,  for  he  died 
in  jmverty. 

Rivals  are  wont  to  dwell  upon  the  reverse  of  the  medal,  and  a 
word  of  praise  goes  a  long  way. 

What  were  “the  propositions”  to  which  Bolivar  replied  in  “evasive 
terms”?  Two  days  after  the  interview  he  wrote  a  letter  to  General 
Santander,  then  Vice  and  Acting  President  of  Colombia,  the  first  of 
the  three  from  which  extract  has  been  made,  containing  what  is  said 
to  be  a  memorandum  of  Bolivar’s  conversations  with  his  illustrious 
visitor.  In  this  important  document  San  Martin  is  represented  as 
desiring  to  see  “the  foundations  of  government  well  established” 
before  he  withdrew  from  public  life,  and  then  quoted  to  the  effect 
“that  the  Government  should  not  be  democratic  in  Peru,  for  such  a 
system  did  not  suit  that  country;  and  that  there  should  come  from 
Europe  a  prince  who  would  take  complete  charge  of  the  State.” 

To  this  Bolivar  replied,  and  doubtless  at  greater  length  than  in 
his  letter  of  the  previous  year  to  San  Martin  on  the  same  subject, 
“that  the  introduction  of  European  princes  woidd  not  suit  America 
or  Colombia,  for  they  were  so  different  from  our  peoples:  that,  for 
his  part,  he  would  oppose  this,  so  far  as  he  was  able,”  and,  fortunately 
for  us,  Bolivar  was  able  to  do  so;  “but  that  he  would  not  object  to  the 
particular  form  of  government  which  each  State  wished  to  adopt  for 
itself.”  On  this  point,  the  memorandum  contents  itself  with  the 
statement  that  Bolivar  “added  his  thoughts  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  governments,”  specifically  referring,  however,  “to  his  discourse 
to  the  Congress  of  Angostura,”  of  February  15,  1819,  thus  giving  to 
that  important  document  even  greater  weight  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  his  conception  of  the  State,  the  extent  of  its  powers, 
and  their  distribution  among  the  branches  of  Government. 
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To  Bolivar’s  exposition  of  his  views,  “the  Protector  of  Peru”  is 
made  to  reply  “that  the  European  prince  would  arriv'e  later.” 
“Whereupon,”  the  memorandum  continues,  without  break,  “Bolivar 
responded  that  he  would  never  agree  to  allow  such  princes  to  be 
enthroned  in  America;  that  he  would  prefer  to  invite  General  Iturbide 
to  accept  the  throne,  in  order  that  no  Bourbons,  or  Austrians,  or 
other  European  dynasty  should  come  to  America.” 

It  would  be  unfair  to  San  Martin  not  to  add  that,  reading  aright 
the  ambition  of  Bolivar,  he  had  offered  to  serve  under  “his  orders” — 
an  offer  which  w'as  not  accepted,  although  San  Martin  assured 
Bolivar,  in  a  letter  to  him  within  a  month  of  the  interview,  “that  it 
would  have  been  the  acme  of  happiness  for  me  to  have  terminated  the 
war  of  independence  under  the  orders  of  a  general  to  whom  America 
owes  her  liberty.  Fate, ’’’San  Martin  continued,  “decreed  otherwise.” 
Fate  is  made  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  but  it  is  often  the  right  or 
wrong  action  of  a  dominating  man  at  a  crucial  moment,  as  he  is 
happily  inspired  or  badly  advised.  Bolivar  was  right  not  to  accept 
San  Martin’s  offer,  because  the  supreme  command  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  have  been  uncomfortable;  the  chances  of  misun¬ 
derstandings  would  have  been  legion;  and,  as  the  crowning  victories, 
within  the  next  four  years,  of  Junin  and  Ayacucho  amply  showed, 
Bolivar  did  not  need  even  San  Martin’s  cooperation  in  “the  last 
triumph  over  the  forces  which  have  been  vanquished  in  the  rest  of 
the  continent.” 

But  the  victory  of  Bolivar  at  Guayaquil  was  greater  than  any 
which  he  had  previously  won  or  later  was  privileged  to  gain,  for  it 
was  over  San  Martin,  who  had  never  been  conquered,  and  the  triumph 
of  Bolivar  in  the  two  days’  interview  at  Guayaquil  in  July  of  1822 
made  it  a  certainty  in  advance  of  Monroe’s  resounding  pronounce¬ 
ment  in  December,  1823,  that  the  Americas  were  to  be  politically 
separated  from  the  older  world  by  a  barrier  more  impassable  than  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans — a  spiritual,  moral,  and  intellectual 
achievement  which,  in  the  retrospect  of  a  hundred  years,  seems  to  be 
the  supreme  contribution  of  Bolivar  not  only  to  America  but  to  the 
world  at  large. 

Bolivar  ranks  indeed  high  as  a  soldier  and  commander  in  chief,  for 
his  local  victories  in  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador  established 
their  independence  of  Spain,  and  his  victories  of  Junin  and  Ayacucho 
in  Peru  were  continental  in  their  conseiiuences,  broke  the  spirit  of 
Spain,  and  assured  the  Spanish  American  States  of  their  acqui»'ed 
independence.  However,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  reputation  of  the 
“Liberator,”  as  he  is  appropriately  called,  is  to  us  of  to-day,  in  the 
retrospect  of  a  hundred  years  from  his  death  on  the  17th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1830,  that  of  a  political  prophet,  the  interpreter  of  the  politi- 
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cal  ideals  and  soul  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  foremost  and  the  out¬ 
standing  figure  in  the  Spanish  American  world. 

Prophecy  has  often  been  a  thing  of  the  desert  or  of  e.xile,  and 
Bolivar  w'ould  have  looked  upon  his  two  years  in  the  West  Indies, 
from  1815  to  1817,  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both.  His  initial 
success  had  ended  for  the  moment  in  failure,  but  the  two  lean  years, 
the  darkest  in  his  career  as  emancipator — and  likewise  the  darkest  in 
Spanish  America — were  only  fallow  in  the  sense  that  the  seed,  already 
widely  scattered,  needed  time  to  take  root,  and  sunlight  to  ripen  the 
liberal  fruit  of  the  future.  Bolivar  found  opportunity  for  thought 
and  continuous  reflection,  which  the  fields  of  battle  denied  him.  His 
letter  of  September  6,  1815,  written  in  Jamaica,  to  a  gentleman 
variously  identified  as  the  Duke  of  Manchestei  and  a  “Mr.  Heliop,” 
is  the  first  comprehensive  and  abiding  statement  of  his  political  sys¬ 
tem,  for  his  was  a  political  as  well  as  a  military  mind,  betraying  in  a 
marked  degree  the  meditation  of  the  philosopher,  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  that  comes  from  contact  with  life,  and  the  judgment 
and  decision  of  the  man  of  action. 

The  incipient  philosopher,  political  theorist,  and  practical  reformer 
are  revealed  in  a  manifesto  which  some  three  years  earlier  ho  had 
issued  (in  1812)  on  offering  his  services  to  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Granada,  with  whose  subsequent  history  his  life  and  achievements  are 
inseparable.  “I  am,  Granadans,  a  son  of  unhappy  Caracas” — in 
which  city  he  was  born  on  July  24,  1783,  when  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  was  as  yet  unrecognized  by  the  mother  country — 
“who,  escaping  miraculously  from  the  midst  of  her  physical  and  polit¬ 
ical  ruins,  is  still  faithful  to  the  just  and  liberal  system  which  my 
country  proclaimed  [in  the  preceding  year],  and  who  comes  here  to 
follow  the  banners  of  independence  which  wave  so  gloriously  in  these 
States. ” 

Turning  from  New  Granada,  which  had  in  November,  1811, 
declared  its  independence,  he  availed  himself  of  the  mistakes  of  his 
Venezuelan  countrymen  to  state  certain  principles  which  were  then 
and  afterwards  to  be  the  fundamentals  of  his  system  of  thought  and 
are  an  interesting  introduction  to  his  practical  philosophy: 

The  codes  consulted  by  our  magistrates  were  not  those  in  which  they  might 
learn  the  practical  science  of  government;  but  those  which  have  l)een  invented 
by  certain  iMjnevolent  visionaries,  who,  imagining  chimerical  republics,  have 
thought  it  {Kissible  to  attain  political  jxirfcction,  assuming  the  i)erfectibility  of 
the  human  race.  Thus  it  is  that  wc  have  had  philosophers  in  place  of  chiefs, 
philanthropy  in  place  of  legislation,  dialectics  in  place  of  tactics,  and  sophists 
in  place  of  soldiers. 

The  constitutional  system  of  the  United  States  neither  then  nor 
later  accorded  with  his  political  philosophy,  lor  the  local  divisions  of 
the  countries  which  were  proclaiming  their  independence  were  not 
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States  but  Provinces,  and  therefore  unlike  the  States  which,  in  their 
united  capacities,  form  the  American  or  Federal  Union: 

Although  the  federal  system  of  government  is  the  most  perfect  system  and 
the  most  apt  to  promote  the  happiness  of  man  in  society,  yet  that  system  is  the 
most  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  our  infant  states.  Generally  speaking,  not 
all  of  our  citizens  are  in  a  position  to  exercise  their  political  rights  in  the  fullest 
measure,  for  they  lack  the  political  virtues  which  mark  the  true  republican — 
virtues  which  are  not  acquired  under  absolute  governments  that  do  not  recognize 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  citizen. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  the  larger  formulation  of  his  views  in  the 
letter  from  Jamaica  and  their  extension  to  the  Spanish  American 
world.  The  fate  of  Spain  was  that  of  Rome,  w'hose  empire  had  sepa¬ 
rated  into  States  with  governments  framed  to  meet  their  varied 
needs;  it  w^ould  therefore  be  futile  to  plan  to  make  of  the  Spanish 
possessions  a  single  and  monarchical  State,  for  the  “clumsy  colossus 
.  .  .  would  fall  of  its  own  weight  at  the  least  convulsion”;  therefore, 
Spanish  America  would  form  15  or  17  independent  States,  their 
governments  would  be  republican,  and  for  the  reasons  which  he  stated 
at  length,  there  are  to  date  exactly  18  republics  of  Spanish  American 
origin,  which  are  so  many  permanent  and  impressive  witnesses  to 
Bolivar’s  position  as  a  political  prophet. 

It  would  be  an  injustice  to  his  memory  as  a  statesman  not  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  reasons  which  caused  him  to  prefer  the  republic  to  the  mon¬ 
archy,  albeit  in  a  centralized,  as  distinct  from  a  federal,  form. 

1.  The  well-understood  interest  of  a  republic  is  concerned  with  its  preserva¬ 
tion,  prosperity,  and  glory.  .  .  .  There  is  no  stimulus  which  excites  republicans 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  their  territory  to  their  own  detriment  in  order  that 
their  neighlmrs  may  enjoy  a  lilieral  constitution.  They  obtain  no  right,  they 
derive  no  advantage  by  conquering  the  neighboring  States  unless  they  make 
them  colonies,  conquests,  or  allies  after  the  example  of  Rome.  But  such  exam¬ 
ples  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  just  principles  of  republican  systems;  and,  I 
may  say  further,  in  manifest  opimsition  to  the  interests  of  their  citizens. 

In  passing,  he  touches  on  the  dangers  of  overexpansion: 

2.  A  State  too  extensive  in  itself,  or  by  virtue  of  its  dependencies,  ultimately 
falls  into  decay;  its  free  government  is  transformed  into  a  tyranny;  it  disregards 
the  principles  which  it  should  preserve,  and  finally  degenerates  into  destmtism. 

And  on  the  comparative  longevity  of  large  and  small  republics: 

3.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  small  republics  is  stability;  the  char¬ 
acteristic  of  large  republics  is  mutability.  Such  republics  always  drift  toward 
empire.  Almost  all  of  the  small  republics  have  lived  long.  Among  the  large 
republics  only  Rome  sustained  herself  for  several  centuries.  This  happened 
because  the  capital  city  was  a  republic,  while  the  rest  of  Rome’s  dominions  were 
governed  by  dilTerent  laws  and  institutions. 

Forsaking  the  abstract,  Bolivar  applies  his  premises  to  the  concrete 
situation  of  Spanish  America  as  it  seemed  to  him  and  to  us  of  to-day : 

4.  1  think  that  the  Spanish  Americans  who  are  anxious  for  peace,  arts,  sciences, 
commerce,  and  agriculture,  would  prefer  republics  to  kingdoms.  .  .  . 
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5.  Among  the  popular  and  representative  sj’stems  of  government  I  do  not 
approve  of  the  Federal  system;  it  is  too  perfect;  and  it  requires  virtues  and 
political  talents  much  superior  to  our  own.  For  a  similar  reason  I  dislike  the 
mixed  monarchy  formed  of  aristocracy  and  democracy,  which  has  procured 
so  much  fortune  and  splendor  to  England. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done? 

6.  As  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  select  from  republics  and  monarchies  the  must 
jjerfect  form,  let  us  not  become  demagogical  anarchies  or  monocratic  tyrannies. 
These  opposite  extremes  would  carry  us  to  the  same  reefs — unhappiness  and  dis¬ 
honor.  Let  us  seek  a  mean  between  them! 

Following  these  clear-sighted  observations,  Bolivar  made  some 
equally  clear-visioned  prophecies.  Regarding  Central  America,  he 
predicted  that  “its  canals  will  shorten  the  distances  of  the  world;  they 
will  draw  closer  the  commercial  relations  of  Europe,  America,  and 
Asia.”  He  envisioned  a  congress  of  American  nations,  which  in  our 
day  is  materializing  in  a  long  and  unbroken  succession  of  Pan  American 
conferences : 

7.  How  grand  it  would  be  if  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  should  be  to  us  what  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  to  the  Greeks!  God  grant  that  some  day  we  may  have 
the  fortune  to  install  there  an  august  congress  of  representatives  of  republics, 
kingdoms,  and  empires  to  treat  and  discuss  important  subjects  of  jMiace  and  war 
with  the  nations  of  the  other  three-quarters  of  the  world. 

Passing  prophecies  that  Chile  is  likeliest  to  endure  longest  as  a 
republic  and  that  Peru  will  “accomplish  a  great  deal,  if  she  secures 
her  liberty” — prophecies  which  we  should  like  to  extend  to  every 
republic  of  the  Americas— we  may  note  that  Bolivar  made  a  predic¬ 
tion  in  the  letter  which  he  himself  shortly  realized : 

8.  New  Granada  will  unite  with  Venezuela — 

in  fact,  he  went  himself  one  better  by  later  adding  Ecuador  (although 
their  inclusion  did  not  survive  his  lifetime) — and  that  the  resulting 
“nation  should  be  called  Colombia,  as  a  sign  of  gratitude  to  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  New  World,”  which  it  is  not  unusual  for  our  Spanish 
friends  of  to-day  to  call  El  Mundo  de  Colon,  In  connection  with  the 
creation  of  Colombia,  Bolivar  completes  his  conception  of  the  form 
of  government  which  he  then  considered  as  best  fitted  to  a  Spanish- 
American  country' : 

9.  Its  government  may  imitate  the  English  Government,  with  the  difference 
that,  in  place  of  a  king,  there  will  lx;  an  elective  executive  who  should  hold  office 
at  most  for  life,  and  should  never  lx;  hereditary,  if  a  republic  is  desired.  There 
will  l>e  an  upper  house  of  the  legislature  composed  of  members  elected  under  no 
other  restrictions  than  those  existing  in  regard  to  the  lower  house  in  England. 
I  desire  that  this  constitution  should  partake  of  the  chactcristics  of  all  forms  of 
government,  but  should  not  partake  of  all  their  vices. 

As  in  days  of  old,  the  prophet  was  with  Bolivar  the  lawgiver,  and 
to  each  American  State  with  which  he  was  connected  he  gave — 
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perhaps  it  is  permissible  to  say  imposed — a  constitution  of  his  own 
making,  for  the  simple  reason  which  he  states  within  a  single  sentence : 

10.  Colombia  l^ing  my  country,  I  have  an  incontestable  right  to  wish  for  her 
that  form  of  government  whicli,  in  my  oi)inion,  is  l>est. 

These  numbered  paragraphs  were  as  the  Ten  Commandments  to 
Bolivar,  the  political  theorist  and  constitution  maker.  They  are, 
however,  but  samples  of  his  political  prescience,  which  is  discouraging 
even  to  the  bookman  and  closet  philosopher,  not  to  speak  of  the 
professional  statesman.  Here  we  have,  in  good  part,  Bolivar  the 
theorist. 

Within  four  years  he  was  away  from  the  West  Indies,  in  control 
of  a  part  of  Venezuela  and  establishing  the  capital  of  the  redeemed 
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State  at  Angostura,  in  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco,  whither  he  sum¬ 
moned  a  congress  of  delegates  and  addressed  them. 

The  discourse  of  February  15,  1819,  is  that  to  which  he  referred  in 
the  memorandum  of  the  interview  at  Guayaquil,  in  Ecuador,  with  San 
Martin  in  the  epoch-making  summer  of  1822.  This  is  the  second 
stage  of  Bolivar’s  contributions  to  constitutional  theor>'  and  practice. 

The  letter  from  Jamaica  was  a  mine  of  theor\',  from  which  he  was 
to  extract  the  ore  and  make,  as  he  hoped,  a  solid,  harmonious,  and 
substantial  structure  for  Venezuela,  not  only  his  country  but  the 
country  of  his  birth,  which  no  doubt  seemed  an  added  reason,  if  any 
were  needed,  why  Bolivar  should  “wish”  for  it  “that  form  of  govern¬ 
ment”  which,  in  his  “opinion”  was  the  “best.” 
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The  way  to  grasp  Bolivar’s  astounding  breadth  and  depth  of  mind 
and  the  reason  why  he  overtops  the  common  level  of  mankind  of  his 
day,  as  well  as  ours,  is  to  put  in  a  few  numbered  paragraphs  the 
lessons  in  constitutional  government  which  he  professed  to  his  country¬ 
men  in  1819,  and  to  San  Martin,  his  recalcitrant  pupil  of  1822,  to 
whom  he  assigned  the  undisclosed  rating  of  “not  obtuse.” 

There  is  nothing  better  than  Bolivar’s  advice  of  short  terms  for 
public  officials: 

1.  The  continuation  of  authority  in  the  same  person  has  often  proved  the 
undoing  of  democratic  governments.  Frequent  elections  are  essential  to  the 
system  of  (Mpular  government,  liecause  there  is  nothing  so  dangerous  as  to  suffer 
jKJwer  to  lie  vested  for  a  long  time  in  one  citizen.  The  people  become  accustomed 
to  ol)eying  him,  and  he  becomes  accustomed  to  commanding,  hence  the  origin  of 
usurpation  and  tyranny.  A  proper  jealousy  is  the  guarantee  of  republican 
liberty,  and  our  citizens  must  very  justly  fear  that  the  same  magistrate  who 
has  governed  them  for  a  long  time  may  continue  to  rule  them  forever.* 

It  was  natural  that  Bolivar  should  be  opposed  to  a  federal  union 
of  the  Spanish  American  Republics,  considering,  as  he  did,  each  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct,  with  varied  conditions  and  different  problems: 

2.  The  more  I  admire  the  excellence  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  Venezuela, 
the  more  I  am  persuaded  of  the  impossibility  of  adopting  it  in  our  State.* 

His  reference  to  the  North  American  system  is  courteous  but  meas¬ 
ured  and  unfavorable: 

3.  And,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  remarkable  that  its  model  in  North  America 
endures  so  successfully,  and  is  not  overthrown  in  the  presence  of  the  first  trouble 
or  danger.  The  United  States  is  a  unique  model  of  political  virtues  and  moral 
education.  It  has  been  cradled  in  lil)erty,  it  has  been  reared  in  freedom  and 
lives  on  pure  liberty.  Although  in  many  respects  that  people  is  unique  in  the 
history  of  humanity,  it  is  remarkable,  I  repeat,  that  a  system  so  weak  and  com¬ 
plicated  as  the  federal  system  should  have  endured  in  circumstances  as  difficult 
and  delicate  as  those  which  have  existed.* 

It  must  he  admitted  that  Bolivar’s  reasons  for  refusing  to  accept 
the  federal  form  of  government  of  the  Northern  Republic  are  sound. 
But  Bolivar  makes  his  objections  more  convincing,  if  possible,  by  a 
statement  of  the  differences  between  the  two  worlds.  With  telling 
effect,  he  invokes  the  authority  of  Montesquieu,  whom  the  North 
Americans  were  never  weaiy  of  citing  in  behalf  of  their  system: 

4.  But  whatever  the  case  may  Iw;,  as  regards  the  American  Nation,  I  must 
say  tfiat  nothing  is  further  from  my  mind  than  to  try  to  assimilate  the  conditions 
and  characters  of  two  nations  as  different  as  the  Anglo-American  and  the  Spanish 
American.  Would  it  not  lx;  extremely  ilifficult  to  apply  to  Spain  the  code  of 
IMilitical,  civil,  and  religious  lilterty  of  Kiigland?  It  would  l)e  even  mure  difficult 
to  adapt  to  Venezuela  the  laws  of  North  America.  D(K!s  not  V Esprit  des  Lois 
stat<;  that  the  laws  must  l>e  suited  to  the  peo|>le  for  whom  they  are  made;  that 

>  Tran-iliilMl  from  liollvar's  wlilrewi  at  tho  CotiicrRHa  of  Ansostiiru.  >  Id.  *  Id. 
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it  is  a  great  coincidence  when  the  laws  of  one  nation  suit  another;  that  laws 
must  bear  relation  to  the  physical  features  of  a  country,  its  climate,  its  soil, 
its  situation,  extent,  and  the  manner  of  life  of  the  people;  that  laws  must  have 
reference  to  the  degree  of  liberty  that  their  constitution  provides,  to  the  religion 
of  the  inhabitants,  their  inclinations,  wealth,  number,  trade,  customs,  and 
manners?  Such  is  the  code  that  we  should  consult,  not  that  of  Washington.* 

In  the  letter  from  Jamaica  he  had  eschewed  the  federal  system  of 
the  North  and  the  British  system  of  the  Old  World  in  favor  of  a  via 
media.  But  in  the  interval  his  views  had  undergone  a  change.  He 
had  become  an  Anglican — if  such  a  term  be  permissible  in  the 
political  world — indeed,  he  was  already  an  Anglophile  when  San 
Martin  and  Bolivar  conversed  for  the  better  part  of  two  days  in  1822. 
“I  perceived,”  the  former  relates — “and  Bolivar  himself  told  me — 
that  those  officers  in  whom  he  had  most  confidence” — Sucre  always 
e.xcepted,  be  it  said  in  passing — “were  the  Englishmen  who  served 
in  his  army.”  He  admitted  then,  as  always,  at  least  in  outward 
form,  the  superiority  of  the  republic  to  the  monarchy  for  Venezuela, 
as  for  every  other  American  state : 

5.  A  republican  government  has  been,  is,  and  must  be  that  of  Venezuela,  based 
on  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  division  of  power,  civil  liberty,  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  slavery,  the  abolition  of  monarchy  and  of  privileges.* 

Nevertheless,  the  example  of  Great  Britain  and  its  experience  were 
persuasive  and  worthy  of  more  than  consideration: 

6.  No  matter  how  thoroughly  the  executive  power  of  England  is  examined 
it  can  but  be  considered  as  the  most  perfect  model,  whether  for  a  kingdom,  an 
aristocracy,  or  a  democracy.  I^et  us  apply  to  Venezuela  this  sort  of  executive 
power  in  the  jjerson  of  a  President  appointed  by  the  people  or  their  representa¬ 
tives,  and  we  shall  have  taken  a  long  step  toward  national  happiness.^ 

Not  only  was  this  so  in  legislative  matters,  it  was  especially  so  in  the 
duties  attached  to  executive  power: 

7.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  the  people  than  a  weak  Executive;  and  if 
in  a  monarchy  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  grant  the  Executive  so  many 
lM)wer8,  how  much  more  indispensable  are  tlu)se  powers  in  a  republic!  .  .  . 

republican  Executive  is  a  man  isolated  in  the  midst  of  society,  charged  with 
restraining  the  impulse  of  tlie  |>eople  towards  license  and  the  inclination  of  judges 
and  administrators  towards  abuse  of  the  law.* 

The  weight  of  responsibility  and  the  pressure  upon  an  executive, 
which  Ihdivar  himself  so  well  knew,  are.  described: 

8.  He  is  responsible  to  the  legislative  body,  the  Senate  and  the  people;  he  is  a 
single  individual  resisting  tlie  combined  attack  of  the  opinions,  the  interests,  and 
the  passions  of  the  social  state,  who,  as  Carnot  has  said,  does  nothing  but  con¬ 
tinually  struggle  iH'tween  the  desire  to  dominate  and  the  desire  to  eseaix* 
duinination.  He  is,  in  short,  an  athlete  pitted  against  a  multitude  of  athletes. 

*  li.  •  III.  ’  Id.  •  Id. 
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To  correct  this  weakness  the  Executive  must  possess  great  energy  with  which  k 
to  meet  the  resistance  which  the  legislative  power,  the  judiciary,  and  the  people  P 
necessarily  oppose  to  the  Executive  in  a  republic.  If  all  the  means  justlj'  granted  1 
to  the  Executive  are  not  placed  within  his  reach,  the  Executive  power  will  I 
become  useless  or  subject  to  abuse.  The  death  of  the  Government  will  ensue,  I 
and  the  heirs  will  l)e  anarchy,  usurpation,  and  tyranny.®  1 

The  conclusions  which  he  draws  are  indeed  true,  if  but  the  premises  f 
be  correct,  and,  supposing  that  they  are,  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn?  u 
We  of  to-day  are  still  in  quest  of  the  answer.  I 

Bolivar  laid  great  stress,  and  properly,  on  the  judiciary,  which  was  [ 
to  be  independent;  he  recommended  the  jury  system,  which  is  not 
looked  upon  by  us  of  the  N  irth  with  the  favor  of  yesterday;  he  advo¬ 
cated,  as  we  of  to-day  should  also,  wise  civil  and  criminal  codes,  and 
laws  in  accordance  with  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  society  in  which 
they  were  to  be  applied : 

9.  The  V'enezuelans  love  their  country,  but  they  do  not  love  its  laws,  because 

these  were  noxious  and  the  source  of  evil.  ...  If  there  is  not  a  sacred  respect 
for  the  country,  for  its  laws  and  authorities,  society  enters  into  a  state  of  con¬ 
fusion,  an  individual  conflict  between  man  and  man,  hand  to  hand.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  our  laws  are  sorry  relics  of  all  the  ancient  and  modern  despotisms;  .  .  . 
let  us  frame  a  code  of  Venezuelan  laws.'® 

Hitherto  Bolivar  had  contented  himself  with  three  branches  of 
government.  A  fourth  makes  its  appearance,  and  it  apparently  came 
to  stay,  for  it  is  retained  in  the  carefully  drawn  constitution  for  the 
State  of  Bolivia,  named  for  him  and  by  which  he  was  requested  to  ■ 

frame  the  scheme  of  gov'ernment  some  seven  years  later.  The  idea  of  I 

a  council  of  censors  is  thus  introduced:  1 

10.  Let  us  give  our  Republic  a  fourth  power,  having  jurisdiction  over  youth  , 
and  the  hearts  of  men,  over  public  spirit,  good  customs,  and  republican  morality. 

Let  us  establish  such  an  Areopagus  to  watch  over  the  education  of  children,  over 
national  instruction,  that  it  may  purify  whatever  is  corrupt  in  the  rcjniblic,  may 
denounce  ingratitude,  selfishness,  coldness  of  love  for  the  country,  idleness, 
negligence;  that  it  may  pass  judgment  upon  the  first  signs  of  corruption,  and 
pernicious  examples.  ..." 

Such  a  council  of  censors  was  also  new  to  the  Congress  of  Angostura, 
whose  members,  however,  failed  to  accept  it,  although  they  printed 
the  proposal  as  an  appendix  to  the  constitution,  to  be  read  and  known 
to  the  world  at  large.’* 

•  Id.  10  Id.  »  Id. 

»  The  censor,  however,  was  not  unknown  in  North  America.  In  the  first  constitution  of  Pennsylvania, 
framed  in  1776,  there  is  the  followinK  provision: 

“SECT.  47  In  order  that  the  free<lom  of  the  commonwealth  may  be  preserved  inviolate  forever,  there 
shall  he  chosen  by  ballot  by  the  freemen  in  each  city  and  county  resjiectively,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
October,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three,  and  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October, 
in  every  seventh  year  thereafter,  two  {lersons  in  each  city  and  county  of  this  state,  to  l)e  called  the  COUN¬ 
CIL  OF  CENSORS;  who  shall  meet  together  on  the  second  Monday  of  Novemt>er  next  ensuing  their 
election;  the  majority  of  whom  shall  be  a  quorum  in  every  case,  except  as  to  calling  a  convention,  in  which 
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It  was  an  honor  which  any  man  would  appreciate  to  have  a  State 
bear  his  name,  and  the  recpiest  was  no  doubt  agreeable  to  Bolivar  to  draft 
a  constitution  for  his  namesake,  of  which  he  was  officially  proclaimed 
the  father,  protector,  and  first  President,  as  he  had  already  done  for 
the  country  of  his  birth  and  for  Colombia,  whereof  he  was  a  citizen. 

We  are  justified  in  presuming  that  Bolivar  meant  to  embody  in 
the  draft  the  experience  which  he  had  had  in  constitution  making 
and  remaking,  and  to  endow  the  youngest  of  the  then  republics  with 
an  instrument  of  government  which  would  be  adequate  to  its  con¬ 
ditions  and  needs  and  be  a  model  for  future  Spanish  American  States. 
His  faithful  secretary  and  companion  in  arms.  General  O’Leary,  more 
than  intimated  this  when  he  wrote  of  the  task  at  hand:  “So  great 
was  his  soul  that  he  would  not  sacrifice  his  convictions,  which  were 
sustained  by  reason  and  experience,  upon  the  altar  of  popularity. 
...  He  sought  a  system  which  would  be  strong  enough  to  curb 
revolutions  and  not  theories  which  would  foment  them.” 

Moreover,  Bolfvar  himself  wrote,  in  the  discourse  composed  to 
explain  the  draft,  “All  of  my  powers  have  been  employed  in  setting 
forth  my  opinions  on  the  method  of  governing  free  men  on  the 
principles  adopted  among  civilized  people.” 

The  Constitution  for  Bolivia  was  one  of  powers  and  checks  and 
balances.  The  President,  with  functions  much  like  the  Chief  E.xecu- 
tive  of  the  United  States,  was  to  be  elected  by  the  Congress  and  to 
serve  for  life,  to  be  replaced  upon  death  or  disability  by  a  Vice 
President,  whose  ordinary  duty  was  to  preside  over  the  Cabinet, 
consisting  of  a  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Foreign  Affairs,  a  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Finance,  and  a  Secretary  of  War  and  Navy.  The  Bolivian 

tvo-thirds  of  the  whole  number  elected  shall  aitree:  And  whose  duty  It  shall  be  to  enquire  whether  the 
constitution  has  been  preserved  inviolate  in  every  part;  and  whether  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  government  have  |)erformed  their  duty  as  guardians  of  the  i)eople.  or  ikssumed  to  themselves,  or  exercised 
other  or  greater  [towers  than  they  are  intitlcd  to  by  the  constitution;  They  are  also  to  enquire  whether  the 
public  taxes  have  been  justly  laid  and  collected  in  all  parts  of  this  commonwealth,  in  what  manner  the 
public  monies  have  Iteen  disposed  of,  and  whether  the  laws  have  Iteen  duly  executed.  For  these  purposes 
they  shall  have  [tower  to  send  for  [tersons,  [ta[ters,  and  reettrds;  they  shall  have  authority  to  pass  [tublic 
censures,  to  order  inqteachments,  and  to  reertmmend  to  the  legislature  the  re[tealing  of  such  laws  as  ap[tear 
to  them  to  have  been  enacted  contrary  to  the  [trinci[tles  of  the  constitution.  These  powers  they  shall 
continue  to  have,  for  and  during  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  day  of  their  election  and  no  longer;  The 
said  council  of  censors  shall  also  have  [mwer  to  call  a  convention,  to  meet  within  two  years  after  their 
sitting,  if  there  aiqtear  to  them  an  absolute  necessity  of  amending  any  article  of  the  constitution  which  may 
he  defective,  ex[>laining  such  as  may  be  thought  not  clearly  ex[)resse<l,  and  of  adding  such  as  are  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  ha[i[)inass  of  the  [ieo[)le;  But  the  articles  to  be  amended,  and  the 
amendments  [iro[)osed,  and  such  articles  as  are  proimsed  to  be  added  or  abolished,  shall  be  promulgated 
at  least  six  months  before  the  day  ap[K>inted  for  the  election  of  such  convention,  for  the  previous  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  [)eo[)le.  that  they  may  have  an  op|>ortunity  of  instructing  their  delegates  on  the  subject.” 
F.  N.  Thor[ie's  Thr  Fedrral  and  State  Constitutionn,  Colonial  Chartert,  and  Other  Organic  Laic$  of  the  Statet, 
Territoriee,  and  Colonies  now  or  heretofore  forming  The  I'nited  States  of  America  (Washington,  lyOP),  Vol.  V, 
pp.  30j1-S0<»2.  I 

Thus  [irovision  remained  a  feature  of  the  constitution  of  Fennsylvimia  until  ITBO.  It  was  adopted  ver¬ 
batim  in  the  Vermont  constitution  of  1777  (Thorite.  Vol.  VI,  p.  374S)  and  was  not  disiiensed  with  until 
nearly  a  century  later  in  1869.  (.ewls  H.  Meader,  “Tlte  Council  of  Censors”  In  The  Pennsglrania  Maga- 
line  of  llistorg  and  Biography  (October,  1896),  p.  266. 

■'  Translatetl  from  the  Proyeeto  de  Constitucion  para  la  Kepubliea  de  Bolivia  y  Discurso  del  Libertador. 
(Lima,  1826),  p.  3  of  the  Discurso 
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President  was  indeed  an  innovation — instead  of  serving  for  a  short 
period  of  years,  “this  supreme  authority  must  be  perpetual,”  and, 
like  the  sun,  a  center  for  the  lesser  planets,  “because  governments 
without  hierarchies  need,  more  than  other  governments,  a  fixed  point 
around  which  may  revolve  magistrates  and  citizens,  men  and  things.” 
The  new  President  of  Bolivia  was  to  be  like  an  Old  World  monarch  for 
life,  restrained  by  a  written  constitution,  or,  in  Bolivar’s  picturesque 
language,  one  whose  “head  has  been  removed  in  order  that  no  person 
may  fear  his  intentions,”  and  whose  “hands  have  been  tied  that  he 
may  injure  no  one.”  ” 

It  is  perhaps  permissible  to  suggest  that  Bolivar’s  career  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  various  countries  had  been  stormy  and  at  times  uncertain  of 
tenure,  so  that  his  preference  was  for  lesser  power,  with  greater 
certainty  of  tenure. 

The  legislature  was  a  triple-headed  creation,  consisting  of  a  trinity 
of  houses,  each  of  which  was  to  consist  of  30  members.**  The  House 
of  Tribunes,  holding  office  for  a  period  of  four  years,  was  to  deal  with 
financial  and  foreign  affairs,  public  works,  the  Army,  and  the  Navy. 
The  House  of  Senators,  whose  tenure  of  office  was  for  eight  years, 
was  to  “draw  up”  the  legal  codes;  to  deal  with  “infractions  of  the 
constitution”;  with  the  “prompt  administration  of  justice”  and 
judicial  matters  generally;  with  legal  reforms;  with  the  “approval 
or  rejection”  of  certain  e.xecutive  and  judicial  officers,  and  with 
ecclesiastical  matters.  The  House  of  Censors,  proposed  to  the 
Congress  of  Angostura  but  not  adopted  by  that  body,  made  up  of 
30  members,  as  other  branches,  but  to  hold  office  for  life,  was  to  see 
to  it  that  “the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties”  of  the  Republic  were 
e.xocuted  and  to  “denounce  before  the  Senate”  infractions  of  “the 
fundamental  laws”  by  the  President  or  other  high  executive  officials; 
to  propose  exclusively  laws  relating  to  “the  press,  economic  matters, 
and  education”;  to  “protect  liberty  of  the  press,”  encourage  “arts 
and  sciences,”  to  distribute  “honors  and  rewards,”  and  to  condemn 
to  “eternal  opprobrium  the  usurpers  of  public  authority,  notorious 
traitors,  and  flagrant  criminals.”  In  this  part  of  the  draft  Bolivar 
had  his  eye  on  “the  Areopagus  of  Athens  and  the  Censors  of  Rome.” 
In  passing  upon  proposed  laws  the  three  houses  were  to  act  separately, 
e.xcept  that  in  case  of  disagreement  they  might  meet  in  a  joint  session 
“to  discuss”  differences  of  opinion.  Having  been  “adopted  by  two 
houses,”  the  bill  was  to  be  sent  for  promulgation  to  the  President, 
who,  if  he  thought  it  “not  suitable,”  might  return  it  with  the  request 
that  it  “be  reconsidered,”  in  which  case  the  chambers  were  to  meet 


«  U.,  6. 


>*  Id.,  7. 


>•  Id.,  the  Prontdo,  Title  4. 
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in  joint  session,  a  “majority  vote”  deciding  once  and  for  all  the  fate 
of  the  bill. 

The  judicial  power  was  to  consist  of  a  “Supreme  Court  of  Justice” 
and  of  inferior  courts.  The  supreme  body  was  to  be  composed  “of 
a  president  and  si.\  judges,  together  with  a  registrar,”  with  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  cases  relating  to  “ambassadors”  and  other  “diplomatic  agents 
and  consuls,”  as  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and,  in 
addition,  “criminal  cases”  relating  to  important  officers  of  the 
Republic  and  matters  of  patronage,  and  to  “e.xamine  papal  bulls, 
briefs,  and  rescripts  relating  to  civil  affairs.” 

Relating  to  inferior  courts  was  a  provision — not  to  be  found  in 
the  law  or  practice  of  the  Northern  Republic,  but  favored  in  many 
countries — for  courts  of  conciliation.  The  “justices  of  the  peace  in 
each  village”  were  to  “act  as  conciliators”;  and,  though  fiscal  pros¬ 
ecutions  were  outside  their  sphere,  “no  civil  or  criminal  cause”  was 
to  he  commenced  “unless  previously  submitted  to  them.”  As  was 
proper  for  conciliators,  their  functions  were  “limited  to  hearing  the 
statements  of  the  parties,  to  informing  them  of  their  rights,  and  to 
effecting  between  them  a  judicious  accommodation.”  Bolivar’s 
judicial  system  was  to  enjoy  “absolute  independence,”  and  “the 
people,”  he  said,  “present  the  candidates,  while  the  legislature 
selects  the  individuals  who  are  to  be  members  of  the  courts.  If  the 
judicial  power  does  not  proceed  from  this  origin,”  he  added,  “it  can 
not  conserve  in  its  full  purity  the  security  of  individual  rights.”  ** 

Certain  striking  provisions  deal  with  what  was  termed  “the 
electoral  body.”  '*  It  w'as  to  be  “composed  of  electors  chosen  by 
popular  vote”  to  serve  for  “four  years,”  and  it  was  to  meet  annually, 
early  in  January,  “to  certify  as  to  qualifications”  of  voters,  “to 
elect  and  propose  three  candidates”  for  each  of  the  “vacancies  in  the 
respective  legislative  chambers”  and  for  the  offices  of  prefect  and  of 
minor  officials;  “to  receive  the  returns  of  the  popular  elections”  and 
“to  e.xamine”  and  declare  the  new  officials  “constitutionally  elected”; 
and  finally,  “to  petition  the  legislative  houses  for  whatever  they 
believe  to  be  favorable  to  the  welfare  of  the  citizens.” 

Having  provided  for  the  division  of  the  Republic  into  Departments, 
Provinces,  and  Cantons,''®  BoHvar  did  not  neglect  the  smaller  admin¬ 
istrative  offices.  Beginning  with  the  Department,^*  he  stipulated 
that  the  “governing  power”  should  be  “vested  in  a  prefect,”  while 
the  Province  should  have  a  governor  and  the  canton  a  “corregidor,” 
each  of  these  officers  to  serve  “for  a  term  of  four  years,”  with  the 
privilege  of  being  “reelected.”  Each  village  was  to  have  a  “justice 

c/(/.,TiUeO  p.  11.  •*  W.,  the /'roiffdo,  Titles.  >*W..Titlel.  •>/<<., TilleT. 
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of  the  peace”  and,  where  the  population  exceeded  1,000,  an  “alcalde”; 
both  officers  were  to  serve  two  years,  with  the  privilege  of  reelection, 
and  the  offices  being  of  a  public  nature,  “no  citizen  without  just 
cause”  was  to  be  “excused  from  performing  the  duties  thereof.”  The 
duties  of  these  various  officials,  as  “determined  by  law,”  were  “to 
maintain  order  and  public  security,”  each  in  his  subordinate  sphere. 
While  not  possessing  judicial  powers,  they  might,  if  “the  public 
peace  demanded,”  exercise  powers  of  arrest;  but  they  were  to  give 
notice  of  such  action  “to  the  proper  judicial  authority  within  48 
hours,”  and  were  to  be  “subject  to  suit”  for  “any  excess  of  authority 
exercised  relative  to  individual  security  or  the  home.” 

Last  of  all,  there  is  in  Bolivar’s  Constitution  a  single  chapter  on  guar¬ 
anties,  or  individual  rights.**  It  guaranteed  “to  the  citizens ”  not  only 
“civil  liberty,”  but  the  right  to  “individual  security,  property,  and 
equality  before  the  law.”  It  secured  to  them  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press;  freedom  to  remain  in  or  to  leave  the  Republic.  It  guaran¬ 
teed  the  “house  of  every  Bolivian  to  be  inviolable,”  subject  only  to 
entry  “under  the  conditions  determined  by  law.”  Taxes  were  to  be 
strictly  proportionate;  there  was  to  be  freedom  to  engage  in  “any  kind 
of  work,  industry,  or  commerce”  not  inconsistent  with  the  public  wel¬ 
fare;  and  to  the  inventor  was  secured  the  benefits  of  his  discoveries. 
As  a  final  guaranty,  it  was  provided  that  “the  constitutional  powers 
can  not  suspend  the  constitution  nor  the  laws  concerning  Bolivians, 
except  under  circumstances  expressly  set  forth  in  the  constitution, 
and  in  such  case  the  duration  of  the  suspension  must  be  definitely 
stated” — a  provision  not  to  be  found  in  the  laws  or  practice  of  the 
Northern  Republic  but  which  is  to  be  found  apparently  elsewhere. 

Bolivar’s  Constitution  dealt  with  the  temporal  relations  between 
man  and  man;  into  the  spiritual  domain  he  did  not  enter.  Religion 
had  become  to  him  the  right  of  the  inner  man,  the  law  of  conscience 
as  a  matter  of  moral,  not  political,  concern.  In  this,  as  in  other 
things,  his  language  is  the  best  of  comments: 

I  shall  mention  an  article  which  iny  conscience  has  forced  me  to  omit.  A 
political  constitution  should  not  prescrilx;  any  religious  profession;  for,  according 
to  the  l)e8t  doctrines,  fundamental  laws  are  the  guaranties  of  political  and  civil 
rights;  and  as  religion  does  not  concern  any  of  these  rights,  it  is  by  nature  in- 
dchnahlc  in  the  social  order  and  belongs  rather  to  intellectual  morality.  Religion 
governs  man  at  home,  at  his  work,  within  himself;  it  alone  has  the  right  to  look 
into  his  inner  conscience.  Laws,  on  the  contrary,  are  directed  to  the  surface 
of  things;  they  govern  only  outside  of  the  citizen’s  home.  If  we  apply  these 
considerations,  can  a  State  direct  the  conscience  of  its  subjects,  guard  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  religious  laws,  and  reward  or  punish,  when  the  tribunals  are  in  heaven 
and  God  is  the  Judge?** 

*♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Id.,  Title  9.  **  Id.,  the  XH»cut»o,  p.  14. 
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Bolivar  apparently  meant  to  make  a  definite  and  permanent 
contribution  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  government.  He  had 
assuredly  had  experience  with  the  Constitution  of  the  northern 
countries  of  which  he  had  been  President,  which  Constitutions 
he  had  inspired,  when  he  had  not  directly  made  them.  He  had 
spared  no  pains  to  draft  the  Constitution  for  the  State  which  had  so 
signally  honored  him,  being  the  only  republic  of  America  to  bear 
the  name  of  an  American,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Colombia,  for 
the  naming  of  which  Bolivar  was  himself  responsible,  the  name  of 
any  mortal  man.  Of  the  Constitution  of  Bolivia,  adopted  with 
slight  modifications  in  Peru,  and  which  he  hoped  that  Colombia 
might  likewise  accept,  he  is  reported  to  have  said:  “This  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  the  work  of  ages.  To  form  it  I  have  consulted  every  ancient 
and  modem  authority,”  probably  meaning  every  authority  within  his 
reach  and  in  the  scant  leisure  which  he  was  able  to  spare  from  his  many, 
varied,  and  taxing  occupations.  In  any  event,  he  recommended 
it  as  combining  “the  lessons  of  experience  with  the  counsels  and 
opinions  of  the  wise,  ”  which  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  that  he  brought 
to  its  drafting  the  immense  experience  which  he  had  had  and  that 
he  consulted  others  in  whose  judgment  and  wisdom  he  had  reason  to 
confide.  Indeed,  he  was  a  correspondent  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  whose 
specialties  were  constitutions  for  foreign  States  and  the  codification  of 
the  law  of  nations. 

Certain  it  is,  he  took  seriously  his  role  as  a  constitution  maker 
and  sought  to  hit  upon  a  frame  of  government  which  would  maintain 
liberty  as  a  mean  between  despotism  and  license,  to  frame  laws  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  each  of  the  bodies  politic,  which,  inter¬ 
preted  and  applied  by  independent  judiciaries,  would  subordinate 

**  See  Cartai  del  Libertador,  Memoriae  del  General  O'Learf,  publieadae  per  eu  hifo  Simdn  B.  O’Leary 
(Caracas,  1879-1888),  in  Volume  XII  of  which,  pp.  265-279,  is  a  letter  from  Jeremiae  Bentkam  al  Libertador 
dated  Aug.  13,  1825.  Volume  XXX,  pp.  318-319,  contains  Bolivar’s  reply  dated  Jan.  15,  1827,  in  which, 
after  expressing  regret  at  not  having  received  certain  works  which  Bentham  had  sent  him,  the  Liberator 
adds: 

“  Espero  con  ansia  que  la  bondad  de  Ud.  se  sirva  dirijirme  nuevamente  las  obras  de  legislacion  civil  y 
Judicial,  juntamente  con  las  de  educacion  nacional  para  estudiar  en  ellas  el  m^todo  de  barer  bien  y  aprender 
la  verdad,  dnicas  ventajas  que  la  Providencia  nos  ha  concidido  en  la  tierra,  y  que  Vd.  ha  desenvuelto 
maravillosamente  prodigando  con  profusion  sus  goces  &  los  individuos  de  nuestra  desgraciada  esi)ecie,  que 
largo  tiempo  sufrirftn  todavia  el  mal  y  la  ignorancia.  Yo  no  podr6  mostrar  &  &  TTd.  bastantemente  todo  el 
aprecio  que  me  merecen  las  sabias  comunicaciones  que  Ud.  tiene  a  bien  dirigirme,  y  por  lo  mismo  yo  me 
at  everia  &  desearque  quisiera  Ud.  continuarlas  con  su  benevolencia  acostumbrada."  (Spelling  as  in 
source.] 

See  also  Georg  Gottfried  Gervinus,  Oeeehlehte  dee  neumehnten  Jakrhunderte  eeit  den  Wiener  Vertrdfen 
(Leipzig,  1854-1860),  Volume  IV,  p.  13:  “Der  Gesetzgeber  von  Buenos  Aires,  Rivadavia,  war  sein  Schiller; 
Bolivar  war  mit  ihm  in  brieflicber  Verbindung;  in  Guatemala  wandte  sich  J.  del  Valle,  in  Brasilien  woUte 
sich  sp&ter  der  Minister  d’Andrade  an  ihn  wenden  um  seinen  Beistand  (Or  die  Gesetzgebung  dieser  Staaten. 
Alle  Verfassungen,  alle  Gesetze  dec  neuen  Republiken  trugen  seitdem  die  Spuren  Bentham’scher  EinflUsse; 
alle  Congressreden  verriethen  die  Bekanntschaft  der  Sprecber  mit  seinen  Werken,  von  welchen  die  Firms 
Bossange  1830  berechnete  40,000  Bilnde  bios  in  franzosischen  Bearbeitungen  nach  .America  verkauft  zu 
haben.” 
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the  community  within  the  State,  the  State  itself,  and  the  community 
of  American  States  to  laws  of  their  own  creation,  impartially  inter¬ 
preted  and  voluntarily  obeyed. 

Whether  Bolivar’s  scheme  of  things  in  detail  will  one  day  be 
accepted  as  are  their  larger  applications,  the  future  alone  can  deter¬ 
mine;  but  it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  the  American  future  will 
be  largely  Bolivar’s  future;  independent  States,  with  constitutions 
and  laws  of  their  own  making,  in  accordance  with  their  local  condi¬ 
tions  and  needs,  wdth  a  series  of  international  congresses  for  the 
consideration  and  satisfaction  of  their  continental  conditions  and 
needs,  without  intervention,  either  from  non-American  nations  or 
from  the  American  States  themselves.  As  a  soldier  of  his  day,  he 
succeeded;  as  a  statesman,  he  provided  the  countries  with  which  he  was 
connected  wdth  constitutions,  and  he  advocated  congresses  of  the 
American  States  for  the  framing  and  codification  of  the  law'  which 
was  to  govern  their  interrelations.  The  soldier  is  judged  by  the 
work  of  the  day;  the  statesman  by  the  work  of  a  lifetime;  a  prophet 
by  a  future  which  w'e  may  not  envisage.  Bolivar’s  success  as  a 
prophet  in  the  hundred  years  since  his  death  is  a  happy  augury  for 
success  in  the  centuries  to  come,  and  in  the  meantime,  his  is  beyond 
question  to-day  the  greatest  influence  in  the  Spanish  American  world, 
and,  instead  of  setting,  his  sun  looms  lai^er  to  every  generation  of 
this  our  western  world. 


BOLIVAR  AS  INTERNATIONALIST 

By  Raimundo  Rivas 

President,  Advisory  Board  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Colombia; 
Former  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Venezuela; 
President  of  the  Colombian  Academy  of  History;  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Royal  Spanish  Academy  of  History;  and  Grand  Officer  of  the  Order  of 
of  the  Liberator 

Representative  men,  especially  those  endowed  with  some 
_  measure  of  genius,  often  appear  before  succeeding  generations 
in  the  light  of  characteristics  other  than  those  which  made  them  shine 
among  their  contemporaries.  Certain  facets  of  personality  become 
dimmed  with  the  passage  of  the  years,  while  others  acquire  a  luster 
unsuspected,  perhaps,  by  the  heroes  themselves.  Now  that  the 
thunderous  assaults  of  Araure  and  Boyaca,  of  San  Mateo  and  Junin, 
have  already  become  almost  legendary,  Bolivar,  the  peerless  warrior 
who  triumphed  over  every  military  difficulty,  stands  out  with  ever- 
increasing  prominence  as  a  statesman;  and  among  his  statesmanlike 
qualities  he  is  distinguished  particularly  as  an  internationalist. 
Throughout  the  world,  especially  in  America,  he  will  always  be  known 
by  that  most  beautiful  of  titles,  “The  Liberator”;  but  in  proportion 
as  the  spirit  of  peace  becomes  more  potent  among  the  nations,  this 
champion  of  arbitration,  this  defender  of  the  principle  of  justice  in 
solving  international  boundary  disputes,  this  prophet  of  a  League  of 
Nations  founded  on  equality  and  justice,  will  claim  more  and  more  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  nations.  And  Europe,  for  which  he 
symbolized  in  an  historic  moment  the  thunderbolt  of  revolution,  will 
surely  recognize  in  him  at  no  distant  day  one  of  the  unfading  beacons 
of  humanity. 

BOLfVAR  AND  SPAIN 

The  sentiments  of  Bolivar  toward  the  mother  country  were  not 
always  the  same,  nor  could  they  be,  since  the  course  of  events  in¬ 
evitably  brought  about  an  evolution  in  his  ideas.  In -his  declaration 
to  the  Governor  ‘  of  Jamaica  in  September,  1815,  he  wrote  that 
the  Supreme  Council  of  Venezuela  had  at  first  proposed  to  defend  the 
rights  of  Ferdinand  VII  over  the  American  dominions,  but  that  these 
proposals  were  treacherously  met  by  the  Spaniards,  who  had  abused 
the  confidence  of  the  peoples.  He  recounted  the  cruelties  of  the  royal 
soldiers  in  his  native  country  and  elsewhere,  and  maintained  that 
even  in  the  midst  of  a  war  to  the  death,*  neither  in  the  instructions 

I  The  identity  of  the  person  to  whom  this  famous  letter  was  addressed  is  variously  fixed;  to  other  authori¬ 
ties  he  is  known  simply  as  “A  Gentleman  of  Jamaica.”— Editob. 

>  War  to  the  death  was  decreed  by  Bolivar  June  15, 1813.— Editor. 
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issued  by  the  Government  of  New  Granada  nor  in  his  own  mind  was 
there  any  thought  of  taking  bloody  reprisals  on  the  Spaniards,  but 
that,  in  view  of  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  he  had  sacrificed  the  idea  of 
mercy  as  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  country.  To  fight  without 
truce  for  life,  or  to  die  in  the  tempest,  was  the  way  the  dilemma  defined 
itself  in  his  mind,  and  in  the  outburst  of  wrath  kindled  in  his  fiery 
spirit  by  the  stubborn  policy  of  Ferdinand  VII  he  exclaimed,  in 
apocalyptic  phrases,  that  deeper  than  the  sea  separating  the  two 
continents  was  the  hatred  inspired  by  Spain  in  the  sons  of  the  New 
World. 

Although  he  considered  emancipation  premature,  because  it  had 
been  precipitated  by  the  events  in  Bayonne  and  by  the  Napoleonic 
War  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  before  the  American  creoles  were 
prepared  for  it,  once  the  movement  was  begun  Bolivar  was  inflexible 
in  his  purpose  of  obtaining  complete  independence,  and  he  approved 
all  means  to  that  end,  even  including  ingenious  falsehoods.  As  the 
tragedy  of  war  to  the  death  faded  from  memory  and,  with  the  uprising 
of  Riego,  the  illusion  that  a  powerful  army  might  subjugate  America 
was  shattered,  there  appeared  in  Spain  itself  sympathizers  with  the 
cause  of  the  former  colonies,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  Liberator 
toward  the  mother  country  were  modified.  Then  his  watchword 
became:  Peace  with  the  Spanish  nation,  and  relentless  war  against  its 
despotic  Government.  He  was  ready  for  reconciliation  on  the  basis 
of  the  recognition  of  independence,  since  the  struggle  which  aroused 
his  ardor  when  the  monarch  was  all-powerful  failed  to  interest  him 
when  he  regarded  that  monarch  as  the  head  of  a  moribund  party 
whose  opponents  had  obliged  him  in  1820  to  accept  the  constitution 
of  1812. 

As  victory  dawned,  the  firm  and  well-defined  purposes  of  Bolivar 
were  clearly  enunciated  in  the  declaration  which  he  made  to  the 
Council  of  Angostura  on  November  10, 1818.  According  to  this  decla¬ 
ration,  Venezuela,  by  divine  and  human  right,  w  as  a  free  and  sover¬ 
eign  nation,  independent  of  Spain,  w'ho  no  longer  had  any  claim  to 
dominion  over  it ;  still  less  right  had  Europe  to  impose  such  dominion. 
The  mediation  of  no  pow'er  had  been  sought  to  secure  reconciliation 
with  the  mother  country,  with  whom  negotiations  w'ould  be  carried 
on  only  as  between  equals,  whether  in  peace  or  in  w^ar.  In  behalf  of 
humanity,  however,  good  offices  were  sought  to  aid  in  arranging 
a  treaty  recognizing  that  independence  for  which  Venezuela  had 
labored  since  April,  19,  1810,  and  she  was  resolved  to  bury  hercelf  in 
ruins  should  Spain,  Europe,  or  even  the  whole  world  endeavor  to  subject 
her  again  to  the  yoke  which  she  had  cast  off.  After  the  Congress  of 
Chdtillon,  Bolivar,  who  had  managed,  although  to  no  avail,  that 
representatives  of  the  new  nations  should  defend  the  cause  of  America 
before  the  Holy  Alliance,  definitely  determined  with  the  solemn 
declaration  of  Angostura  the  course  of  revolution  in  the  New^  World. 


SIMON  BOLiVAR 

A  lithojraph  In  colors  by  Maurin  drawn  from  the  Oil  portrait 
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When  the  constant  fighting,  to  the  glory  now  of  one  side  and  now 
of  the  other,  between  the  troops  for  whom  BoUvar  was  the  spirit  of 
independence  and  the  war-scarred  veterans  of  the  stern  “Pacifier,” 
Morillo,  convinced  the  perspicacious  Castilian  leader  that  Spain  could 
never  triumph,  the  struggle  changed  its  aspect,  taking  on  the  nature 
of  a  true  international  war.  Hesitating  at  fimt  between  his  desire 
for  peace  and  the  fear  that  negotiations  to  suspend  hostilities  might 
prejudice  future  military  operations,  the  Liberator  finally  was  glad 
to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  emissaries  from  Morillo  to  enter  into 
a  conference.  Negotiations  were  difficult.  The  Spaniards  main¬ 
tained  that  the  King  could  not  recognize  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
because  such  a  step  was  the  prerogative  of  the  Cortes;  they  asked 
for  an  armistice  and  a  provisional  commercial  treat}’’.  Fearful  of 
hazarding  in  battle  the  fruits  of  10  years’  struggle,  confident  of  abso¬ 
lute  recognition  the  following  year,  and  disturbed  by  negotiations 
begun  by  the  representatives  of  Chile  and  Buenos  Aires  at  the  Court 
of  Madrid,  BoUvar  assured  the  Spanish  generalissimo  that  peace  was 
his  most  ardent  wish,  but  acceptable  only  on  the  basis  of  independ¬ 
ence  for  his  native  country;  war  and  even  death  were  preferable  to 
union  with  Spain. 

In  1820  an  armistice  was  arranged  for  sLx  months,  to  include  aU  the 
territory  of  New  Granada  and  Venezuela.  It  assumed  transcendent 
significance  because  of  the  treaty  then  signed  for  the  regularization 
of  war.  This  treaty  not  only  marked  a  great  advance  from  the  point 
of  view  of  international  law,  but  also  was  significant  for  its  recognition 
of  the  new  republic,  which  recognition,  although  implicit,  was  much 
more  definite  than  the  decree  issued  August  5,  1813,  by  the  Spanish 
authorities  of  Caracas  on  surrendering  to  the  patriot  government. 
The  stipulations  of  this  treaty,  “which  regularized  war  on  the  most 
liberal  and  philanthropic  terms  ever  proclaimed  by  any  nation,”  in¬ 
cluded,  among  other  measures,  the  return  of  all  wounded,  after  treat¬ 
ment,  to  their  respective  armies,  the  obligatory  exchange  of  prisoners, 
and  the  unqualified  prohibition  of  the  death  penalty  for  deserters. 
Moreover,  the  first  step  toward  reconciliation  with  Spain  was  taken 
at  this  interview  in  Santa  Ana  on  November  27, 1820,  when  the  em¬ 
brace  of  the  Liberator  and  the  Pacifier  passed  from  a  conventional 
gesture  to  become  the  symbol  of  a  generous  and  fruitful  friendship, 
the  proof  of  a  tardy  but  sincere  expression  of  appreciation  between 
the  representatives  of  the  two  opposing  forces. 

When  Maracaibo  was  occupied  by  the  patriot  army  Bolivar  tried 
to  justify  this  advance  by  ingenious  arguments,  which  Restrepo,  his 
future  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  historian  of  the  revolution  in 
Colombia,  considered  weak.  But,  in  reality,  his  policy  arose  from  the 
fear  that  the  return  of  this  much-coveted  port  would  arouse  resentment 
in  the  army,  then  thrilling  with  the  hope  of  a  definite  triumph,  which 


MONUMENT  AT  SANTA  ANA  DE  TRUJILLO,  VENEZUELA,  COMMEMORATING  THE 
FAREWELL  EMBRACE  OF  BOLfVAR  AND  MORILLO 

A  dramatic  incident'in  the  Venezuelan  struggle  for  independence  when  Bolivar  and  Morillo,  in  command 
of  the  SpanishArmy,  embraced,  November  27,  1820,  after  signing  an  armistice  and  the  famous  treaty 
for  the  regularization  of  the  war. 

‘  The  negotiations  concluded,  the  Spanish  general  stated,  through  bis  commissioners,  that  he  desired  a 
meeting  with  the  Liberator.  The  latter  accwted  with  pleasure,  designating  the  town  of  Santa  .\na, 
situated  about  midway  on  the  road  between  Trujillo,  where  Bolivar  then  was,  and  ('arache,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Morillo.  Both  generals  proceeded  to  the  town,  accompanied  by  some  of  their  ofllcers  and 
aides-de-camp. 

“  Morillo  was  the  first  to  arrive,  and  appointed  four  officers  to  meet  the  President  of  Colombia.  He, 
himself,  set  out  later  with  all  his  staff  to  receive  Bolivar  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  On  seeing  each 
other,  they  dismounted  and  hastened  to  embrace  each  other,  as  did  General  Latorre. 

“  Morillo  had  made  preparations  in  the  town  for  a  sinuile  but  delicate  repast.  At  that  feast,  an  occasion 
in  which  history  beholds  the  power  of  justice,  the  efficacy  and  value  of  constancy,  and  the  triumph  of 
liberty,  Morillo,  overflowing  with  joy,  proposed  that  a  monument  be  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  that  day;  that  a  pyramid  be  constructed,  on  the  base  of  which  should  be  ^ven  the  names  of  the 
commissioners  of  Colombia  and  Spain  who  had  presented,  edited,  and  concluded  the  treaty  for  the 
reflation  of  the  war  between  the  two  peoples;  that  the  first  stone  be  laid  by  the  President  and  by  him¬ 
self,  who  had  approved  and  ratified  that  treaty,  which  would  be  regarded  in  Europe  as  an  eternal  docu¬ 
ment  of  generosity  and  philanthropy;  and  that  over  that  stone  should  be  renewed  their  promises  of 
strict  and  faithful  compliance.  .  .  .  The  Liberator  received  the  idea  with  enthusiasm;  and  Morillo 
and  he  conveyed  to  the  spot  where  they  flrst  met  and  embraced  a  corner-stone,  over  which  they  again 
embraced  and  reiterated  their  promises.”— LarbajAbal. 
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an  armistice  might  delay.  Hostilities  were  renewed, ^  since  Bolivar 
considered  a  new  truce  dangerous  if  it  did  not  include  recognition 
of  independence.  This  seemed  to  be  still  distant,  to  judge  from  the 
welcome  given  by  the  Duke  of  Frias  to  the  plan  of  confederation 
between  Colombia  and  Spain  proposed  by  Zea,  to  the  vexation  of  the 
Liberator,  who  disavowed  it.  He  feared  lest  news  of  reverses  to  the 
patriots  might  perhaps  decide  their  envoys  to  wish  to  obtain  peace 
without  independence.  He  also  feared  that  the  treaty  drawn  up  by 
Iturbide  and  O’Donoju  to  settle  the  situation  in  Mexico,  which  treatj" 
provided  for  the  transfer  of  Ferdinand  \TI  to  America,  might  set  a 
precedent  for  the  other  colonies.  With  complete  understanding  of  the 
historic  panorama,  he  declared  indispensable  the  expulsion  of  every 
Spaniard  from  the  continent  and  the  union  of  the  rising  nations  for 
the  mutual  assurance  of  their  integrity.  He  invented  messages  relat¬ 
ing  to  conciliatory  proposals  from  Spain  and  the  favorable  attitude  of 
the  French  Government,  with  the  object  of  outwitting  hostile  nations 
and  leaders.  But  the  complete  failure  of  the  Colombian  commissioners, 
Revenga  and  Echeverrla,  as  well  as  of  Minister  Zea,  all  of  whom 
were  expelled  from  Madrid,  proved  that  Spain  was  not  disposed  to 
yield  the  fundamental  point  and  that  the  policy  of  the  Cortes  of 
pacifying  the  colonies  without  granting  independence  was,  in  reality, 
as  unacceptable  as  that  of  the  King.  In  any  case,  the  wreck  of 
the  constitutional  party  by  the  French  expedition  of  the  hundred 
thousand  “Sons  of  St.  Louis”  sent  by  the  Congress  of  Ch&tillon 
dispelled  for  the  time  being  all  hope  of  coming  to  an  agreement. 

As  an  initial  step  in  the  campaign  which  was  to  liberate  all  South 
America,  Bolivar  decided  to  occupy  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  “the 
most  interesting  part  of  all  Colombia.”  He  considered  it  necessary 
for  the  most  advantageous  negotiation  with  the  Spaniards  that  he 
have  under  his  command  the  greatest  possible  extent  of  territory; 
that  Colombia,  Chile,  and  Buenos  Aires  should  unite  in  demanding 
the  independence  of  Peru ;  and  that  two  armistices  should  be  arranged — 
a  general  one  for  all  America  on  bases  analogous  to  those  of  the 
armistice  already  signed  by  the  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  a 
special  one  for  Peru.  He  thought  the  emancipation  of  the  Viceroyalty 
of  Lima  necessary  for  the  independence  of  the  whole  continent,  and 
especially  for  that  of  Colombia,  for  if  the  Spaniards  should  win  in 
Peru  they  would  advance  to  Neiva,  the  heart  of  Colombia,  who  had 
had  her  baptism  of  glory  at  Boyaca  and  Carabobo.  Hence,  with  a 
clear  grasp  of  the  situation  which  few  of  his  contemporaries  followed, 
he  realized  that  the  cause  of  independence  would  never  be  victorious 
while  a  single  soldier  of  Ferdinand  VII  raised  his  bayonet  on  American 
soil.  He  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  marvelous  land  of  the  Incas  and, 
divining  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of  the  conqueror  of 
Chacabuco  and  Maipo,  he  proclaimed  in  a  letter  to  General  San 
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Martin  the  necessity  of  uniting  the  Colombian  Army  with  the  forces 
of  Chile  and  Buenos  Aires  to  assure  the  future  of  Peru.  And  in  his 
letter  of  February  4,  1821,  to  the  Supreme  Director  of  the  Provinces 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  he  expressed  himself  to  this  effect:  “Since  all 
the  republics  in  arms  against  Spain  are  united  implicitly  and  essen¬ 
tially  by  their  common  cause,  principles,  and  interests,  it  seems  that 
our  attitude  should  be  one  and  the  same.”  He  declared  his  purpose  of 
trying  to  secure  the  recognition  by  foreign  powers  not  only  of  Colombia 
but  also  of  all  Spanish  American  Republics. 

He  skillfully  manoeuvered  the  incorporation  of  Guayaquil  into 
Colombia,  and  entrusted  a  ver>  delicate  mission  to  Sucre,  whom  he 
honored  above  all  hb  associates.  This  mission  had  two  objectives — 
the  command  of  the  Liberating  Army  in  Peru  and  the  settlement  of 
the  boundary  question  between  the  Viceroyalties  of  Lima  and  Bogota. 
At  the  same  time  Bolivar  solicited  aid  from  Chile  as  well  as  from  Guate¬ 
mala  and  Mexico  and  urged  Vice  President  Santander  and  the  Congress 
of  Colombia  to  send  him  speedy  reinforcements.  He  continued  hb 
preparations  for  conquest,  however,  without  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
such  reinforcements,  since  they  might  be  indefinitely  delayed. 

The  years  1823  and  1824,  especially  the  latter,  mark  the  shining 
peak  of  the  Liberator’s  genius.  In  the  course  of  the  campaign,  begun 
on  the  glorious  field  of  Pativilca  and  closed  by  the  triumphant  charge 
at  Ayacucho,  the  Father  of  Colombia  stands  forth  in  heroic  stature  as 
nowhere  else.  In  order  to  prevent  disaster  to  the  patriot  armies,  he 
desired  the  President  of  Peru  to  arrange  an  armbtice  with  Viceroy 
La  Serna  so  that  the  whole  Colombian  army  might  have  time  to 
assemble.  The  series  of  lamentable  events,  which  included  the  not 
unexpected  loss  at  Desaguadero  of  the  division  led  by  Santa  Cruz 
after  his  refusal  to  join  Sucre;  the  treachery  of  President  Riva  Agiiero, 
who  wbhed  to  become  reconciled  to  the  Spaniards;  the  retreat  of  the 
Chilean  and  the  rebellion  of  the  Peruvian  squadrons;  the  revolt  of 
the  ^Vi^entine  troops  in  Callao;  and  the  civil  war  in  northern  Peru 
while  the  Spaniards  menaced  the  south  would  seem  more  than  enough 
to  depress  the  most  exalted  spirit.  On  the  contrary,  all  these  disasters 
only  served  to  test  Bolivar’s  energy  and  stimulate  hb  tremendous 
powers.  Thus  he  was  simultaneously  strategist  and  diplomat, 
victorious  leader  and  prophet  of  coming  events,  and  he  devoted  as 
much  interest  and  care  to  any  relatively  insignificant  detail  of  pro¬ 
visioning  his  troops  as  to  important  negotiations  with  royalist  generals. 

Bolivar  flattered  La  Serna  and  his  companions,  pointing  out  the 
identity  of  their  principles  with  those  of  the  American  patriots,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  stirred  up  General  Olaneta,  telling  him  that  hb 
former  comrades  in  arms  only  wbhed  to  deliver  Peru  to  the  Spanish 
constitutionalists,  who  had  been  unable  to  defend  the  Peninsula  or 
harmonize  Its  interests  with  those  of  America.  He  declared  himself 
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ready  to  accept  the  agreement  made  by  Buenos  Aires  with  Spain,  if 
the  latter  would  ratify  it  first,  thus  drawing  a  sharp  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  between  the  belligerents.  But  even  when  intensely  concerned 
over  the  return  of  the  Chilean  au.\iliary  troops  to  their  country  just 
when  the  Peruvian  Congress,  in  accord  with  the  Argentine  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  Alzaga,  initiated  negotiations  for  an  armistice,  Bolivar, 
thoroughly  convinced  that  this  could  not  be  obtained  except  under 
unfavorable  conditions,  abstained  from  all  part  in  the  matter.  How¬ 
ever,  when  President  Torre  Tagle  and  his  minister,  Berindoaga,  cul¬ 
pably  invited  the  Spaniards  into  Lima  and  surrendered  the  city,  Bolivar 
emphatically  disapproved  of  any  show  of  weakness,  and  in  reply  to 
Congress,  which  requested  his  opinion,  he  declared  that  they  must 
choose  between  a  temporary  evil  and  a  permanent  and  unlimited  good, 
and  that  sacrifice  and  death  seemed  to  him  the  height  of  happiness 
as  compared  with  tyranny. 

Callao  had  fallen,  Lima  was  threatened,  and  no  other  recoui-se  re¬ 
mained  than  to  give  dictatorial  powers  to  Bolivar;  he  therefore  resolved 
to  carry  the  patriot  cause  to  victory  with  the  forces  of  Colombia  alone. 
Since  it  was  imperative  to  press  the  struggle  against  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  in  every  possible  way,  a  decree  had  already  been  issued  on  Janu¬ 
ary  20,  1823,  e.xcluding  from  Colombian  ports  all  Spanish  products 
and  manufactured  articles,  even  when  arriving  in  neutral  vessels,  and 
the  marriage  of  Spaniards  in  the  Republic  had  also  been  prohibited 
as  long-  as  the  state  of  war  should  continue.  The  tardy  concessions 
of  Ferdinand  VII  regarding  commerce  with  the  former  colonies 
across  the  sea  did  not  soften  the  firm  decision  of  the  Colombians, 
who,  in  the  Congress  of  1824,  took  the  steps  necessary  to  forearm 
themselves  against  every  attack. 

Vice  President  Santander’s  idea  of  extending  hostilities  to  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  in  order  to  free  these  colonies  also,  at  first  awakened 
no  enthusiasm  in  the  Liberator,  who  at  that  time  preferred  an  im¬ 
mediate  peace  with  Spain,  insisting  on  this  point  in  his  correspondence 
with  Santander.  Afterwards,  when  BoHvar  saw  this  hope  destroyed, 
he  took  up  the  project  with  energy.  But  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  who  were  agreed  in  this  complicated  affair,  and  pre¬ 
ferred  that  these  islands  should  be  kept  under  Spanish  dominion, 
impeded  the  realization  of  Bolivar’s  plans.  Three  years  later,  count¬ 
ing  on  the  possible  results  of  the  conflict  between  Spain  and  Portugal 
into  which  Great  Britain  might  be  drawn,  the  Liberator  believed  that 
the  moment  had  arrived  for  the  emancipation  of  the  two  Greater 
Antilles,  beginning  with  that  of  Porto  Rico,  which  would  be  the 
easier  to  accomplish.  For  this  purpose  he  appointed  Pfi,ez  general  of 
the  6,000  Colombians  who  were  to  form  the  e.xpedition,  and  Padilla, 
the  victor  at  Maracaibo,  admiral  of  the  squadron.  But  when  he 
became  convinced  that  war  between  England  and  Spain  w'as  a  mere 
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fantasy  the  whole  plan  assumed  the  nebulosity  of  an  unrealizable 
dream.  After  the  project  of  this  expedition  had  been  suspended,  the 
Government  of  Colombia,  throufjh  the  mediation  of  Enfjland,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  tried  to  arranfje  a  truce,  the  principal  bases 
of  which  were  to  be  cessation  of  hostilities  for  10  or  20  years,  and  a 
pledge  on  the  part  of  the  Republic  not  to  employ  its  forces  in  behalf 
of  the  independence  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  or  the  Philippines,  and,  on 
the  part  of  Spain,  not  to  increase  its  forces  in  those  islands,  even 
though  the  strife  should  continue  in  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
But  the  mother  country  positively  refused  to  accept  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  was  proposed  in  1826  by  Alexander  H.  Everett,  Minister 
of  the  United  States  to  Spain. 

Having  carefully  followed  the  course  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  the 
Liberator  was  not  much  disturbed  by  rumors  of  an  expedition  organ¬ 
ized  by  France  in  support  of  Spain,  for  he  considered  that  the  former 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  commit  hostile  acts,  but  would  prefer  to 
maintain  its  neutralitj’.  However,  in  any  case,  he  prepared  to  help 
Mexico  in  the  event  of  a  new  invasion  by  Spanish  forces,  and  he 
declared  himself  determined  to  occupy  the  archipelago  of  Chilo6  if 
Chile  should  let  another  year  pass  without  taking  that  royalist  strong¬ 
hold.  When  the  project  of  a  military  alliance  between  Colombia, 
Me.xico,  and  Guatemala  replaced  in  his  mind  the  greater  vision  of  a 
federal  league  of  all  America,  he  had  the  ambitious  idea  that  a  com¬ 
pact  should  be  made  giving  Spain  a  limit  of  three  months  to  choose 
definitely  between  peace  and  war.  In  case  the  struggle  continued  he 
planned  to  defend  first  the  part  of  the  coast  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
then  to  send  expeditions  to  liberate  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  later 
to  assault  the  ports  of  the  Peninsula  itself,  if  the  King  refused  a 
pacific  solution. 

After  Peru  had  been  freed  and  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  created,  the 
Liberator  revoked  by  decree  of  September  13,  1828,  that  of  1823  by 
which  all  Spanish  goods  were  excluded  from  Colombian  ports,  stat¬ 
ing  that,  since  Spain  admitted  the  products  of  Colombia,  an  analogous 
concession  should  be  made  by  the  Republic.  The  following  year, 
after  pondering  the  sad  condition  of  America,  he  conceded  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  paying  a  sum  of  money  to  Ferdinand  VII  as  the  price  of  the 
urgently  needed  peace.  But  the  disastrous  result  of  the  expedition  of 
Brigadier  Barredas  against  Mexico  (that  last  frenzied  effort  of  Spain, 
who  not  even  then  consented  to  deal  on  terms  of  equality  with  her 
former  colonies),  and  especially  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  authorities, 
who  went  to  the  length  of  annulling  the  permits  given  for  commerce 
with  America,  postponed  these  negotiations  and  all  possibiUty  of 
reconciliation  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies — a  re¬ 
conciliation  which  required  many  decades  to  become  as  firm  and 
sincere  as  the  common  traditions  and  glories  of  Spain  and  Spanish 
America  demanded. 
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UNION  OF  VENEZUELA  AND  NEW  GRANADA — GREATER  COLOMBIA - 

CREATION  OF  BOLIVIA - PROJECT  OF  A  SPANISH-AMERICAN  FEDERA¬ 

TION — CONGRESS  OF  PANAMA — PROJECT  OF  A  BOLIVIAN  FEDERA¬ 
TION — EVOLUTION  TOWARD  SEPARATE  REPUBLICS 

It  may  be  affirmed  that,  from  the  beginning  of  his  career,  BoUvar, 
profoundly  engrossed  by  the  outcome  of  the  war  of  emancipation  and 
clearly  aware  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  winning  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  was  dominated  by  the  idea  that  only 
union  could  save  them.  From  December,  1812,  when  he  addressed 
the  Congress  of  New  Granada,  he  proclaimed  the  identity  of  the  cause 
of  Venezuela  with  that  of  the  whole  continent,  a  truth  which  that 
august  body  also  recognized.  After  Bolivar’s  victory  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1813,  whose  principal  object  was  the  reconquest  of  Caracas, 
the  course  of  events  confirmed  his  conviction  that  it  was  necessary,  if 
fruitful  results  were  to  be  obtained,  to  unite  with  the  efforts  of  his 
compatriots  those  of  the  Colombians,  whom  he  warmly  praised  for 
their  aid  in  forming  the  Venezuelan  Republic  “out  of  nothing.” 
Furthermore,  in  a  letter  dated  December  16,  1813,  he  expressed  to 
Gen.  Santiago  Marino  his  point  of  view  in  regard  to  the  dangers  in¬ 
herent  in  any  division  between  eastern  and  western  Venezuela,  assert¬ 
ing  that  even  all  of  this  territory,  together  with  New  Granada,  would 
hardly  form  a  nation  capable  of  commanding  respect  from  others. 

Throughout  the  long  years  of  battle,  the  Liberator  was  exquisitely 
careful  that  the  harmony  and  glorious  fraternity  in  arms  between 
Colombians  and  Venezuelans  should  not  be  broken;  and  while  the 
laurels  of  Boyaca  were  still  fresh,  he  sought  and  obtained  from  the 
representatives  of  New  Granada  and  Venezuela,  in  congress  assembled, 
the  passage  of  a  law  creating  the  Republic  of  Colombia  (December  1 7, 
1819).  He  believed  that  the  stability,  permanence,  and  prosperity 
of  the  new  nation  were  bound  up  with  the  union  of  the  Viceroyalty  of 
Santa  Fe  with  the  Captaincy  General  of  Caracas,  for,  if  they  were  sep¬ 
arate,  Venezuela  could  be  destroyed  independently  of  New  Granada. 
Casting  his  eagle  glance  over  the  whole  continent,  he  was  fascinated 
by  the  vision  of  an  America  miraculously  united,  which  appeared  to 
his  mind  now  as  a  single  State,  now  as  a  confederation  of  independent 
and  sovereign  nations. 

The  clear  insight  of  BoUvar,  however,  could  not  fail  to  make  him 
conscious  of  the  insuperable  difficulties  tending  to  prevent  the  fusion 
of  the  whole  New  World  into  one  nation,  for,  although  the  bonds  of 
custom,  religion,  and  language  were  strong,  no  less  potent  were  the 
disjunctive  factors  of  climate,  distance,  local  conditions,  opposing 
interests,  and  disparity  of  temperament.  When  he  was  suffering  the 
bitterness  of  exile  in  1815,  this  dream  of  continental  solidarity  took 


THE  TENERANI  STATUE  OF  BOLIVAR  IN  THE  MAIN  PLAZA  OF  BOGOTA, 
COLOMBIA 

“Libertador:  Delante 
I)e  esa  eflgie  de  bronce  nadie  pudo 
Pasar,  sin  que  a  otra  esfera  se  levante, 

Y  te  llore,  y  te  cante, 

Con  pasmo  religioso,  en  bimno  mudo.” 

—Miguel  Antonio  Caro. 
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on  the  form  of  an  impressive  congress  to  meet  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  an  assembly  whose  importance  for  the  nations  of  America 
would,  he  felt,  exceed  that  of  the  congress  of  Corinth  for  the  Greeks. 
There  the  representatives  of  American  States  should  discuss  the  lofty 
concerns  of  peace  and  war  with  delegates  from  the  other  three  parts 
of  the  world.  With  the  vision  of  a  seer  he  propounded  in  clear  and 
splendid  terms  an  organization  that  a  hundred  years  later  became  a 
reality  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  idea  of  a  society  of  nations,  nearly  as  ancient  as  humanity, 
which  found,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  an  eloquent 
exponent  in  Grotius,  and  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  later  a 
supporter  in  the  philosopher  Kant — that  idea  which  the  able  and  far¬ 
sighted  policy  of  Henry  IV  of  France  could  not  succeed  in  put  ling  into 
effect  in  the  Old  World,  was  to  find  in  Bolivar  the  first  Chief  Executive 
to  have  the  glory  of  proposing  it  in  official  and  solemn  form.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  plan  of  a  confederation  of  Spanish 
American  Republics  had  its  inception,  as  did  so  many  other  projects, 
in  the  brain  of  that  great  and  tragic  hero,  Miranda.  It  was  pro¬ 
pounded  in  April,  1810,  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  Caracas,  and 
almost  realized  by  New  Granada  and  Venezuela  in  their  treaty  of 
alliance  and  federation  of  May  28,  1811,  wherein  it  was  stipulated 
that  admittance  to  this  alliance,  with  equality  of  rights  and  representa¬ 
tion,  should  be  granted  to  any  other  States  which  might  be  formed  in 
the  rest  of  America.  This  proposal  was  given  a  ready  response  by 
eminent  patriots  in  widely  separate  latitudes:  Don  Juan  Martinez 
de  Rosas,  in  Chile;  Don  Juan  de  Egana,  in  Peru;  Don  Cecilio  del 
Valle,  in  Central  America;  and  in  Argentina  by  Dr.  Bernardo  Mon- 
teagudo,  who  discussed  it  in  brilliant  pages.  It  was  also  converted 
into  a  project  for  Europe  by  the  noted  Portuguese  internationalist, 
Silvestre  Pinheiro  Ferreira,  in  1822.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that,  from  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  this  idea  found  in  Bolivar 
its  most  tenacious  and  conspicuous  proponent. 

During  his  stay  in  Jamaica,  when  considering  the  intricacies  of 
sociology,  a  science  then  in  its  infancy,  Bolivar  affirmed  that  the 
Spanish  Americans  constituted  a  class  between  the  indigenes,  whom 
in  his  hatred  of  Spain  he  called  the  legitimate  owners  of  the  soil,  and 
the  Spanish  invaders;  and  that  the  separation  from  Spain,  hastened 
by  the  French  invasion,  had  been  prejudicial  in  the  sense  that  the 
creoles  were  not  prepared  for  it.  Furthermore,  he  suggested  that  the 
States  separated  from  the  Peninsula  still  needed  supervision  by  some 
paternal  government,  and  he  went  so  far  in  giving  shape  to  his  dream 
of  continental  unity  as  to  suggest  that  the  condition  and  geographical 
position  of  Mexico  qualified  that  nation  to  be  the  mother  country. 
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In  one  of  his  famous  letters  written  from  Jamaica,  he  made  plain  that 
he  believed  it  impossible,  in  spite  of  the  many  attractive  aspects  of  the 
project,  to  make  one  great  republic  of  the  whole  continent,  and  out¬ 
lined  a  plan  for  a  powerful  confederation.  Three  years  later,  in  the 
midst  of  the  dangers  of  a  campaign,  he  wrote  to  the  Supreme  Director 
of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  congratulating  him  on 
the  triumph  of  Ai^entine  arms,  and  telling  him  that  his  compatriots 
would  now  be  received  in  Venezuela  not  as  sons  of  a  sister  republic 
but  as  fellow  citizens  of  one  country.  “There  should  be  but  one  father- 
land  for  all  Americans,”  he  wrote,  “now  that  we  have  attained  perfect 
unity.”  It  is  apparent  that  at  that  time  his  mind  was  especially  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  ideal  of  an  American  union  which,  uniting  all  parts 
of  the  continent  in  one  body  politic,  should  enable  it  to  appear  before 
the  world  with  a  majesty  and  grandeur  unecpialed  in  the  annals  of 
history. 

Greater  Colombia  was  now  well  established  upon  a  foundation  of 
glory  and  strength  under  the  guidance  of  the  Liberator,  the  titular 
President,  and  General  Santander,  the  Vice  President,  who  were 
agreed  regarding  foreign  policy.  Several  diplomatic  missions  were 
sent  to  the  new  republics  of  the  continent — ^Joaqidn  Mosquera  to 
Peru,  Chile,  and  Buenos  Aires;  Antonio  Morales  to  Central  America; 
and  Miguel  de  Santa  Maria  to  Me.xico.  Identical  instructions  were 
given  to  these  envoys  to  arrange  an  assembly  of  plenipotentiaries 
which  should  adjust  all  difficulties  arising  among  the  peoples  united 
by  similar  habits  and  customs.  All  treaties  signed  by  Colombia  at 
that  time  with  her  sister  nations — Peru,  Chile,  and  Buenos  Aires  in 
1822,  Me.xico  in  1823,  and  Central  America  in  1825 — laid  foundations 
for  a  great  confederation,  a  perpetual  league  to  uphold  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  assure  the  mutual  prosperity  of  the  high  contracting 
powers,  each  State  agreeing  to  consider  as  its  own  the  citizens  of 
other  States  belonging  to  the  confederation,  and  to  hold  for  the 
common  benefit  all  ships  and  products.  The  contracting  States  also 
bound  themselves  to  call  a  great  American  congress  for  cementing 
their  alliance;  not  to  accede  to  demands  or  claims  to  indemnity  on 
I  the  part  of  Spain  or  any  other  nation  which  would  infringe  on  their 

independence,  and  if  necessary,  to  support  each  other  with  their 
military  and  naval  forces  in  such  a  cause. 

Monteagudo,  who,  with  San  Martfn,  represented  in  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  Provinces  the  tendency  toward  continental  organization  (an 

I  orientation  which,  with  Rivadavia,  an  enemy  of  the  Panama  Congress, 

drew  so  far  away  from  its  original  purpose  as  to  become  essentially 
nationalistic)  accepted  with  enthusiasm,  in  the  middle  of  1823,  the 
plan  for  an  American  assembly.  The  glorious  bugle  calls  of  Ayacucho 
were  about  to  sound  when  the  Liberator,  as  the  supreme  chief  of 
Peru,  sent  from  Lima,  December  7,  1824,  to  the  Governments  of 
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(\)lombia,  Mexico,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Chile,  and  Guatemala  his 
famous  circular^  which  had  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  a  basis 


<  The  text  o(  this  invitation  was  as  foliows: 


Lima,  Dtcembtr?,  I8H. 


Great  and  oood  friend;  After  fifteen  years  of  sacrifices  devoted  to  the  liberty  of  America  to  secure  a 
system  of  guaranties  that  in  peace  and  war  shali  be  the  shield  of  our  new  destiny,  it  is  time  the  interests 
and  relations  uniting  the  American  Republics,  formerly  Spanish  colonies,  should  have  a  fundamental  basis 
that  shall  perpetuate,  if  t>ossible.  those  Governments. 

To  initiate  that  system,  and  concentrate  the  power  of  this  great  political  body,  implies  the  exercise  of 
a  sublime  authority,  capable  of  directing  the  policy  of  our  Governments,  whose  influence  should  main¬ 
tain  uniformity  of  principles,  and  whose  name  alone  should  put  an  end  to  our  quarrels. 

Such  a  respectable  authority  can  exist  only  in  an  assembly  of  plenipotentiaries,  appointed  by  each  of 
our  Republics,  and  called  together  under  the  auspices  of  the  victory  obtained  by  our  arms  over  the 
Spanish  power. 

I’rofoundly  imbueil  with  these  ideas,  I  invited,  in  1822,  as  President  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  the 
Governments  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Buenos  .Ayres  to  form  a  confederation,  and  hold  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  nr  some  other  point  agreeable  to  the  majority,  a  eongress  of  plenipotentiaries  from  each  State 
“that  should  act  as  a  council  in  great  conllicts,  to  he  aptiealed  to  in  case  of  common  danger,  and  be  a  faith¬ 
ful  interpreter  of  public  treaties,  when  dilficulties  should  arise,  and  conciliate,  in  short,  all  our  differences.” 

On  the  6th  of  June  of  saitl  year,  the  Government  of  Peru  coneluded  a  treaty  of  allianee  and  confederation 
with  the  Colombian  plenipotentiary.  By  said  treaty  both  parties  bound  themselves  to  interpose  their 
good  offici's  with  the  Governments  of  .America  lately  Spanish,  so  that,  all  entering  into  the  same  agreement, 
the  general  congress  of  the  confederates  could  he  held.  A  similar  treaty  w’ith  Mexico  was  concluded  on 
the  3d  of  October,  1823,  by  the  Colombian  envoy  to  that  country;  and  there  arc  strong  reasons  for  hoping 
that  other  flovemments  will  also  adopt  a  policy  dictated  by  their  higher  interests. 

Txmger  to  defer  the  general  Congress  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Republics  that  in  fact  are  already 
allied  awaiting  the  accession  of  the  others,  would  lie  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  advantages  which  that 
assembly  will  produce  from  its  very  incipiency. 

These  advantages  are  largely  increaseii,  if  we  but  contemplate  the  spectacle  that  the  iMiIitical  world,  and 
particularly  that  of  the  European  continent,  presents  to  us. 

.A  reunion  of  the  plcniiiotentiaries  of  Me.xico,  Colombia,  and  Peru  would  be  indefinitely  delayed,  if  it 
should  not  lie  brought  on  by  one  of  the  same  contracting  parties,  unless  the  time  and  place  for  the  carrying 
out  of  this  great  object  be  determined  by  another  and  a  special  convention. 

Considering  the  difflculitics  and  delays  presented  by  the  distance  separating  us,  logether  with  other  grave 
motives  the  general  interest  suggests,  determines  me  to  take  this  step  with  a  view  of  bringing  about  an 
immediate  meeting  of  our  plenipotentiaries,  while  the  rest  of  the  Governments  may  conclude  the  prelimina¬ 
ries  already  gone  through  by  us  concerning  the  appointment  and  commissioning  of  their  representatives. 

With  respect  to  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Congress,  I  make  bold  to  think  that  no  obstacle  can  oppose 
its  verification  within  six  months  from  this  date;  and  I  shall  also  go  so  far  as  to  flatter  myself  that  the 
ardent  desire  animating  all  Americans  to  exalt  the  power  of  the  world  of  Columbus  will  diminish  the 
oKstacles  and  delays  that  the  ministerial  preparations  demand,  and  the  distance  separating  the  capitals  of 
each  state  and  the  central  point  of  the  meeting.  It  seems  that  if  the  world  should  have  to  choose  its  capital, 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  would  he  selected  for  this  grand  destiny,  located  as  it  is  in  the  center  of  the  globe, 
having  on  one  side  .Asia,  and  on  the  other  .Afrira  and  Europe.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama  has  been  tendered 
for  this  purpose  in  existing  treaties  by  the  Colombian  Government.  The  Isthmus  is  etiually  distant 
from  the  extremities  of  the  continent,  and  on  this  account  ought  to  be  the  provisional  seat  for  the  first 
meeting  of  the  confederates. 

Yielding  myself  to  these  considerations,  I  am  seriously  inclined  to  send  to  Panama  the  delegates  from 
this  Republic  immediately  upon  having  the  honor  of  receiving  the  desired  reply  to  this  circular.  Nothing, 
certainly,  can  so  realize  the  ardent  desire  of  my  heart  as  the  agreement  I  hope  for  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
fiHierated  Governments  to  accomplish  this  august  act  of  .America. 

.Should  your  Excellency  not  adhere  to  this  I  foresee  great  delays  and  injuries,  at  a  time,  too,  when  the 
movement  of  the  world  hurries  everything  on,  and  may  accelerate  to  our  harm. 

The  first  conferences  between  the  plenipotentiaries  once  held,  the  seat  of  the  Congress,  as  well  as  its 
powers,  can  be  solemnly  determined  by  the  majority,  and  then  everything  will  have  been  realized. 

The  day  our  plenipotentiaries  make  the  exchanges  of  their  powers  will  stamp  in  the  diplomatic  history 
of  the  world  an  immortal  epoch. 

When,  after  a  hundred  centuries,  posterity  shall  search  for  the  origin  of  our  public  law,  and  shall  remember 
the  compacts  that  solidified  its  destiny,  they  will  finger  with  restiect  the  protocols  of  the  Isthmus.  In 
them  they  will  find  the  plan  of  the  first  alliances  that  shall  sketch  the  mark  of  our  relations  with  the  uni¬ 
verse.  What,  then,  shall  be  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  compared  with  that  of  Panama" 

God  preserve  Your  Excellency, 

Your  great  and  good  friend. 


SimOn  BolIvar 


Jost  S.  Carri6n, 

Minister  of  Government  and  Foreign  Relations. 

(International  American  Conference,  Reports  .  .  .,  Washington,  1890,  vol.  iv,  pp.  159-161.) — Editor 
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for  assuring  the  existence  of  these  countries  through  a  congress  to  be 
held  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Authority,  he  wrote,  could  reside 
only  in  an  assembly  of  plenipotentiaries  of  the  nascent  republics,  now 
victorious  over  Spain;  and  he  believed  that  such  an  assembly  should 
not  be  postponed  in  the  hope  of  adhesion  by  other  nations,  for  such 
delay  would  mean  loss  of  the  benefits  to  which  the  congress  would 
undoubtedly  give  rise  from  the  moment  of  its  inauguration.  He 
wrote  in  masterly  phrases: 

The  day  our  plenipotentiaries  make  the  exchange  of  their  powers  will  stamp 
in  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  world  an  immortal  epoch.  When,  after  a  hun¬ 
dred  centuries,  posterity  shall  search  for  the  origin  of  our  public  law  and  shall 
remember  the  compacts  that  soldified  its  de.stiny,  they  will  finger  with  respect 
the  protocols  of  the  Isthmus.  In  them  they  will  find  the  plan  of  the  first  alli¬ 
ance  that  shall  sketch  the  mark  of  our  relations  with  the  universe.  What,  then, 
shall  l>e  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  compared  with  that  of  Panama? 

Bolivar,  tenacious  and  consistent  adversary  of  a  national  federa 
system  for  any  Republic  of  Spanish  America,  considered,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  their  federation  was  the  only  means  to  secure  their 
existence,  at  least  in  their  early  years.  Suspicious  lest  the  Empire 
of  Brazil  might  be  an  agent  in  the  New  World  of  the  principles  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  he  nevertheless  deemed  it  necessary  to  imitate  its 
methods  of  union  as  far  as  political  security  was  concerned,  with  the 
difference  that  the  league  of  free  peoples  was  to  be  based  on  the 
dictates  of  justice. 

In  regard  to  the  members  who  should  constitute  the  assembly  of 
plenipotentiaries  at  Panama,  prevailing  circumstances  so  influenced 
the  Liberator  as  necessarily  to  reduce  the  compass  of  that  body.  He 
desired  that  there  should  be  representatives  of  Colombia,  Me.xico, 
Guatemala,  Peru,  Chile,  and  Bolivia;  he  thought  that  the  United 
States  and  Haiti,  because  of  their  different  origin,  would  not  form  a 
homogeneous  part  of  the  assembly  and  should  not  intervene  in 
Spanish  American  arrangements,  and  that,  furthermore,  Buenos 
Aires  would  oppose  the  project;  but  he  finally  decided  to  invite  all 
the  countries  of  the  New  World,  also  adding  England  in  accordance 
with  his  own  wishes. 

Chile,  upset  by  internal  disorders,  sent  no  representatives,  its 
Government  alleging  that  the  appointment  was  the  duty  of  Congress. 
As  the  Liberator  had  foreseen,  the  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
distrustful  of  the  policy  of  the  President  of  Colombia,  received  with 
coolness  the  idea  of  an  American  assembly,  suspecting  that  Republic 
of  sinister  designs  against  the  other  countries  and,  according  to 
Rivadavia,  thinking  the  plan  to  establish  a  supreme  authority  to 
regulate  the  most  important  affairs  between  the  countries  of  the 
continent  a  danger  from  many  points  of  view  and  a  germ  of  dis¬ 
astrous  war  between  the  verj’^  nations  which  sorely  needed  peace. 
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Brazil  and  the  United  States  accepted  the  invitation  ®,  but  their 
plenipotentiaries,  for  different  reasons,  were  not  present  at  the 
congjress,  nor  were  those  of  Bolivia,  who  were  appointed  very  late. 
From  motives  of  delicacy,  the  Liberator,  guiding  genius  of  three 
nations  and  Supreme  Director  of  Peru,  abstained  from  interfering  in 
instructions  to  the  representatives  of  that  Republic. 

Bolivar  was,  in  truth,  the  guiding  genius  of  three  nations,  now  that 
there  had  appeared  in  the  constellation  of  America  the  nation  that 
was  to  hear,  as  a  symbol  of  greatness,  his  own  name.  When,  on 
passing  the  Dcsaguadero,  Sucre,  as  general  in  chief  of  the  liberating 
army,  acting  with  perfect  logic  and  in  agreement  with  the  real  desires 
of  Bolivar  himself,  convoked  an  assembly  of  representatives  of  the 
Provinces  of  Upper  Peru  to  decide  their  future  (January,  1825),  the 
Liberator,  bound  by  obligations  which  his  character  as  head  of  the 
Peruvian  nation  imposed  upon  him,  disapproved  of  this  step,  although 
he  thus  offended  the  Marshal  of  Ayacucho,  as  a  violation  of  the 
principle  of  uti  j)Oss'tdetis  juris,  for  Buenos  Aires  claimed  those 
Provinces  as  part  of  the  old  Viceroyalty  of  La  Plata  and  the  Congress 
of  Peru  had  made  no  decision  in  this  complicated  matter.  Compli¬ 
cated  it  surely  was,  for,  as  the  Liberator  said  in  analyzing  the  situa¬ 
tion,  Upper  Peru  belonged  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  by  law  and  to  Spain 
in  fact ;  it  was  free  and  independent  by  the  will  of  its  people ;  and  the 
Viceroyalty  of  Lima,  which  had  formerly  held  it,  also  had  claims  to 
its  territory.  Therefore  his  opinion  was  that  the  matter  should  be 
decided  by  the  assembly  of  plenipotentiaties  at  Panama,  for  to  turn 
it  over  to  the  Government  of  Peru  would  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
principles  of  justice  which  had  been  proclaimed;  and  to  form  a  new 
republic  would  be  an  innovation  from  which  he  at  first  recoiled. 

But  the  temptation  to  create  a  new  nation  which  would  bear  the 
impress  of  his  genius  through  the  centuries  and  be  friendly  to  Colom¬ 
bia  flattered  his  noblest  ambition.  He  reflected  that  nature  itself 
was  opposed  as  much  to  the  domination  of  Lima  over  Upper  Peru 
as  to  that  of  Buenos  .4ires,  for  the  capital  would  be  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  500  leagues  from  either,  a  circumstance  that  in  itself 

*  In  this  connetaion,  the  following  quotation  from  a  message  of  President  .\dams  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  reply  to  a  Resolution  of  Inquiry  of  March  S,  1825,  may  be  of  interest: 

“Among  the  topics  enumerated  in  official  papers,  published  by  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  adverted 
to  in  the  correspondence  now  communicated  to  the  House  as  intended  to  be  presented  for  discussion  at 
Panama,  there  is  scarcely  one  in  which  the  result  of  the  meeting  will  not  deeply  affect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Even  those  in  which  the  belligerent  States  alone  will  take  an  active  part  will  have  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  state  of  our  relations  with  the  .\merican  and  probably  with  the  principal  European 
States.  Were  it  merely  that  we  might  be  correctly  and  speedily  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  the  congress, 
and  of  the  progress  and  issue  of  their  negotiations,  I  should  hold  it  advisable  that  we  should  have  an  ac¬ 
credited  agency  with  them,  placed  In  such  confidential  relations  with  the  other  members  as  would  Insure 
the  authenticity  and  the  safe  and  early  transmission  of  Its  reports.  Of  the  same  enumerating  topics  are  the 
preparation  of  a  manifesto  setting  forth  to  the  world  the  Justice  of  their  cause  and  the  relations  they  desire 
to  hold  with  other  Christian  powers,  and  to  form  a  convention  of  navigation  and  commerce  applicable 
both  to  the  Confederated  States  and  to  their  allies.”  (James  1).  Richardson,  “Messages  and  Papersofthe 
Presidents,  1789-1897,”  Washington,  1896,  vol.  ii,  p.  332.)— Editor. 
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should  determine  the  creation  of  a  new  country.  Meanwhile,  events 
conspired  to  prove  that  Sucre  was  right.  The  Congress  of  Peru 
decided  that  the  upper  Provinces  should  remain  under  the  protection 
of  its  forces  until  the  question  of  sovereignty  should  be  decided  by  a 
treaty  with  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  This  latter  Government  arranged 
to  send  a  mission  to  congratulate  Bolivar  on  his  victories,  to  settle 
with  him  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  freedom  of  Upper  Peru, 
and  to  ask  the  assembly  convoked  by  Sucre  to  send  representatives 
to  the  general  congress  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  leaving  upper  Peru  at 
liberty  to  decide  its  own  fate.  Marshal  Alvarez  de  Arenales,  the 
commissioner  and  commander  of  the  troops  of  upper  Peru,  declared 
that,  for  his  part,  his  instructions  were  the  same,  and  the  Liberator 
(who  had  thought  to  solve  the  problem  by  convoking  a  congress  of 
the  three  interested  nations),  when  he  saw  that  the  opposing  interests 
coincided,  ended  by  decreeing,  in  his  turn,  the  convening  of  an 
assembly  to  define  the  situation  ad  referendum  to  the  Congress  of 
Peru,  which  he  represented,  meanwhile  leaving  Upper  Peru  under  the 
authority  of  Sucre.  The  assembly,  meeting  in  Chuquisaca,  recognized 
Upper  Peru  as  an  independent  and  sovereign  State,  gave  it  the  name 
of  Bolivar,  and,  proclaiming  him  Father  of  the  Country,  invested 
him  with  the  supreme  command,  asking  him  to  draw  up  a  constitution 
and  organize  h?  new  nation,  which  was  finally  recognized  by  Colom¬ 
bia,  a  also  by  Peru  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  although  not  without 
arousing  disturbing  complications  with  the  last  named  in  connection 
with  the  Province  of  Tarija. 

The  relations  between  the  Governments  of  Colombia  and  Buenos 
Aires  had  suffered,  up  to  this  time,  from  the  opposing  orientations  of 
their  foreign  policy.  The  agreement  made  by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
with  Spain  in  July,  1823,  in  which,  under  the  influence  of  Rivadavia, 
the  contracting  parties  pledged  themselves  to  celebrate  a  definite 
treaty  of  peace  and  friendship,  was  not  regarded  with  approval  by 
the  Liberator,  whose  guiding  motive  was  continental  independence; 
he  therefore  took  no  part  in  the  affair  when  his  opinion  was  asked. 
To  th's  cause  for  estrangement  was  soon  added  the  insurrection  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  troops  on  the  surrender  of  Callao  to  Spain.  But 
the  attitude  of  the  Government  of  Buenos  Aires  changed  radically 
when  the  invasion  of  the  Province  of  Chiquitos  by  Brazil  brought  the 
views  of  the  Liberator  in  regard  to  the  Brazilian  Empire  into  accord 
with  those  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  whose  Congress 
had  declared  the  Banda  Oriental  (now  Uruguay)  part  of  its  national 
territory.  General  Alvear  and  Dr.  Diaz  V61ez,  the  plenipotentiaries 
sent  to  Bolivar,  then  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  persuade 
him  to  assume  command  of  an  allied  army:  They  suggested  that, 
in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  American  Republics,  he  demand  satis¬ 
faction  from  Brazil  for  having  invaded  the  Provinces  of  Moxos  and 
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Chiquitos;  invite  that  country  to  sign  the  treaty  of  peace  guaran¬ 
teed  by  Great  Britain;  and,  in  case  of  Brazil’s  refusal,  celebrate  a 
secret  treaty  of  defense,  the  result  of  which  would  he  the  invasion  of 
the  Empire  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  Liberator  himself. 
Alvear  and  Diaz  also  suggested  that  the  President  of  Colombia  be 
the  protector  of  the  whole  continent,  and  they  painted  in  brilliant 
colors  the  picture  of  a  confederation  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and 
Bolivia  which  should  bear  his  name,  flattering  him  with  the  assurance 
that  the  Argentine  people  looked  to  him  as  their  guardian  angel. 

Bolivar  was,  for  the  moment,  perple.xed  by  these  events.  If  Brazil 
had  invaded  the  Banda  Oriental  on  her  own  initiative,  it  seemed  to 
him  a  foolish  adventure  of  the  Emperor;  but  if  it  were  the  result  of 
advice  from  the  Holy  Alliance,  it  constituted  a  serious  menace,  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  America.  Sensitive  to  the  flattery  of 
being  the  arbiter  of  peace  on  Argentine  soil  as  well,  he  believed  that 
glory  called  him  even  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  that  the  nations  of 
the  south  needed  the  conquerors  of  Ayacucho  to  assure  their  peace 
and  liberty.  He  therefore  asked  Vice  President  Santander  to  solicit 
from  the  Congress  of  Colombia  on  his  behalf,  as  he  personally  would 
request  from  that  of  Peru,  permission  to  follow  his  destiny  for  two 
years  wherever  glory  and  danger  should  call  him,  confident  that  not 
only  the  invincible  generals  Sucre  and  Cordoba,  but  also  all  the  army, 
shared  these  fiery  sentiments.  Consequently,  he  prepared  to  make 
use  of  the  Bolivian  troops,  as  he  was  convinced  that  if  the  Emperor 
shoidd  succeed  in  dominating  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  he  would  control 
Bolivia,  too.  It  was  his  conviction  that  England  would  not  accept 
the  role  of  mediator  between  Brazil  and  Buenos  Aires  for  fear  of 
giving  the  Holy  Alliance  a  motive  for  interfering  in  American  affairs 
and  that,  therefore,  it  was  his  duty  to  undertake  this  task,  and  also 
to  seize  the  opportunity  to  free  Paraguay  from  the  anachronistic 
dictatorship  of  Doctor  Francia. 

This  enthusiasm  lasted  but  a  moment.  The  Liberator  soon 
perceived  that,  as  Santander  pointed  out,  Colombia  did  not  wish  to 
participate  in  the  struggle  against  the  Brazilian  Empire,  with  whose 
representative,  at  that  time  openly  in  sympathy  with  Bolivar,  they 
maintained  cordial  relations.  He  learned,  too,  that  Colombia  had 
acceded  to  the  request  of  the  Peruvian  delegates  that  he  remain  in 
their  country  in  exercise  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  him,  on 
condition  that  he  should  not  pass  over  into  Argentine  territory. 
Nor  was  Bolivar  oblivious  to  the  irreconcilable  antagonism  of  Riva- 
davia,  and  when  he  knew  that  England  frowned  upon  the  possibility 
that  other  Spanish  American  countries,  especially  Colombia,  might 
embroil  themselves  in  a  war  against  Brazil,  Bolivar,  who  had  pru¬ 
dently  been  noncommittal  with  the  mission  from  Buenos  Aires  in 
Potosi,  drew  back,  but  without  wholly  showing  his  hand.  He  did 
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offer,  however,  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Congress  of  Panama, 
which  would  control  the  federation  forces,  and  also  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  Colombia  and  Peru,  to  arrange  measures  of  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  defense  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  As  for 
taking  any  action  himself,  he  felt  bound  not  only  by  the  laws  of  his 
country  which  prohibited  his  leaving  his  native  land  without  per¬ 
mission,  but  also  by  his  consideration  for  the  above-mentioned 
policy  of  Great  Britain.  He  gave  orders  to  sound  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  learn  whether  the  Holy  Alliance  would  cooperate  with 
Brazil,  or  whether  the  Court  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  acting  independ¬ 
ently,  and  also  whether  Great  Britain  would  agree  to  be  the  mediator 
in  the  dispute,  bringing  its  plans  into  harmony  with  those  of  Colombia. 

Threats  of  a  South  American  conflagration  were  soon  dissipated. 

The  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  categorically  disapproved  the  invasions; 
the  Congress  of  Buenos  Aires  again  incorporated  the  Banda  Oriental 
in  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and,  by  the  treaty 
of  1828,  both  contending  parties  agreed  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  the  Province  of  Montevideo.  This  solution  was  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  Bolivar,  who,  in  that  same  j'ear,  decided  that  war  j 

with  the  Court  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  would  be  inevitable  if  the  Banda  j 

Oriental  were  not  left  free  to  govern  itself  and  if  an  attempt  were 
made  to  set  up  another  throne  in  America.  j 

From  June  22  to  July  15,  1826,  after  overcoming  many  obstacles,  1 

the  plenipotentiaries  of  Colombia,  Central  America,  Peru,  and  \ 

Me.xico  met  in  the  city  of  Panama.  England  appointed  an  observer,  _ 

whose  duty  was  to  assist  the  Congress  with  his  advice  upon  request,  I 

without  taking  part  in  its  deliberations;  he  preserved  an  attitude  of 
tactful  impartiality.  There  was  also  an  observer  from  the  Nether-  j 

lands.  The  plenipotentiaries  proved,  on  the  whole,  worthy  of  their  1 

high  mission,  and  their  conclusions  were  embodied  in  agreements 
worthy  of  careful  and  intelligent  study. 

In  the  Treaty  of  Union,  Alliance,  and  Confederation,  “which  con¬ 
tained  admirable  principles  of  American  policy  and  great  designs  for 
the  future,"  and  which  was  ratified  by  Colombia  only,  it  was  set  forth, 
in  accordance  with  the  proposals  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  that 
Republic,  that  none  of  the  signatory  nations  could  declare  war  or 
order  reprisals  against  an  aggressor  nation  without  having  first  taken  ^ 
the  case  to  the  general  assembly,  whose  opinion  was  to  be  binding.  j 
The  general  assembly  was  to  act  as  adviser  in  major  conflicts,  as  a 
means  of  liaison  in  common  dangers,  as  a  faithful  interpreter  of  public 
treaties  if  difficulties  should  arise,  and  as  arbitrator,  conciliator,  and 
judge  in  disputes  and  differences;  any  member  of  the  alliance  not  con¬ 
forming  to  the  decisions  of  the  arbitrator  was  to  be  excluded  from  the 
confederation.  The  treaty  further  fixed  the  pennanent  character  of 
the  alliance,  provided  for  an  Areopagus,  in  which  the  individual 
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LETTER  REOAHUINO  UNITED  STATES  .PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  CONGRESS  OF 

BOLIVAR 


This  letter,  written  by  Henry  Clay  to  Albert  Gallatin,  now  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 

reads  as  (ollows- 


“To  Albert  Gallatin,  Esq. 


“Department  op  State.  MA  .Vor,,  1825. 


"  (Confidential) 


“The  President  has  determined  to  acrept  the  invitation,  whirh  has  lieen  received  from  .sevo-iU  of  the 
Ameriran  Republics,  to  cause  the  U.  States  of  .America  to  be  represented  at  the  contemplateil  ("ougress 
at  Panama,  whose  deli  Iterations  will  he  occupied  with  interests  of  high  imiiortance  to  this  hemisphere. 
He  wishes  to  give  to  the  mission,  which  he  purposes  sending,  a  distinguished  character,  and  is  therefore 
desirous  of  availing  the  public  of  your  services.  I  am  directed  by  him  to  ascertain  if  you  are  disttosed  to 
render  them.  In  the  event  of  your  acieptance,  Mr.  R.  C.  .Anderson,  Jr.,  the  Afinister  of  the  I .  States 
at  Colombia  will  t<e  associatol  with  you,  and  the  rank  of  both  of  you  will  be  that  of  Minister  Pleniiarten- 
tiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary.  As  to  the  time  of  your  deiatrtiire,  should  you  think  proper  to  accept 
the  appointment,  I  idieiiM  .suitpose  it  can  hardly  take  place  earlier  than  some  time  about  the  middle  or 
twentieth  of  next  month. 

“  1  am  happy  to  be  the  organ  of  this  distinguished  proof  of  the  confidence  of  the  President  in  your  patri¬ 
otism,  zeal  ana  abilities. 

“1  am  your  obedient  servant. 


“H.  Clay.' 
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sovereignty  of  each  nation  in  the  federation  was  assured,  and  invited 
the  other  nations  of  America  to  become  signatories.  Colombia,  and 
BoHvar  as  its  President,  endeavored  at  every  opportunity  to  have  the 
principle  of  arbitration  solemnly  and  effectively  incorporated  in  the 
public  law  of  the  continent.  This  principle  is  conspicuous  in  the 
treaties  celebrated  by  Colombia  diuing  the  course  of  its  entire  exist¬ 
ence,  not  only  in  the  conventions  of  1822,  1823,  and  1825  already 
meptioned,  but  also  in  the  pact  which  ended  the  war  with  Peru  in 
1829. 

Bolivar  was  clear  and  definite  in  his  opinions  on  the  matters  to  be 
regulated  by  the  Congress  of  Panama.  He  considered  that  the 
penalty  of  exclusion  for  any  country  unwilling  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
decisions  of  the  assembly  was  an  essential  basis  for  American  federa¬ 
tion.  He  did  not  think  that  the  assembly  should  intervene  in  dis¬ 
putes  between  a  member  of  the  federation  and  an  outsider,  for  such 
conduct  would  lead  the  federation  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  foreign 
nations;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  felt  strongly  that  the  assembly 
should  arbitrate  in  the  case  of  differences  between  its  members. 
Plenipotentiaries  should  not  be  empowered  to  celebrate  treaties  of 
alliance,  not  even  purely  defensive  ones,  except  ad  referendum,  so 
that  all  pacts  might  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  respective 
governments.  The  treaty  signed  as  a  protest  against  the  Holy 
Alliance  established  non-intervention  as  a  definite  principle  and  blocked 
effectively  all  imperialist  policies. 

As  for  the  convention  on  military  and  naval  forces  to  be  made  up 
of  contingents  from  each  country,  the  Liberator  considered  its  provi¬ 
sions  futile  and  ineffectual;  if  put  into  practice  they  would  have  been 
altogether  too  burdensome  for  Colombia  and  the  other  members  of 
the  confederation.  He  was  also  opposed  to  transferring  the  Congress 
from  Panama  to  Tacubaya  in  Mexico,  thinking  that  such  a  change 
would  put  it  under  the  control  of  that  country  and  of  the  United 
States. 

Bolivar  asked  that  the  pacts  signed  in  the  Congress  should  not  be 
ratified  until  his  arrival  in  Bogotk.  During  the  journey  from  Peru 
to  Colombia  he  was  overcome  by  pessimism  in  regard  to  the  practical 
results  of  the  propx)sed  federation,  which  seemed  to  him  merely  an 
empty  phrase.  “The  Congress  of  Panama,”  he  said,  “a  body  that 
would  be  admirable  if  it  were  more  effective,  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  that  mad  Greek  who  from  his  rock  tried  to  direct  the  course 
of  the  ships  sailing  by.  Its  jjower  will  be  a  shadow  and  its  decrees 
nothing  more  than  advice.” 

It  was  a  real  calamity,  as  the  distinguished  Colombian  plenipo¬ 
tentiary,  Don  Pedro  Gual,  said  on  reporting  the  termination  of  the 
Congress  in  Tacubaya  [whence  it  had  adjourned  from  Panama], 
that,  just  as  the  most  beautiful  institution  ever  seen,  created  to  assure 
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the  existence  of  the  Spanish-American  countries,  was  being  estab¬ 
lished,  those  countries  should  have  fallen  into  terrible  internal  dis¬ 
order,  affecting  profoundly  the  results  to  be  expected  from  that 
august  assembly.  But,  after  all,  the  Congress  of  Panama  stands  out 
in  history  as  the  first  gathering  of  the  representatives  of  countries 
which  endeavored,  definitely  and  solenrmly,  to  establish  a  league  of 
nations. 

At  that  time  the  international  policy  of  the  Liberator  was  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  constitution  which  he  had  drawn  up  for 
Upper  Peru,  or  Bolivia,  as  it  came  to  be  known,  which  he  hoped  all 
Spanish  American  nations  would  adopt.  As  Bolivia  emerged  a  full- 
fledged  nation,  the  restless  brain  of  its  creator  busied  itself  with 
elaborating  a  new  and  strong  constitution ;  he  wished  the  young  re¬ 
public  to  be  a  mean  between  a  monarchy  and  a  federal  republic,  with 
the  advantages  both  of  the  republican  system  and  also  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  like  that  of  Holland,  having  an  executive  with  full  powers,  a  life 
tenure  of  office,  and  the  necessary  freedom  of  action.  The  return  of 
the  Peruvian  plenipotentiary,  Pando,  from  Panama  with  alarming 
news  of  Spanish  preparations  to  subjugate  its  former  colonies  with 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the  impossibility  of  counting  on  the 
help  of  England,  who  wished  the  democratic  foundations  of  the 
American  nations  to  be  modified,  were  facts  which  gave  added  stimu¬ 
lus  to  the  activities  of  those  who  dreamed  of  an  Andine  state,  and 
led  the  Liberator  to  believe  that  the  moment  had  arrived  for  launch¬ 
ing  his  project  of  a  federation  between  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Bolivia. 
In  the  proposed  federation  the  nations  were  to  be  united  in  a  close 
bond,  each  administering  its  own  laws,  but  all  subject  to  the  Federal 
Congress  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  federation.  He  hoped  also 
that  all  three  would  adopt  the  constitution  of  Bolivia.  Pando  wrote  a 
summary  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  project,  which  were  those 
for  American  opposition  to  the  designs  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  then 
supposed  to  have  extended  itself  to  the  Empire  of  Brazil;  he  de¬ 
clared  that  BoHvar  was  the  man  who  personified  all  the  aspirations 
of  South  America. 

In  Peru  the  Government  Council,  presided  over  by  Santa  Cruz, 
proclaimed  the  Bolivian  code  as  the  national  constitution,  and 
therefore  hailed  Bolivar  as  Life  President,  “with  the  beautiful  title 
of  Father  and  Savior  of  the  Country  conferred  by  a  grateful  Con¬ 
gress."  The  electoral  college  of  lima,  in  its  turn,  after  manipula¬ 
tions  whose  irregularity  is  notorious  and  which  justify  the  charge 
that  it  wished  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Congress,  proclaimed 
the  Liberator  as  head  of  the  nation  for  life.  Bolivia  elected  Sucre 
President,  and  decreed  a  federation  with  Peru  and  Colombia.  By 
the  treaty  of  Chuquisaca  the  Bolivian  plenipotentiary  and  that  of 
the  Government  Council  of  Lima  arranged  the  basis,  of  the  federa- 
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tion,  whose  Chief  Executive,  with  life  tenure  of  office,  was  to  be  the 
hero  of  America.  This  ajireement  was  left  pending  until  Colombia 
should  join  the  federation.  Sucre  hoped  that  the  project  might 
be  realized  if  Peru  were  divided  into  two  States.  In  that  case 
the  federation  would  be  composed  of  six  countries — Bolivia,  Peru, 
Arequipa,  Quito,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela.  Their  common  execu¬ 
tive  would  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and  have  charge  of 
foreign  relations,  while  each  member  of  the  league  would  manage 
independently  its  treasury,  courts,  and  internal  administration. 
BoUvar  believed  that  Santander  and  his  ministers  in  Colombia 
were  also  in  favor  of  the  plan.  Such  was  the  prestige  of  Bolivar’s 
name  at  that  time  that  the  Province  of  Cordoba  invited  him  to  be 
the  protector  of  the  federation  between  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Chile, 
and  Bolivia,  a  plan  which  seemed  to  have  the  approval  of  O’Higgins 
and  the  wealthiest  Chileans. 

The  Liberator,  to  whom  the  idea  of  being  a  monarch  was  repugnant, 
condemned  the  project  in  an  admirable  statement,  when  Paez  offered 
him  the  crown.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  Colombia  was  a  republic 
and  never  would  be  a  kingdom,  that  it  was  surrounded  by  republics, 
and  that  in  Spanish  America  “a  throne  would  be  alarming  as  much 
for  its  height  as  for  its  brilliance.”  Enamored  as  he  was  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  which  he  had  drawn  up,  he  was  sure  that  only  a  strong 
government  could  prevent  anarchy;  that  in  the  constitution  he  had 
succeeded  in  harmonizing  true  liberty  with  the  necessary  stability; 
and  that  the  hoped-for  federation  would  make  of  Colombia,  Peru,  and 
Bolivia  a  nation  more  powerful  than  even  the  United  States.  His 
ambition  rose  at  the  prospect  of  being  the  protector  of  so  great  a  State; 
he  would  appoint  the  Vice  President,  a  position  which  Sucre  could  very 
well  fill.  He  feared,  however,  lest  Bolivia,  whose  federation  with 
Peru  he  considered  the  foundation  of  the  structure,  would  disappear 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Brazilian  Empire  and  of  Buenos  Aires.  He 
felt,  too,  that  for  Colombia,  as  for  Bolivia,  there  was  no  other  road 
to  salvation  except  one  nation,  one  banner,  one  army. 

The  convulsions  through  which  the  continent  w'as  passing  soon 
destroyed  all  favorable  auguries.  The  drama  of  dissolution  of  Greater 
Colombia  was  begun  with  the  action  taken  by  Congress  on  the  accusa¬ 
tion  against  Paez,  followed  by  the  regrettable  revolt  of  the  chieftain 
of  Queseras  del  Medio.  Venezuela,  where  conditions  were  daily  grow¬ 
ing  more  critical,  demanded  the  presence  of  Bolivar.  The  Liberator 
was  convinced  that  anarchy  could  be  controlled  only  by  force  and 
terror;  this  imposed  on  him  the  duty  of  assuming  supreme  authority. 
It  was  his  intention  to  return  to  Lima  in  September,  1827,  for  the 
opening  of  the  new'  Congress,  convoked  in  conformity  w'ith  the 
Bolivian  constitution,  and  to  see  that  assembly  which,  on  federating 
the  republics  that  were  the  children  of  his  glory,  would  bestow  upon 
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him  the  supreme  honor  of  his  splendid  career.  This  purpose  began 
to  weaken  when  the  conspiracy  discovered  in  Lima,  not  ostensibly 
directed  against  him,  to  be  sure,  but  against  the  Government  Council 
which  represented  him,  destroyed  his  illusion  regarding  the  love  and 
respect  of  the  Peruvians  for  the  Colombian  Army  and  its  commander. 
This  was  followed  by  the  revolt  of  the  Third  Division,  on  the  pretext 
of  respect  for  the  constitution  of  Colombia,  a  movement  approved  by 
Vice  President  Santander  and  his  Minister  of  War,  Soublette.  This 
was  a  cruel  wound  for  the  Liberator,  who  believed  that  the  real  object 
was  to  detach  the  southern  departments  of  Colombia  itself  in  favor 
of  Peru.  The  Congress  of  Peru  declared  null  and  void  the  sanction 
of  the  Bolivian  constitution  by  the  electoral  colleges  and,  with  the 
appointment  of  Marshal  La  Mar  as  Chief  Executive,  inaugurated  a 
hostile  policy  toward  its  neighbor  on  the  north.  Military  revolt  also 
broke  out  in  Bolivia,  and  events  all  indicated  that  America  was  enter¬ 
ing  on  a  period  which  might  see  the  disappearance  of  all  the  hard-won 
benefits  of  years,  even  of  independence  itself. 

The  counter-revolution  in  Peru  and  the  action  taken  in  favor  of 
the  dictatorship  of  BoUvar—  action  which  tended  to  become  sys¬ 
tematic  after  the  happenings  in  Guayacpiil — inspired  him,  for  the 
moment,  with  new  optimism;  but  his  faith  in  liberty  as  a  remedy  for 
the  misfortunes  of  the  Republic  was  by  this  time  completely  wrecked. 
He  found  no  other  remedy  than  that  same  dictatorship,  which  he 
now  frankly  defended.  Meanwhile  he  W'aited  for  the  convention 
which  was  to  amend  the  constitution  ratified  by  the  Congress  of 
Ciicuta:  this  had  been  made  obligatory  for  10  years.  He  believed 
that  the  critical  situation  of  Colombia  was  caused  by^  the  legislators 
through  the  laws  that  they  had  enacted,  laws,  in  his  opinion,  absurd; 
and  he  raised  a  w^arning  cry  that  this  road  led  toward  a  dangerous 
precipice:  “I  can  not  consider  it  either  useful  or  glorious  to  comply 
with  the  existing  laws.”  The  criticisms  of  his  beloved  constitution 
exasperated  him,  and  he  spoke  in  the  harshest  phrases  of  those  who 
dared  attack  it.  The  moral  and  political  unity  of  America  ceased 
to  be  his  aim.  He  now  accepted  the  dissolution  of  his  most  beloved 
creation  as  preferable  to  the  adoption  of  a  federal  regimen.  He 
advised  the  Peruvians  to  adopt  plans  exclusively  Peruvian,  declaring 
that  first  of  all  comes  one’s  native  land,  and  that  only  for  the  sake 
of  Venezuela  had  he  labored  for  the  emancipation  of  the  New  World. 
An  American  in  Lima,  a  Colombian  in  the  campaign  of  the  south, 
but  inflexible  against  the  Granadan  politicians  who  opposed  his  plans 
for  a  dictatorship,  he  then  declared  that  he  renounced  everything 
e.xcept  being  a  Caracan;  and  in  that  state  of  mind,  unworthy  of  his 
genius,  he  placed  himself  openly  on  the  side  of  Paez  in  his  indefensible 
rebellion  against  the  legally  established  government. 
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But  the  Liberator,  a  title  which  he  now  used  himself  with  perfect 
understanding  of  his  powerful  personality,  was  first  of  all  a  man 
eminently  fitted  to  cope  with  difficulties,  in  the  face  of  which  he  grew 
to  conquering  stature.  Under  pressure  from  the  diplomatic  corps  in 
Bogota,  the  army,  and  his  numerous  adherents  he  abandoned  his 
decision  to  resign  the  command,  and  assumed  the  supreme  power. 
His  interest  was  then  concentrated  on  maintaining  his  authority  and 
securing  the  execution  of  the  decrees  which  he  issued,  and  a  decision 
was  made  to  convoke  the  “great  convention”  so  as  to  amend  the 
constitution  according  to  popular  desire.  Convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  a  strong  militaiy’  organization  to  maintain  order  and  preserve  the 
independence  and  unity  of  Colombia,  he  gave  from  day  to  day 
greater  importance  to  the  army  as  the  support  of  the  administration. 
The  latent  strife  between  various  sections  led  him  to  conclude,  on 
some  occasions,  that  it  was  impossible  to  preserve  the  unity  of 
(Ireater  Colombia,  and  he  considered  with  Santander  and  his  ministers 
the  pacific  division  of  its  territory  into  three  States.  For  a  little  while 
before  tbe  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  Ocana  he  was  optimistic, 
because  he  believed  that  the  partisans  of  his  ideas  would  be  in  a 
majority  When  he  learned  of  whom  it  would  be  composed,  be 
declared  that,  if  the  constitution  there  passed  did  not  create  an 
executive  with  ample  powers,  he  would  abandon  the  chief  magistracy; 
and  he  a])proved  the  dissolution,  by  tbe  retirement  of  the  minority, 
of  that  assembly  from  wbicb  be  bad  expected  tbe  miracle  of  pleasing 
all  the  diverse  and  irritated  political  groups.  The  attempt  of  Sep¬ 
tember  25  on  his  life  forced  the  Liberator  into  tbe  exercise  of  supreme 
authority  with  no  other  limitations  than  those  which,  in  his  judgment, 
circumstances  might  demand,  and  he  became  more  than  ever  con¬ 
vinced  that  now  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  avoid  the  dissolution  of 
his  work;  Greater  Colombia  must  be  divided  into  three  or  four 
States  which  should  band  together  for  common  defense. 

Besides  the  comidications  originated  by  the  failure  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Ocaha  and  by  his  assumption  of  dictatorial  powers,  Bolivar 
soon  had  to  face  those  arising  from  the  relations,  daily  less  friendly, 
between  the  Governments  of  Lima  and  Bogota.  The  contrary 
attitude  of  the  Congress  and  the  President  of  Peru,  and  the  proposal 
not  to  restore  to  Colombia  the  division  of  troops  stationed  in  Bolivia 
produced  the  following  results:  The  insurrection  of  those  troops 
against  their  leaders;  then  the  attempt  at  Chuquisaca  against  the 
life  of  the  Grand  Marshal  of  Ayacucho;  the  invasion  of  Bolivian 
territory  by  General  Garnarra;  and  the  treaty  of  Piquiza,  which 
exiled  Colombians  from  the  republic  named  for  Bolivar,  acquiesced 
in  the  occupation  of  Bolivia  by  Peruvian  forces,  and  was  the  motive 
for  Sucre’s  resignation  of  the  Presidency. 
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In  Boj?ota  the  notes  exchanged  between  the  Peruvian  plenipoten¬ 
tiary,  Villa,  and  the  Colombian  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  (con¬ 
trary  to  the  advice  given  the  latter  by  the  Liberator  not  to  enter 
into  controversies),  far  from  removing  difficulties,  made  them  still 
more  pronounced.  Colombia  censured  Peru  for  delay  in  settling 
the  boundary  questions  and  paying  her  debts  for  assistance  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  war,  and  charged  her  with  having  wished  to  enlarge 
her  territory  at  the  expense  of  Colombia,  incited  disloyalty  among 
the  troops,  and  expelled  Colond)ia’s  diplomatic  agent  from  Lima. 
Peru  denied  these  charges,  as  also  that  of  having  ill  treated  Colom¬ 
bians,  and,  on  her  part,  declared  her  neighbor  on  the  north  was  not 
guiltless  in  having  marched  an  auxiliary  division  through  Peruvian 
territory  to  Bolivia;  she  also  brought  counteraccusations.  The 
Colombian  Government  gave  Villa  his  passports,  and  war  became 
inevitable  between  the  two  sister  nations,  so  recently  allied  in  epic 
deeds. 

A  proclamation,  as  fiery  as  impolitic,  by  General  Flores,  who  con¬ 
trolled  the  southern  departments  of  Colombia,  and  another,  unusually 
aggressiv'e,  by  the  Liberator  himself  (who  believed  that,  if  the  break 
were  inevitable,  it  would  be  better  to  invade  rather  than  to  be  invaded 
and  who  was  preparing  an  expedition  to  the  south  to  prevent  its 
being  occupied  by  La  Mar  at  a  time  when  Gamarra  was  in  possession 
of  Bolivia)  hastened  the  casus  belli,  which  the  Council  of  Ministers 
and  the  Liberator  endeavored  to  avoid  by  intrusting  a  mission  of 
peace  to  O’Leary.  He  achieved  no  substantial  result,  however,  and 
the  conferences  of  the  commissioners  at  the  bridge  of  Saraguro  were 
also  fruitless.  In  vain  did  Chile,  acting  in  accord  with  Buenos 
Aires,  offer  her  mediation  to  end,  by  fraternal  negotiations,  the  Co- 
lombian-Peruvian  dispute.  The  hellicose  emotions  of  Bolivar,  bom 
of  the  wrath  which  the  insults  received  had  awakened  in  him,  dis¬ 
appeared  when  he  considered  the  evils  that  would  descend  on  both 
republics  from  the  conflict  and  the  rude  blow  that  the  prestige  of 
America  would  suffer  throughout  the  world,  just  when  the  fear  of  an 
invasion  by  Spain  made  war  even  more  unpopular.  But  all  efforts 
for  peace  were  unavailing,  and  the  military  leaders  of  Peru  presented 
to  Sucre,  general  of  the  Colombian  forces,  inadmissible  proposals. 
At  the  Portete  de  Tarqui,  America  contemplated  with  stupefaction  a 
combat  between  peoples  destined  to  fraternity  and  not  to  slaughter, 
resulting  in  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Peruvian  Anny.  Sucre, 
always  moderate,  always  magnanimous,  perfectly  understood  that  a 
frank  reconciliation  in  the  future  would  be  impossible  if  onerous  con¬ 
ditions  were  imposed  on  the  conquered  foe,  who  would  not  always  be 
an  adversary;  and  in  the  agreement  of  Giron  provisions  were  adopted 
“that  appeared  to  the  whole  world  only  too  ample — provisions  in 
which  Sucre  had  consulted  the  generosity  of  his  noble  heart  rather 
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MONUMENT  TO  THE  LIBERATOR,  IN  BOLtVAR,  SPAIN 

Erected  by  the  Venezuelan  Oovernment  in  the  town  of  Bolivar,  Province  of  Vi<icaya,  the  birthplace  of 
Simdn  de  Bolivar,  ancestor  of  the  Liberator,  who  went  to  Venezuela  in  1588,  after  living  in  Santo 
Domingo  (or  more  than  30  years.  In  both  colonies  he  held  public  office. 
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than  political  exigencies  and  the  interests  of  his  country.”  But 
when  the  Peruvian  Government,  headed  by  La  Mar,  wished,  in 
violation  of  this  agreement,  to  continue  the  war,  the  movement  in 
Lima  which  carried  General  La  Fuente  into  power,  defeating  Marshal 
La  Mar,  determined  a  course  favorable  to  harmony  with  Colombia. 
This  harmony  was  confirmed  in  the  treaty  of  Guayaquil;  although 
the  question  of  boundaries,  so  fraught  with  grave  possibilities,  was 
then  decided  in  a  form  that  did  not  meet  the  urgent  need  of  both 
nations  for  a  precise  and  unmistakable  delineation  of  their  frontiers. 

But  not  even  the  outcome  of  events  in  Peru  diminished  the  pro¬ 
found  pessimism  which  overwhelmed  the  Liberator  as  he  beheld  the 
growing  anarchy  of  America.  In  a  letter  dated  July  13,  1829,  he 
wrote  that  this  continent  was  condemned  to  destroy  itself  and  become 
the  slave  of  Europe,  and  he  w'as  eager  that  the  partition  of  Colombia 
should  be  made  lawfully  and  not  in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  civil 
war.  He  knew'  that  Venezuela  and  Colombia  were  united  only  by 
his  personal  authority,  which  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  he  thought 
that,  if  peaceful  separation  were  impossible,  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  establishing  a  life  presidency  and  a  hereditary  senate  shoidd  be 
undertaken  as  the  only  barrier  against  the  tumidtuous  waves  of 
demagogy.  In  a  letter  from  Popayan,  written  on  November  2  of  the 
same  year,  he  definitely  disapproved,  perhaps  somew'hat  late,  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  to  establish  a  constitutional 
monarchy  at  his  death,  and  he  asked  that  Congress  be  given  all  the 
liberty  desirable  to  decide  the  best  means  for  assuring  the  future  of  the 
Republic. 

This  disapproval  disconcerted  his  immediate  supporters,  who  for 
six  months  had  heard  no  word  against  the  cherished  project,  and  who, 
as  General  Urdaneta  said,  had  thought  that  the  Liberator  was  at 
bottom  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy,  but  had  ab¬ 
stained,  through  delicacy,  from  participating  directly  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  which,  whether  propounded  in  good  faith  or  art¬ 
fully  turned  to  advantage,  hastened  the  dissolution  of  Greater 
Colombia.  Venezuela  withdrew'  and  disowned  the  authority  of  the 
government  at  Bogota.  The  Congress  of  1830,  known  as  “the 
Admirable  Congress,”  of  which  Sucre  was  President,  was  powerless 
to  avoid  this  withdrawal,  and  the  constitution  of  April  29  was  issued 
in  vain.  The  Chief  Executive  himself,  Gen.  Domingo  Caicedo,  who 
succeeded  the  Liberator  in  the  absence  of  Don  Joaquin  Mosquera,  the 
President  elect,  thought  a  constitution  should  not  be  issued  for  Greater 
Colombia,  w'hich  was  then  only  a  memory,  but  rather  one  forming  a 
provisional  government  for  New'  Granada.  Flores  detached  the 
Departments  of  Ecuador,  Azuay,  and  Guayaquil  to  form  a  new 
republic,  into  w'hich  he  proposed  to  incorporate  part  of  the  southern 
Provinces  of  New'  Granada.  The  annals  of  history  record  in  that 
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year  of  sorrows,  1830,  the  death  of  BoHvar  and  the  end  of  Greater 
Colombia,  thus  confirining:  the  fact  that  only  the  genius  of  the  creator 
could  keep  alive  his  work. 

BOLfVAR  AND  ENGLAND — RELATIONS  WITH  EUROPE^ — BOLfVAR  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES — BOLfVAR  AND  MEXICO 

The  attraction  that  England  held  for  the  spirit  of  the  Liberator 
throughout  his  career,  whether  on  account  of  the  nature  of  its  political 
institutions  and  the  character  of  the  people  or  because  of  the  prestige 
of  its  traditions,  dated  from  his  youth  and  was  linked  in  his  mind  with 
happy  recollections  of  his  early  career. 

Great  Britain  and  Spain  were  united  by  the  treaty  of  Januar>'  14, 
1809,  under  which  the  former  pledged  herself  to  aid  the  latter  in  her 
war  against  France,  while  the  Castilian  monarchy  promised  not  to 
cede  any  possessions  to  Napoleon.  This  agreement  did  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  prevent  Great  Britain  from  showing,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  revolution,  sympathy  with  the  Spanish  American 
jiatriots.  And  the  Supreme  Council  of  Caracas  had  promised  in 
1810  to  maintain  a  permanent  and  indissoluble  alliance  with  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  friendship  with  her  allies  and  with  those  of  Spain. 

In  accordance  with  this  policy,  the  council  sent  to  England,  the 
same  year,  a  mission  composed  of  BoHvar,  Lopez  Mendez,  and  Andres 
Bello.  The  envoys  were  not  officially  recognized,  but  conferences 
were  held  with  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  who  e.xplicitly  approved  the 
declarations  of  adhesion  to  Ferdinand  VI  I  and  the  determination  of 
the  Venezuelans  to  oppose  France,  but  not  the  formal  separation  of 
Venezuela  from  Spain,  and  in  consequence  he  suggested  conciliatory 
measures  for  bringing  about  a  union  between  them.  The  commissioners 
proposed  that  England  provide  maritime  protection,  so  that  the  New 
World  could  maintain  itself  against  the  French  J^mperor;  they  also 
suggested  mediation  to  avoid  war  with  those  Provinces  that  had  recog¬ 
nized  the  regency  then  functioning  on  the  Peninsula,  as  well  as  an 
English  guaranty  for  any  arrangements  made  with  the  former 
mother  countiy'  in  regard  to  friendship,  commerce,  and  e.xchange  of 
support,  with  proper  instructions  to  the  governors  of  the  British  pos¬ 
sessions  in  the  Antilles.  As  a  result  of  these  conferences,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  George  IV  issued  a  circular  order  in  which  it  stated  that  it 
was  bound  by  no  pledge  to  support  any  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
against  another  in  differences  of  opinion  over  the  form  which  their 
respective  systems  of  government  should  take,  providing  the  legiti¬ 
mate  sovereign  was  recognized.  BoHvar,  as  well  as  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Caracas,  then  considered  that  the  mission  had  achieved 
its  object. 
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Bolivar  continued  to  consider  the  sympathy  of  England  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Spanish  colonies  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Thinking  that  only  a  formal  declaration  to  that  effect  could  avert 
civil  war  in  Venezuela,  he  left  no  stone  unturned  in  his  effort  to 
obtain  such  a  statement.  In  letters  to  Sir  Richard  Wellesley  he 
manifested  his  interest  in  the  country  of  that  nobleman,  to  which 
he  added  an  expression  of  his  warm  affection  for  Sir  Richard’s  family, 
and  of  his  belief  that  British  victories  over  Napoleon  would  further 
the  cause  of  American  independence.  Frustrated  and  in  exile  after 
the  tragedy  of  1814  and  the  disagreements  with  the  authorities  at 
Cartagena,  he  wrote  from  Jamaica,  for  which  he  sailed  in  May,  1815, 
the  admirable  letters  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  referring  to 
any  of  the  phases  of  the  Liberator’s  work.  In  them  he  prophesied,  with 
the  vision  of  a  seer,  the  success  which,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  union 
among  the  patriots,  might  attend  a  Spanish  expedition  under  the 
command  of  a  soldier  of  Morillo’s  ability.  After  recognizing  the  sad 
truth  that,  although  all  thoughtful  Americans  were  in  favor  of  eman¬ 
cipation,  the  enormous  mass  of  the  people  were  ignorant  of  their 
rights  and  blind  to  their  highest  interests,  he  begged  for  the  immed¬ 
iate  intervention  of  England,  not  only  because  delay  in  mediation 
might  involve  the  ruin  of  the  continent,  but  also  because  such*  a 
step  was  to  the  interest  of  that  great  maritime  power.  Otherwise 
English  trade  would  lose  the  millions  of  pesos  which  its  relations  with 
the  insurgent  colonies  were  producing;  but  these  colonies,  if  protected 
by  British  forces,  could  produce  in  10  years  more  precious  metals 
than  all  the  world  supply  at  that  time.  So  serious  did  Bolivar 
then  deem  the  state  of  the  New  World  and  so  imperative  the  aid  of 
Great  Britain,  “the  liberator  of  Europe,  the  friend  of  Asia,  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  Africa,  who  should  be  the  savior  of  America,”  that  he 
even  considered  ceding  the  provinces  of  Panama  and  Nicaragua  to 
England,  for  the  eventual  establishment  there,  by  the  opening  of 
canals,  of  the  center  of  world  commerce. 

The  genius  of  Napoleon  had  an  irresistible  attraction  for  Bolivar 
who,  nevertheless,  in  his  eagerness  to  liberate  South  America,  con¬ 
sidered  that  its  future  was  bound  up  with  British  interests.  There¬ 
fore  he  felt  that  the  colossus  overthrown  at  Waterloo  should  be 
prevented,  as  a  harbinger  of  disaster,  from  attempting  to  take  refuge 
in  the  New  World.  For  him  the  support  of  the  implacable  enemy 
of  this  erstwhile  leader  was  indispensable,  because  of  the  vastness  of 
British  resources;  the  lack  of  means  sufficient  to  enable  the  Spanish 
colonies  to  triumph  by  their  own  efforts  showed  that  an  alliance 
with  England  was  the  goal  to  be  reached.  In  the  course  of  his  cam¬ 
paigns  he  never  lost  sight  of  this  objective.  He  took  care  that  there 
should  always  be  representatives  of  the  new  nations  at  the  English 
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court,  and  did  not  permit  the  relatively  small  success  of  the  first 
commissioners  to  lessen  his  eagerness  to  win  the  friendship  of  the 
Mistress  of  the  Seas.  And,  in  the  midst  of  liberating  Peru,  the  most 
complicated  and  difficult  enterprise  of  all  he  had  yet  undertaken  on 
account  of  the  diverse  factors  entering  into  it,  and  the  most  important 
for  America,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Europe  and,  with  the  wisdom  of  a 
Fabius,  ordered  that  nothing  should  be  risked  while  the  result  of 
European  events  was  unknown,  for  “the  course  of  our  affairs,”  he 
wrote,  “is  being  determined  at  the  cabinet  meetings  in  London  and 
on  the  battle  fields  of  the  Peninsula.” 

The  gratitude  that  Restrepo,  historian  of  the  revolution  in  Colom¬ 
bia,  claims  for  England  in  return  for  the  great  services  which  her 
merchants  and  soldiers  rendered  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty, 
was  expressed  by  the  Liberator  at  every  opportunity.  Moreover, 
toward  the  end  of  1827  he  begged  the  English  sovereign  to  pardon 
the  British  subjects  who,  in  violation  of  the  restrictions  imposed  in 
1819,  had  rendered  aid  in  the  war  of  emancipation.  His  partiality 
for  England,  however,  did  not  keep  him  from  seeing  the  dangers  pre¬ 
sented  by  her  policy,  which  once  led  him  to  exclaim  that  the  lion 
would  attend  the  banquet  to  devour  the  fellow  guests.  But  the 
declarations  of  Canning,  admitting  that  the  separation  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  from  the  mother  country  was  a  definite  fact,  and  that  Great 
Britain  would  not  permit  them  to  be  ceded  to  France  or  any  other 
power,  aroused  deep  gratitude  in  the  heart  of  Bolivar  and  gave  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  patriots.  These  sentiments  were  intensified  when  the 
British  ministry,  still  headed  by  Canning,  decided  to  send  consuls  and 
commissioners  to  Colombia,  in  view  of  the  victory  of  the  French 
expedition,  led  by  the  Due  d’Angouleme,  over  the  defenders  of  the 
Constitution  of  Cadiz.  These  emissaries  declared  to  the  Government 
of  the  young  Republic  that  Great  Britain  might  be  counted  on  as  a 
firm  and  faithful  friend  to  resist  France  if  the  latter  nation  tried  to 
aid  Spain  against  her  colonies.  The  undecided  policy  of  the  French 
cabinet  toward  America  kept  the  leaders  in  constant  anxiety.  Bolivar, 
with  far-seeing  discernment,  did  not  believe  that  Louis  XVIII,  who 
had  until  then  preserved  neutrality,  would  go  so  far  as  to  commit 
hostile  acts  against  the  American  Republics;  but  the  fact  that  his 
envoys  labored  to  promote  discord  among  them,  and  the  continuous 
reports  of  the  departure  of  auxiliary  expeditions  from  French  ports, 
gave  color  to  the  rumor  that  the  Holy  Alliance  was  about  to  make  a 
desperate  attempt  to  extirpate  liberty  from  the  New  World. 

The  horizon,  however,  gradually  cleared.  Portugal  was  the  first 
nation  to  recognize,  or  manifest  its  intention  of  recognizing,  the 
Spanish  American  Governments  (1821).  The  scales  were  definitely 
tipped  against  the  ambitions  of  Ferdinand  VII  of  Spain  by  the  impor¬ 
tant  interview  between  Canning  and  Prince  de  Polignac  (October  9, 
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1824),  in  which  the  English  statesman  declared  that  his  Government 
would  finally  find  itself  obliged  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  and  the  prince  replied  that  in  no  case  would  France 
employ  force  to  subject  them  to  the  rule  of  their  mother  country;  and 
weight  was  added  by  the  failure  of  the  conference  proposed  by  the 
court  of  Madrid  to  settle  American  problems,  a  failure  caused  by  the 
refusal  of  the  British  Government  to  participate,  alleging  that  any 
European  intervention  not  based  on  recognition  of  independence 
would  be  useless. 

As  the  culmination  of  its  fair  and  extremely  able  policy.  Great 
Britain  recognized,  on  January  2, 1825,  the  independence  of  Colombia, 
Mexico,  and  Buenos  Aires;  but  the  favor  was  dearly  bought  by  cer¬ 
tain  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 
signed  in  Bogota  the  same  year  which,  to  use  Bolivar’s  accurate  figure, 
implied  the  equality  of  a  gold  dollar  with  one  of  lead.  It  was  an 
agreement  which,  by  putting  the  two  high  contracting  powers  on  the 
same  level,  inflicted  a  heavy  blow  to  the  interests  and  nascent  marine 
of  Greater  Colombia. 

Nevertheless,  the  Liberator  continued  to  fix  his  hopes  on  Albion. 
When  the  idea  of  uniting  Colombia  and  Mexico,  Guatemala  and  Peru, 
Chile  and  Bolivia  in  a  single  federation  of  free  peoples  was  his  one 
obsession,  he  believed  that  such  a  federation  could  not  be  maintained 
without  English  protection.  Therefore  he  felt  that  Great  Britain 
should  be  invited  to  subscribe  to  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
which,  if  it  could  be  brought  about,  would  be  a  victory  even  greater 
than  that  of  Ayacucho.  In  his  opinion,  the  advantages  outweighed 
the  objections;  for  by  such  a  tie  the  existence  of  the  Spanish  American 
nations  would  be  assured,  but,  he  added,  if  the  alliance  were  not  cele¬ 
brated,  they  would  be  irrevocably  lost.  He  thought  that  Great 
Britain  would  not  recognize  him  as  the  head  of  the  federation,  since 
that  position  virtually  belonged  to  the  English  Government.  Obliged, 
then,  to  choose  between  England  and  the  United  States,  since  the 
latter  was  the  only  rival  of  the  former  in  America,  he  decided  to  do 
without  the  powerful  Anglo-Saxon  Republic  in  his  plan  for  federa¬ 
tion.  By  no  means  did  he  fail  to  realize  the  possible  danger  that 
England,  as  the  motive  power  in  the  confederation,  might  come  to 
dominate  it  because  other  countries  would  be  afraid  of  incurring  her 
displeasure;  but  rather  he  considered  this  danger  of  little  account  in 
comparison  with  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  a  British  alliance. 

Bolivar  decided  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas 
because,  he  said,  such  was  her  omnipotence  that  on  the  one  hand  she 
could  dissolve  the  young  nationalities  of  the  New  World  into  smoke 
and,  on  the  other,  the  Holy  Alliance  could  not  prevail  against  her 
principles  and  her  resources.  His  conviction  that  the  cautiousness 
of  the  English  cabinet  resulted  from  a  repugnance  to  the  democratic 
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principles  prevailing  throughout  the  American  Continent  and  from  a 
desire  to  have  those  principles  modified  was  so  deep  rooted  that  for 
a  moment  he  almost  brought  himself  to  the  point  of  sacrificing  them, 
a  sacrifice  w'hich,  however,  would  have  meant  destruction  of  the 
prestige  of  those  contributing  to  the  change.  When  he  learned  that 
Polignac  desired  monarchical  or,  at  least,  aristocratic  governments 
for  Spanish  America,  without  caring  whether  European  princes  or 
revolutionary  generals  should  become  kings,  he  was  convinced  that 
England  and  the  United  States  were  his  allies  only  for  the  time 
being  and  for  their  own  selfish  ends,  and  it  seemed  to  him  opportune  to 
enter  into  cordial  relations  with  other  European  powers  and  thus  gain 
time.  His  aim  was  continental  independence,  and  for  a  moment  he 
almost  went  to  the  extreme  of  permitting  France  to  be  told  that  he, 
the  Liberator,  was  on  the  point  of  subscribing  to  the  ideas  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  in  order  to  avoid  a  disastrous  war.  To  save  America 
he  felt  the  following  to  be  necessary:  A  large  anny;  a  friendly  policy 
toward  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the  great  nations  of 
the  European  Continent,  but  one  which  carefully  played  them  off 
against  each  other;  and  a  political  and  military  agreement  with 
England.  In  the  case  of  the  last  factor  Bolivar  would  pledge  himself 
to  use  his  influence  for  such  modification  of  the  political  structure 
as  would  conduce  to  European  recognition  of  the  new  nations  and 
result  in  world  peace.  Later,  when  the  fear  of  powerful  French 
expeditions  had  passed,  he  no  longer  believed  it  necessary  to  sacrifice 
his  popularity  in  favor  of  so  hazardous  a  project,  and  therefore 
abandoned  the  proposal. 

In  order  to  pay  the  debt  of  Peru  he  advised  selling  to  England 
all  mines,  land,  estates,  and  other  property  of  the  Government  of  that 
Republic,  granting  to  British  subjects  political  equality  with  Spanish 
American  nationals;  arranging  a  truce  or  peace  with  Spain  to  obtain 
the  support  of  England;  and  amending  the  laws  to  give  extraordinary 
power  to  the  Chief  Executive.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Liberator,  Great 
Britain  was  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  nations,  and  she  alone 
w'as  capable  of  realizing  Napoleon’s  dreams  for  benefiting  the  human 
race.  Canning  was  “the  protector  of  liberty  throughout  the  two 
hemispheres,”  and  Bolivar  deplored  his  death  as  an  irreparable  loss 
to  world  liberty. 

After  his  return  from  Peru  to  Colombia,  while  events  were  leading 
up  to  the  dissolution  of  Greater  Colombia,  Bolivar  followed  British 
policies  with  as  much  interest  as  he  did  those  of  his  own  country,  and 
his  hopes  and  fears  for  the  future  of  America  varied  accordingly  as 
the  British  cabinet  proved  favorable  and  liberal  or  the  contrary. 
Strong  in  the  belief  that  he  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  representative 
of  King  George  IV  in  Bogota,  as  well  as  that  of  the  French  monarch, 
he  was  ready  to  disobey  the  Great  Convention  of  Ocana  if  it  did  not 


WASHINGTOX  MEDALLION  PRESENTED  TO  BOLlVAK 

This  gift  sent  to  Bolivar  by  George  Washington  P.  Custis  through  General  Lafayette 
is  now  reverently  preserved  in  the  Bolivar  Museum,  Caracas 


and  convince  them  that,  in  reality,  Colombia  intended  to  be  chief 
among  them.  Nor  did  the  scheme  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  would  not  admit  the  interference  of  a  European 
nation  in  the  New  World. 

The  Coimcil  of  Ministers,  in  its  turn,  then  decided  to  open  secret 
and  complicated  negotiations  with  the  diplomatic  agents  of  England 
and  France,  with  the  idea  of  establishing  in  Colombia,  on  the  death  of 
the  Liberator,  who  would  be  titular  president  for  life,  a  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy  under  a  European  prince.  As  the  council  foresaw 
strong  opposition  to  the  project  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  of  this  continent,  it  considered  an  active  and  effective 
intervention  on  the  part  of  those  two  great  European  powers  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  Colombia;  but  Bolivar,  by  refusing  his  frank  support, 
thwarted  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen  the  daring  project  of  his  ministers. 


pass  the  laws  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  indispensable  for  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  Government.  The  growing  pessimism  that  tormented  his 
spirit,  together  with  his  constant  predilection  for  England,  caused 
him  to  urge  the  Council  of  Ministers  in  April,  1829,  to  begin  nego¬ 
tiations  to  induce  the  great  maritime  power  to  intervene  in  the 
differences  arising  between  American  nations,  and  take  the  New 
World  under  its  protection.  Such  a  step  was  not  approved  by  his 
ministers,  who  considered  themselves  neither  instructed  nor  em¬ 
powered  by  the  other  Republics  to  subject  them  to  the  protection  of 
a  foreign  nation,  to  the  detriment  of  national  sovereignty.  Moreover, 
it  seemed  unlikely  that  Great  Britain  would  break  with  Spain  by 
taking  so  significant  a  step,  one  which,  instead  of  bringing  peace, 
would  only  intensify  the  differences  between  the  American  Republics 
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At  that  time  English  policy  aroused  conflicting  sentiments  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  New  Granada.  Gratitude  was  inspired  by  the  petition  of 
the  merchants  and  property  owners  of  London,  in  1829,  requesting 
the  King  to  interpose  his  good  offices  to  end  once  and  for  all  the  war 
in  America;  but  the  English  cabinet,  while  denying  that  it  had  put 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  expedition  of  emancipation  to  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  insisted  on  its  policy  of  strict  neutrality.  Yet  the  cabinet 
felt  that  such  neutrality  did  not  prevent  it  from  giving  friendly 
counsel  to  Spain  to  put  an  end  to  the  struggle  and  abandon  the  illu¬ 
sions  of  victory  which  had  been  strengthened  by  the  anarchical  con¬ 
ditions  in  its  former  colonies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  thought 
at  the  time  that  the  manoeuvers  of  Great  Britain,  as  carried  out  by 
the  admiral  in  Barbados,  tended  to  accelerate  the  dissolution  of 
Greater  Colombia.  Such  a  belief  was  shown  to  be  erroneous,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  English  plenipotentiary  in  Bogota  during  the  revolt  of 
the  Callao  battalion  and  the  dictatorship  of  General  Urdaneta,  was 
outspoken  in  his  sympathy  for  Bolivar’s  party,  and  later  notified  the 
Colombian  Government  that,  if  Congress  should  approve  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada,  regarded  as  inevitable  by  Vice 
President  Caicedo,  the  existing  treaties  would  be  annulled  ipso  facto, 
and  his  diplomatic  mission  would  tenninate.  Therefore  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  the  desire  of  the  English  cabinet  was  limited  to  main¬ 
taining  the  strong  government  of  the  Liberator  in  Greater  Colombia 
for  as  long  as  possible.  That  its  esteem  for  the  hero  was  constant  is 
to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  did  not  listen  to  the  petition  of 
some  residents  of  Panama,  presented  in  1830  to  the  Government  of 
Jamaica,  for  the  separation  of  the  Isthmus  from  Colombia.  The 
authorities  of  that  island,  moreover,  on  receiving  notice  of  the  illness 
of  Bolivar,  showed  intense  concern  over  his  health ;  but  their  generous 
solicitude  that  he  be  provided  with  the  best  medical  assistance  was 
too  late,  for  the  Father  of  Colombia  was  already  dead. 

The  suspicion  and  distrust  which,  for  a  long  time,  France  inspired 
in  Bolivar,  as  a  result  of  the  absolutist  policy  of  the  Bourbons,  began 
to  fade  when,  early  in  1827,  Charles  X  sent  to  Coloml)ia  his  first 
consul  general  and  gave  orders  that  the  Colombian  flag  was  to  be 
admitted  to  the  ports  of  the  Kingdom.  But  these  measures,  imposed 
by  the  demands  of  commerce,  did  not  signify  that  the  King  had 
resolved  all  his  doubts,  for  he  still  vacillated  between  national  interests 
and  family  ties  in  regard  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  relations 
with  the  Republics  of  America.  As  a  result.  Commissioner  de  Bresson 
was  sent  to  report  on  the  situation  in  Colombia.  De  Bresson,  by 
his  disinterested  praises  and  his  skillful  diffusion  of  monarchical 
ideas — or  at  least  those  tending  to  modify  institutions  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  increasing  authority — definitely  altered  the  feelings  of  the 
Liberator  toward  France.  The  commissioner  stated  categorically 
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that  the  unstable  conditions  in  Colombia  were  the  cause  of  France’s 
delay  in  recognizing  that  country,  and  he  did  not  conceal  his  predis- 
])osition  for  a  government  such  as  the  Liberator  desired.  Moreover, 
de  Bresson  had  no  small  influence  in  the  abortive  plan  for  establish¬ 
ing,  at  the  death  of  Bolivar,  a  constitutional  monarchy;  but  as  the 
Prince  de  Polignac  in  Paris  did  not  favor  such  an  idea  at  all,  the 
Council  of  Ministers  that  had  elaborated  it  was  obliged  to  take  in 
sail.  As  was  natural,  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans  to 
the  throne  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  brought  the  great  French 
nation  still  nearer  to  America,  whose  political  theories  have  always 
shown  its  influence.  Nevertheless,  circumstances  relating  to  the 
domestic  policies  of  the  American  nations  caused  a  postponement  of 
the  formal  recognition  of  Colombia  by  the  new  King. 

Bolivar,  from  his  reading  of  Rousseau  and  the  Encyclopedists,  as 
well  as  from  his  innate  sense  of  statesmanship,  never  for  one  instant 
failed  to  realize  the  necessity  of  excluding  religious  controversies  from 
the  Spanish  American  democracies,  and  of  maintaining  harmonious 
relations  with  the  Holy  See,  as  chief  authority  of  the  religion  professed 
by  almost  all  the  inhabitants.  Consequently  he  considered  of  the 
utmost  importance  the  celebration  of  a  concordat  that  would  settle 
any  points  likely  to  cause  differences  between  the  civil  and  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  powers,  and  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Pontiff 
showed  himself  a  worthy  head  of  the  Catholic  nations  by  giving  equal 
recognition  to  monarchists  and  republicans.  General  Santander  was 
more  impatient,  and  after  considering  the  deliberation  with  which 
the  Holy  See  dealt  with  the  needs  of  the  American  churches,  suggested 
that  an  agreement  be  signed  between  the  federated  countries  whereby 
they  should  unite  in  demanding  as  the  basis  of  relations  with  the 
Holy  See  the  creation  of  a  Patriarch  with  the  powers  that  this  dig¬ 
nitary  had  in  the  primitive  church.  This  suggestion  was  to  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  pact  of  alliance  and  confederation  which  the  respec¬ 
tive  plenipotentiaries  were  to  sign  at  the  Congress  of  Panama.  But 
in  the  end  such  steps  were  superfluous,  thanks  to  the  skillful  policy 
of  the  Government  of  Colombia.  Don  Ignacio  Sanchez  de  Tejada, 
an  envoy  as  firm  as  he  was  tactful,  obtained  in  1827  the  acceptance 
by  Rome  of  the  Colombian  plenipotentiarj’,  although  not  with  diplo¬ 
matic  status.  He  also  seeured  the  official  appointment  of  those  bish¬ 
ops  and  archbishops  suggested  by  his  Government,  in  spite  of  the 
indignant  protests  of  the  Spanish  ambassador. 

The  geographical  proximity  and  the  brilliance  of  the  republican 
institutions  of  the  United  States  were  reasons  why  the  Liberator  paid 
especial  attention  to  the  relations  of  Colombia  with  the  older  Republic. 
But  the  delay  of  the  Washington  Government  in  aiding  or  favoring 
the  independence  of  the  Castilian  colonies  ended  by  irritating  him, 
for  he  thought  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  United 
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States  whether  or  not  the  people  of  the  southern  continent  were  tri¬ 
umphant  in  their  struggle  with  the  mother  country.  Furthermore,  he 
never  approved  the  influence  which  the  institutions  of  the  United 
States  had  on  the  Spanish  Republics,  for  he  was  convinced  that  the 
federal  system  was  not  only  inadequate  but  dangerous  for  them  and, 
consequently,  that  imitation  of  the  United  States  would  be  disastrous 
on  account  of  differences  of  resources,  race,  and  circumstances 
between  that  country  and  the  rest  of  America. 

Early  diplomatic  relations,  moreover,  were  not  auspicious,  for  the 
first  representative  of  the  White  House,  Mr.  Baptis  Irvine,  limited  his 
activities  to  presenting  energetic  claims  for  reparation  for  the  acts  of 
Colombian  privateers,  demands  that  at  once  encountered  an  unyield¬ 
ing  and  haughty  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Liberator.  But  Bolivar 
could  not  fail  to  understand  the  vital  importance  that  the  friendship 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Republic  held  for  the  rising  nation;  he  therefore 
hailed  with  great  satisfaction  Mr.  Irvine’s  presence  in  the  patriots’ 
camp  and  addressed  him  as  ambassador  although  he  was  only  a  com¬ 
mercial  agent,  in  order  to  give  importance  to  his  mission  (July,  1818). 
He  followed  with  careful  attention  the  course  of  events  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  relating  to  the  purchase  of  Florida,  being 
convinced  that,  once  this  problem  was  solved,  the  former  nation 
would  seize  the  opportunity  to  win  the  friendship  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  and  open  an  immense  field  to  her  commerce.  He  foresaw 
the  amazing  future  of  the  United  States,  which  he  rated  as  a  very 
powerful  nation,  rich  and  with  unlimited  possibilities,  opposed  to 
Europe  and  naturally,  to  the  policies  of  England,  “who  wishes  to  lay 
down  the  law  to  us  and  who  will  inevitably  do  so.” 

In  the  dilemma  of  choosing  between  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon 
nations,  whose  rival  influence  in  the  New  World  was  already  per¬ 
ceptible,  Bolivar  preferred,  as  has  been  said,  to  seek  an  alliance  with 
England,  even  when  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  wholly 
in  sympathy  with  his  cause.  He  was  glad  that  the  Washington 
Government  would  not  enter  the  proposed  federation,  thus  avoiding 
any  discord  with  Great  Britain.  Nevertheless,  once  the  cession  of 
Florida  was  settled  and  the  course  of  action  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  defined,  Henry  Clay  secured  by  his  eloquence  (March  28, 1822), 
the  recognition  of  the  new  American  nations  by  their  elder  sister. 
In  consideration  of  this  and  of  the  fact  that  the  White  House,  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  famous  message  of  President  Monroe  (Decem¬ 
ber  2, 1823),  the  simple  origin  of  the  now  complicated  doctrine  bearing 
his  name,  came  to  be  a  factor  of  prime  importance  in  assuring  the 
stability  and  development  of  these  same  nations,  in  1825  the  Liberator 
spoke  of  the  desirability  of  an  intimate  and  close  alliance  of  Colombia 
with  England  and  the  United  States. 
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The  United  States  Government  which,  through  its  agents  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  Madrid,  carried  on  skillful  negotiations  in  favor  of  the 
emancipation  of  Spanish  America — agreed  on  this  point  with  Great 
Britain — exerted  its  influence  as  strongly  as  possible  for  the  suspension 
of  the  proposed  expeditions  to  free  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  inasmuch 
as  Washington  preferred  that  these  islands  should  remain  under 
Spanish  control  lest  her  own  serious  problem  of  negro  slavery  should 
be  complicated.  She  also  asserted  that  negotiations  with  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  his  allies  gave  hopes  that  it  would  be  possible  to  induce 
the  mother  country  to  make  peace  with  the  former  colonies  in  America. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  instructions  to  the  representatives  sent  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Congress  of  Panama  (who  did  not  arrive),*  the 
Secretary  of  State  reaffirmed  the  policy  of  strict  neutrality  in  the 
struggle  between  Spain  and  the  new  Republics,  at  the  same  time 
stressing  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  trade — “  free  ships  make 
free  goods” — which  so  greatly  favored  the  interests  of  his  country. 
This  principle  was  recognized  in  the  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce 
between  Colombia  and  the  United  States  celebrated  in  1824,  in  which 
the  plenipotentiary  of  Colombia  proposed  the  clause  that  any  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  high  contracting  powers  should  be  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  some  friendly  pov/er;  but  the  American  representative  did 
not  accept  this  clause,  considering  the  submission  of  the  sovereign 
rights  of  one  nation  to  the  arbitrament  of  another  to  be  a  very  delicate 
matter. 

Notwithstanding  the  preference  of  the  Liberator  for  England,  Mr. 
Watts,  the  charge  d’affaires  of  the  United  States,  like  his  British  col¬ 
league,  begged  Bolivar  to  leave  Lima  and  return  to  Bogota  to  assume 
supreme  command  there  and  save  Colombia.  On  the  other  hand. 
General  Harrison,  Mr.  Watts’s  successor  and  a  future  President  of  the 
United  States,  did  not  conceal  the  disapproval  with  which  he  viewed 
the  policy  of  Bolivar,  whose  liking  for  that  country  naturally  was  not 
fostered  by  the  conduct  of  its  representative.  Harrison  so  comported 
himself  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  mission  as  to  give  reason  to  believe 
that  President  Adams  wished  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Colombia  as  he  had  done  in  Mexico.  Cordiality  was  reestablished, 
however,  by  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Moore  to  succeed  General 
Harrison.  The  new  envoy  was  a  courteous  diplomat  of  Jackson’s 
Democratic  administration;  he  declared  that  the  United  States  would 
abstain  from  interfering  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  nation  to  which 
he  was  accredited. 

■  In  a  message  to  Congress  on  Uec.  1825,  President  Adams  nominated  Richard  C.  Anderson  Jr., 
minister  of  the  United  States  to  La  Oran  Colombia,  and  John  Sergeant  of  Philadelphia,  as  delegates  to 
the  Congress  of  Panama.  Confirmation  of  these  nominations  by  the  Senate  was  obtained  only  after 
lengthy  discussions,  so  that  SecTetary  of  State  Clay  did  not  issue  his  instructions  to  them  until  May  8, 1826. 
Mr.  Anderson  died  on  his  way  to  the  congress,  and  Mr.  Sergeant  did  not  arrive  before  its  adjournment. 


MEMENTO  OF  WASHINGTON  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BOLIVAR 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  General  Washington  to  his  wife,  which  was  sent  to  Bolivar  by  Eliza  Parke  Custis, 
granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Washington.  Dr.  Vicente  1-ecuna  presenteil  to  the  Pan  American  Union  a  copy 
of  this  document  together  with  a  copy  of  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Liberator  transmitting  this  memento. 
These  copies  are  displayed  in  the  exhibit  hall  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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In  the  course  of  the  fighting  with  Peru,  Bolivar  suggested  to  the 
Council  of  Ministers  the  desirability  of  asking  the  mediation  of  the 
United  States  to  end  the  dispute,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  agreement  of  Gir6n;  and  at  his  death.  Colonel  Moore  sent  to  the 
Government  of  Colombia  one  of  the  most  fervent  and  heartfelt 
tributes  of  admiration  to  the  Liberator/  And  it  is  pleasant  to  recall 
once  more  that  Washington’s  family  had  sent  relics  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country  as  a  worthy  present  to  the  Liberator  of  Greater 
Colombia,  Peru,  and  Bolivia.® 

The  position  of  prime  importance  which  the  viceroyalty  of  New 
Spain* held  among  the  Spanish  colonies  determined  Bolivar’s  action 
in  giving  to  Mexico  its  due  importance  as  the  sentinel  of  Spanish 
America.  It  has  been  seen  that  when,  in  Jamaica,  he  envisioned  the 
creation  of  a  single  continental  entity,  he  thought  that  Mexico  might 
be  the  center  of  the  confederation  of  the  newly  constituted  Republics. 
He  showed  himself  always  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  of  a  sister 
nation  when  Spanish  expeditions  threatened  Me.xican  ports.  The 
relations  established  by  the  treaty  of  1823  remained  cordial,  in  spite 
of  the  change  of  regime  imposed  by  Iturbide,  until  the  Liberator 
received  word  that  the  Mexican  nation  was  crediting  the  report  that 
he  meant  to  dominate  it  and  subjugate  all  Spanish  Ameiica.  And 
as  the  Mexican  charge  d’affaires.  Colonel  Torrens,  showed  himself 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  Liberator  when  General  C6rdoba  levolted, 
Bolivar  ordered  that  Torrens  be  given  his  passport. 

Bolivar  manifested  especial  sympathy  for  the  Netherlands  and  for 
Sweden  and  Norway.  This  was  based  on  the  conduct  of  those  mon¬ 
archies  toward  the  new  continent;  for  while  it  is  true  that  they  re¬ 
mained  neutral  in  the  war  against  Spain,  that  did  not  keep  them  from 
showing  themselves  well  disposed  toward  the  American  Republics, 
to  which  they  sent  accredited  consuls  in  due  season.  The  commer¬ 
cial  treaty  of  1829  with  the  Netherlands  was,  undoubtedly,  more 
liberal  and  less  burdensome  for  Colombia  than  that  with  Great 
Britain. 

GENERAL  IDEAS  OF  THE  LIBERATOR — HIS  CONTINUED  LABORS  IN  THE 
CAUSE  OF  INTERNATIONALISM 

The  length  of  this  article  does  not  permit  the  summary  here  of 
all  the  Liberator’s  ideas  on  international  questions.  Nevertheless, 
before  concluding,  it  is  desirable  to  cite  a  few  of  his  opinions. 

In  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Spanish  American  nations, 
Bolivar  firmly  maintained  the  principle  that  they  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  conformity  with  the  uti  possidetis  juris  of  1810,  that  is. 


'See  p.  1216 


'See  Bolivar’s  letter  of  thanks,  p.  1323. 
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C'ourteay  of  Dr.  Vicente  I^une 

NOTK  ACCOMPANYING  WASHINGTON  MEMENTO  SENT  TO  BOLIVAU 

Kinul  page  of  the  note  written  l)y  Elira  Parke  Custis  and  sent  to  BoKvar  with  the  copy  of  Washington’s 
letter  to  bis  wife. 
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that  to  each  should  belong  not  only  the  territory  which  it  actually 
occupied,  but  also  all  to  which  it  had  a  right  in  accordance  with  the 
royal  acts  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  so  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
new  Republics  should  follow  those  of  the  former  viceroyalties,  presi¬ 
dencies,  and  captaincies  general.  He  cited  that  principle  in  favor  of 
Colombia  when  she  claimed  the  Province  of  Jaen  from  Peru;  and 
because  of  it  he  hesitated  to  authorize  the  creation  of  Bolivia  as  an 
independent  nation.  He  kept  it  in  mind  when  laboring  to  incorporate 
Guayaquil  in  Greater  Colombia,  as  well  as  when  directing  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  latter,  as  is  shown  by  the  treaties  signed  in  that  period 
and  by  his  ideas  in  regard  to  the  tasks  incumbent  on  the  Congress 
of  Panama. 

In  regard  to  the  interoceanic  canal,  he  dreamed  of  building  it  or 
at  least  of  constructing  a  road  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  to 
connect  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific;  and  he  even  thought  of  visiting 
that  region  to  superintend  the  work  personally.  Nevertheless,  he 
believed  that  neither  he  nor  Vice  President  Santander  should  take 
part  directly  in  such  an  enterprise,  and  he  refused  to  sponsor  the 
company  organized  for  that  purpose. 

During  the  period  of  active  war  against  Spain,  he  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  permitting  privateering,  as  this  was,  in  reality,  the  only 
means  of  offense  against  the  marine  of  the  mother  country;  but,  from 
1828  on,  he  favored  the  suppression  of  such  activity,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  issued  a  decree  to  that  effect. 

In  the  interests  of  upright  administration  and  efficient  justice  he 
favored  stipulations  in  the  international  treaties  of  Colombia  for  the 
e.xtradition  of  criminals  and  thought  that  the  suppression  of  articles 
relative  to  this  matter  and  to  intervention  between  governments,  in 
the  pacts  celebrated  by  the  diplomatic  agent  Mosquera  with  Peru, 
Chile,  and  Buenos  Aires,  destroyed  the  very  purposes  of  those  treaties. 

Whatever  might  be  the  institutions  of  the  other  Hispanic  American 
nations  or  the  political  form  of  their  governments,  the  Liberator 
believed  they  should  be  respected  and  treated  with  due  consideration 
and  attention  in  order  to  preserve  international  harmony.  It  is 
sufficient  to  recall  that,  although  Iturbide  and  he  were  far  apart 
in  their  ideas,  during  the  adventure  of  Agustin  I  in  imperialism 
Bolivar  repudiated  the  action  of  his  envoy,  Don  Miguel  Santanderla, 
in  openly  opposing  the  Mexican  monarch,  and  ordered  that  suitable 
satisfaction  be  given  the  latter. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  of  Bolivar’s  opinions  have  now  lost  their 
significance  and  timeliness  because  they  were  the  product  of  temporary 
circumstances,  and  that  others  should  be  modified  in  accordance  with 
the  course  of  events.  But  the  general  outline  of  his  international 
policy  remains  clear  and  brilliant,  a  lesson  and  an  example  for  America. 


BOLIVAR  AS  INTERNATIONALIST 
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And  as  longr  as  memory  recalls  his  efforts  to  mitigate  the  terrible 
consequences  of  war  and  regidate  it  by  civilized  standards,  to  impose 
arbitration  as  the  best  solution  of  international  disputes,  and  finally 
to  unite,  under  the  standards  of  law  and  justice,  the  interests  of  all 
nations  by  leaguing  them  in  service  for  humanity,  the  Liberator  will 
amply  deserve  for  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  internationalism,  as  for 
his  other  manifold  activities,  the  magnificent  eulogy  of  Rodo:  “If 
the  collective  thought  of  free  and  united  America  has  not  lost  its 
essential  virtue,  those  men  of  the  future  who,  like  us,  behold  in 
the  snow-crowned  peak  of  Sorata  the  highest  crest  of  the  Andes,  will 
also  recognize,  with  us,  that  in  all  the  records  of  glory  none  is  greater 
than  Bolivar.” 

21149— Bull.  12—9 


nOIAVAK  MEDAL  STRUCK  HY  RECURLIC  OF  COLOMBIA 
Coiniucmoratinc  the  (hnlication  of  the  Tenorani  statue  of  the  Lilicrator  in  lioKota  in  1(U<>. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  THE  LIBERATOR 

By  Julio  Planch akt 


THK  letters  of  Bolivar,  embodying  as  they  do  an  authentic  revela¬ 
tion  of  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  are  of  special  significance; 
their  collection  and  publication  are  the  most  direct  means  of  under¬ 
standing  the  psychology  of  this  great  man,  and  constitute  the  most 
suitable  homage  for  any  commemorative  occasion,  an  homage  enriched 
by  the  fruits  of  that  understanding.  The  commemorative  observances 
of  1930  would  pay  less  than  due  honor  to  his  memory  were  they  not 
signalized  by  the  publication  of  the  most  complete  collection  yet 
made  of  his  letters. 

To  render  this  homage  in  the  most  fitting  manner  was  a  task  to 
which  Venezuela  set  herself  and  which  she  has  just  accomplished. 
The  archives  left  by  the  Liberator  had  to  be  obtained,  together  with 
others  assembled  by  compilers  and  collectors.  It  was  essential  that 
the  person  entrusted  with  the  editorial  supervision  of  this  mass  of 
material  should  have  special  qualifications  as  to  his  knowledge  of 
history  and  of  the  archives  in  question.  Dr.  Vicente  Lecuna,  the 
editor,’  is  the  author  of  important  and  penetrating  monographs 
on  the  military  aspects  of  Bolivar’s  life,  and  has  compiled  and  edited 
the  letters  and  documents  included  in  Papelett  de  Bolirar.  lie  has 
also  edited  a  series  of  documents  dealing  with  the  creation  of  Bolivia, 
and  arranged  and  completed  the  Bolivar  archives  contained  in  the 
O’Leary  papers,  with  part  of  the  papers  preserved  by  Juan  de  Fran¬ 
cisco  Martin,  as  well  as  the  Soublette  and  Salom  archives.  Most 
important  of  all  for  this  purpose,  his  personal  study  has  enabled  him 
to  recognize  many  errors  in  dates,  proper  and  geographical  names, 
including  those  of  addressees,  as  well  as  to  detect  mistakes  of  earlier 
editors  and  deal  with  the  various  problems  of  authenticity  and 
forgery  that  arise.  For  these  reasons  the  Government  of  Venezuela 
decreed  in  1928  that  the  centenary  of  Bolivar’s  death  should  be 
celebrated  by  an  edition  of  his  letters  which  should  include  all  avail¬ 
able  material,  and  entrusted  the  work  to  Doctor  Lecuna. 

Even  during  the  Liberator’s  lifetime,  some  of  his  letters  were  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  result  of  political  exigencies.  Thus  a  number  appeared  in 
the.  Gacetn  de  Caracas,  an  official  paper,  in  the  government  organ  of 
Colombia,  and  in  other  journals  of  the  day,  to  confirm  a  particular 

■  Kditor  Hx  Itarall  defines  the  word:  “The  man  of  letters  who  revises  and  pnhiishes  the  work  of  another, 
seeinKthat  it  is  correctly  and  cnretiilly  |irinte<l,  and  Keiieridly  throw  iny  liitht  on  the  text  hy  notes,  (xminienfs, 
and  exiilanotions.'' 
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fact  or  to  express  BoUvar’s  opinion  on  a  specified  subject.  The 
preservation  of  many  of  his  letters  is  due  to  such  publication. 

Bolivar  himself,  howev'er,  was  displeased  to  see  his  priv'ate  corre¬ 
spondence  given  to  the  press.  On  October  21,  1825,  he  wrote  im¬ 
periously  to  Santander:  “Do  not  have  anj"  of  my  letters  published, 
in  my  lifetime  or  after  my  death,  for  they  are  very  freely  and  carelessly 
written.”  A  year  later,  in  another  letter  to  Santander,  he  was  even 
more  emphatic:  “1  do  not  like  at  all  having  my  private  eorresjmndenee 
given  to  the  public.  I  regard  it  as  a  breach  of  faith  and  of  friendship. 
In  Europe  it  is  considered  a  crime.”  This  displeasure,  which  changed 
to  anxiety  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  found  expression  in  his  words 
to  Urdaneta,  written  from  Soledad,  November  4,  1830:  “Finally,  I 
will  say  this:  I  wish  you  to  deliver  to  Colonel  Austria  all  my  letters  of 
this  last  period;  in  case  of  a  revolution  they  might  fall  into  the  hands 
of  my  enemies  and  produce  a  false  impression,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
in  all  of  them,  if  I  have  renounced  the  supreme  power  once,  I  have  done 
so  a  thousand  times,  and  have  consistently  declared  that  I  have  had 
no  share  in  this  reactionary  movement.  Austria  will  send  them  to 
me,  and  if  you  wish  I  will  return  yours  or  burn  them,  although  yours 
are  edifying  because  of  their  noble  sentiments.  Also  I  beg  you  to 
tear  up  at  once  the  letters  that  I  write  you,  since  I  must  sometimes 
speak  to  you  very  frankly,  for  I  am  convinced  that  you  are  all 
passing  through  a  stormy  period,  and  I  can  not  but  sympathize  with 
such  old  and  tried  companions.” 

This  feeling  on  Bolivar’s  part  led  him  to  insert  a  clause  in  his  will 
stipulating  that  his  papers,  then  in  the  hands  of  Senor  Pavageau,  be 
burned.  Fortunately  the  executors,  with  some  definite  or  indefinite 
realization  of  their  obligation  to  the  Liberator  himself  as  well  as  to 
history  and  to  posterity,  played  the  role  of  Augustus  to  this  new 
Virgil,  and  neither  examined  nor  delivered  to  any  profaning  hand 
the  literary  and  historical  treasure  they  had  been  commanded  to 
consign  to  the  flames;  and  posterity,  approving  their  decision  and 
deeply  appreciating  the  treasure,  has  ignored  both  the  early  command 
and  the  wish  expressed  to  Santander  in  the  letter  of  October,  1825, 
and  made  mandatory  by  BoUvar’s  will.  This  fact  explains  the 
seeming  inconsistency  of  using  the  very  words  of  that  command  as 
an  epigraph  for  the  first  volume,  and  hence  to  the  whole  of  the  Lecuna 
collection,  and  then  proceeding  to  print  so  many  Bolivarian  letters. 

BoUvar’s  attitude  is  a  curious  case  of  misgiving  in  one  who  was 
entirely  undaunted  by  persons,  by  nature,  or  by  feats  of  appalling 
difficulty  and  danger.  He  had  qualms  lest  the  freedom,  impulsive¬ 
ness,  and  vehemence  with  which  he  j)ronounced  judgment  upon  men 
and  poUtical  affairs  in  his  letters  might  be  interpreted  unfavorably 
to  liberal  principles.  These  qualms  were  apparently  tinctured  with 
literary  scruples. 
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In  the  eyes  of  the  Liberator,  a  man  sensitive  to  the  opinion  of 
others,  literary  work  should  be  presented  to  the  public  suitably 
attired,  as  if  in  full-dress  uniform;  and  in  lettei*s  there  is  necessarily 
much  of  the  disarray  of  field  garb.  Accordingly,  in  what  he  wrote 
for  the  public  his  style  is  a  trifle  stilted,  as  in  Mi  delirio  sobte  el  Chim¬ 
borazo  and  the  Resumen  Sucinto  de  la  Vida  del  General  Sucre;  and  he 
held  himself  in  check  even  in  the  splendid  pro])hetic  letter^  whose 
contents  are  so  characteristic  of  its  author.  Yet  in  his  letters  his 
spontaneity  and  torrential  flow  of  ideas  are  given  free  rein. 

In  his  subtle  and  witty  letter  on  the  victory  of  Junfn,  the  Liber¬ 
ator  wrote  to  Olmedo  (July  12,  1825):  “Haste  is  a  great  crime  in  a 
poet”;  and  further  on  in  the  same  letter,  “And  so,  friend,  revise 
again  and  again  to  polish  the  works  of  man.”  A  year  later,  in  send¬ 
ing  to  this  same  Olmedo  a  copy  of  the  proposed  Constitution  of 
Bolivia,  which  he  characterized  as  “a  poor  piece  of  work” — twinges 
of  a  scrupulous  literary  conscience — Bolivar  asked  him  to  polish  it 
before  having  it  translated  into  French  and  English.  He  passed 
judgment  on  his  own  epistolary  style,  or  rather  on  the  traits  of  char¬ 
acter  indicated  by  that  style,  when  he  commented  in  a  letter  to 
Santander  dated  May  20,  1825,  on  Mollien’s  disparaging  remark:^ 
“He  says  I  am  diffuse.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  I  am  not 
precise,  for  in  truth  I  am  too  hasty,  careless,  and  impatient.  1  j 
not  see  how  an  impatient  and  impetuous  man  can  be  diffuse.  1 
multiply  ideas  in  very  few  words,  but  without  order  or  harmony.” 
From  this  self-criticism,  which  was  also  implied  by  his  revisions,  cor¬ 
rections,  and  refinements,  arose  his  disinclination  to  have  any  of  his 
unrevised  writings,  such  as  letters,  made  public. 

This  attitude  must  have  had  some  bearing,  if  only  indirectly,  upon 
the  fact  that  only  a  few  of  his  letters  appear  in  the  Documentor 
relaticor  a  la  rida  pubUca  del  Libertador  de  Colombia  y  el  Peru,  Simon 
Hollrar,  published  during  his  lifetime  (182()  to  1829,  supplemented 
by  an  appendix  which  appeared  in  1833),  by  the  Devisme  Brothers’ 
Press  of  Caracas.  The  decisive  factor  in  this  case,  however,  was 
that  the  compilers,  Francisco  Javier  Yanes  and  Cristobal  Mendoza, 
had  nothing  more  in  mind  than  the  publication  of  the  more  or  less 
official  letters  bearing  on  the  contents  of  the  documents.  For  various 
reasons  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  giving  greater  publicity  to  the 
private  letters  of  Bolivar;  it  fell  to  a  later  generation  to  initiate  the 
work  of  collection  and  classification. 

After  the  Liberator’s  death,  the  admiration  of  his  close  friends,  the 
veneration  of  his  comrades  in  arms,  and  the  necessity  for  recording 

*  The  so-called  IMttr  to  a  Oentieman  of  Jamaica. — Editor. 

>“11  ne  maniiue  iias  d'OoqueDce;  .ses  harangues  ont  de  la  I’haleur;  mais  elle.s  soot  souvent  dilTuses. 
La  langue  espagnule,  11  est  vrai,  est  diOicilement  concise.”  (>.  .Mollien,  “V'oyage  dans  la  rlipublique  de 
Colombia  en  1823,”  2d  edition,  Paris,  182.5,  p.  208. 
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their  history  felt  by  all  nations,  made  it  inevitable  that  this  task 
should  be  undertaken  by  collectors  and  historians.  Two  of  the  great 
man’s  companions  and  subordinates,  Jos6  F4lix  Blanco  and  Daniel 
Florencio  O’Leary,  undertook  it  separately. 

Blanco,  a  fervent  patriot  and  devoted  follower  of  Bolivar,  was  a 
priest  and  soldier  of  great  achievements  during  the  War  of  Independ¬ 
ence  and  after  the  establishment  of  the  Republic.  Although  he  began 
his  task  at  a  later  date  than  O’Leary,  his  work  appeared  first;  it  is, 
moreover,  a  continuation  of  that  of  Yanes  and  Mendoza,  in  con¬ 
ception  and  even  in  title,  but  improves  on  the  earlier  publication  in 
plan  and  in  the  choice  and  amount  of  material.  The  Documentor 
para  la  Historia  de  la  Vida  Fublica  del  Libertador  de  Colombia,  Peru 
y  Bolivia  appeared  from  1875  to  1877,  published  at  the  e.xpense  of  the 
Venezuelan  Government  under  the  direction  of  Ram6n  Azpurua, 
who  in  1856  had  urged  Blanco  to  compile  the  documents,  and  who 
enlarged,  revised,  and  completed  the  work.  This  collection  gives 
tacit  importance  to  the  Liberator’s  private  letters,  and  contains 
many  especially  valuable  ones  from  Bolivar  to  Sucre  of  which  the 
originals  have  never  been  found;  in  this  respect  as  in  many  others 
the  work  of  Blanco  and  Azpurua  is  still  fundamental. 

O’Leary,  an  Irishman  who  came  to  Venezuela  in  1818  with  the  British 
volunteers  for  the  Liberating  Army,  was  aide-de-camp  to  Bolivar,  and 
a  man  of  ability,  distinction  and  no  little  diplomatic  skill;  it  was  he 
who  vanquished  C6rdoba  in  that  formidable  general’s  last  and  fatal 
battle,  a  victory  by  some  regarded  as  a  stain  on  the  conqueror’s 
glory.  O’Leary  was  a  witness  of  the  Liberator’s  last  moments,  and 
from  one  of  Bolivar’s  executors,  Juan  de  Francisco  Martin,  he  ob¬ 
tained  in  Jamaica  the  hero’s  papers,  unscathed  by  the  flames  to  which 
by  the  terms  of  the  will  they  should  have  been  consigned.  O’Leary 
took  a  good  part  of  the  papers,  and  left  the  rest  in  the  hands  of  the 
executor.  The  Irish  leader,  an  able  historian  who  wrote  with  insight, 
fluency,  and  an  agreeable  style,  preserved  the  treasure  and  put  it  in 
some  kind  of  order.  He  also  wrote  his  memoirs  in  English;  they  were 
ably  translated  into  Spanish  by  Simon  B.  O’Leary,  his  son  and  com¬ 
petent  successor  in  the  labor  of  compilation  and  editing.  The  title 
was  inaccurately  extended  to  cover  not  only  the  Memories,  sometimes 
called  Narration,  but  the  collection  of  documents  as  well,  on  the 
publication  of  the  entire  work  in  1883. 

Another  editor,  Felipe  Larraz&bal,  intended  his  Vida  del  Libertador 
to  be  an  introduction  to  the  Correspondencia  General  del  Libertador,  a 
project  tragically  frustrated  by  the  shipwreck  which  ended  his  life. 
In  the  prologue  to  the  Vida  he  tells  us  how  his  grief  at  the  loss  of  two 
of  Bolivar’s  letters  inspired  him  to  collect  as  many  of  the  others  as 
possible.  This  excellent  Venezuelan  writer  and  musician  was  a  genu¬ 
ine  exponent  of  creole  romantic  prose,  given  to  exaggeration  in  con- 
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sequence  of  being  both  creole  and  romantic,  eulogist  by  virtue  of  his 
very  hero-worship,  gifted  with  penetration  and  also  possessed  of  an 
excellent  sense  of  proportion.  Larrazabal  succeeded  in  accumulat¬ 
ing  a  fairly  numerous  collection  of  Bolivar’s  letters.  In  December, 
1861,  he  wrote  to  Gen.  Bartolome  Salom  that  he  possessed  the 
original,  or  a  copy,  of  976;  in  1862  he  told  the  same  correspondent 
that  he  had  2,013;  and  in  1863,  he  spoke  to  Pedro  Jos6  Rojas,  the 
editor  of  the  Caracas  newspaper  El  Inde2>end\ente,  of  having  2,722; 
the  total  number  is  traditionally  fi.xed  at  3,000.  Had  Larrazabal  dis¬ 
tinguished  between  personal  and  official  letters,  he  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  claimed  a  smaller  number,  for  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a 
present-day  collection  like  that  of  Lecuna,  which  includes  some  official 
letters,  could  contain  only  2,126,  while  Larrazabal  had  gathered  900 
more,  unless  we  accept  the  hypothesis  that  in  the  sinking  of  the  Ville 
du  Havre  many  originals  of  which  no  copy  is  extant,  and  to  whose 
existence  no  reference  can  be  found,  were  lost  with  this  writer,  whose 
death  thus  seems  a  tragic  act  of  destiny.  At  all  events,  in  the 
Vida  del  Libertador  there  are  fragments  of  letters  whose  originals  are 
unknown;  it  may  well  have  happened  that  they  were  lost  at  sea. 

Another  Venezuelan,  the  unforgettable  Aristides  Rojas,  was  a 
delightful,  picturesque,  versatile,  and  well-informed  writer  and  true 
son  of  Caracas,  possessed  of  a  pleasing  style,  who  belonged  to  the 
generation  following  closely  on  that  of  Larrazabal — he  was  10  years 
younger,  having  been  born  in  1826.  Rojas,  too,  was  influenced  by  the 
romantic  movement,  although  not  as  much  as  the  enthusiastic  and  ill- 
fated  biographer.  In  1877,  the  year  in  which  the  publication  of  the 
work  of  Blanco  and  Azpurua  was  completed,  Rojas,  perhaps  in  the 
spirit  of  a  collector  more  interested  in  historical  events  than  in  the 
men  who  bring  them  about,  was  completing  another  collection,  not 
only  of  the  letters  of  BoHvar  but  also  of  documents,  including, 
however,  a  goodly  number  of  letters — a  collection  which  might  serve 
as  an  appendix  to  such  a  work  as  that  of  Blanco  and  Azpurua.  In 
that  same  year  Rojas  offered  to  the  Caracas  paper  La  Opinion 
Sacional  one  document  every  day  for  publication  in  that  journal.  Of 
the  2,000  offered,  only  a  small  number  were  printed;  and  after  Rojas’ 
death  in  1894  his  collection  of  Bolivar’s  letters  passed  into  the  hands 
of  P^rez  y  Soto. 

This  active  and  interesting  Colombian  wrote  in  a  confused  and 
redundant  style,  but  he  was  a  fervent  admirer  of  Bolivar,  and  perhaps 
the  most  active  collector  of  Bolivariana,  for  he  journeyed  throughout 
America  in  search  of  material.  He  added  the  Rojas  collection  to  the 
letters  which  he  already  possessed,  thus  accumulating  a  large  number 
still  unpublished  when  he  died;  his  colle<*tion  passed  to  the  Venezuelan 
Government  in  1926.  The  originals  of  the  Santander  correspondence 
had  come  into  the  possession  of  P4rez  y  Soto  after  their  publication; 
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they  included  many  very  important  letters  from  Bolivar  to  the 
('olombian  hero. 

These  collections  contained  in  themselves  enough  nmterial  for  the 
publication  of  an  extensive  compilation  of  Bolivar’s  letters  from 
verifiable  sources;  but  in  1928,  when  the  first  volumes  of  Lecuna’s 
work  were  published,  the  Venezuelan  Government  acquired  that  part 
of  Bolivar’s  papers  which  Juan  de  Francisco  Martin  had  retained  at 
the  time  of  the  division  with  O’Leary  in  Jamaica.  A  grandson  of  the 
executor,  Don  Jos4  Maria  Quinones  de  Le6n,  then  Spanish  ambassador 
to  France,  presented  them  to  Gen.  J.  V.  Gomez,  at  that  time  President 
of  the  Republic,  who  transmitted  them  to  the  Government;  thus  they 
supplemented  the  rich  and  valuable  sources  already  at  hand. 

These  united  treasures  were  increased  and  made  more  valuable  by 
the  letters  which  Senor  Lecuna  himself  had  collected — originals, 
copies,  rough  drafts,  and  extracts  from  widely  scattered  publications, 
as  he  states  in  the  introduction  to  his  work;  and  the  sum  total  is 
augmented  by  new^  material  in  another  collection  now  being  published 
in  Spain  by  Senor  Rufino  Blanco  Fombona,  material  of  which  the 
original  or  source  is  not  easily  accessible  from  Venezuela.  All  these 
circumstances  have  made  it  more  fitting  than  ever  to  commemorate 
the  centenary  of  Bolivar’s  death  by  this  comprehensive  publication  of 
letters,  carefully  collated  and  corrected. 

The  Lecuna  collection  consists  of  10  volumes.  The  first  nine  contain 
2,126  letters  and  an  appendix;  there  are  30  more  letters  in  the  second 
appendix  which,  with  an  analytical  index,  makes  up  the  tenth  volume. 
The  nine  volumes  of  text  range  in  size  from  332  to  438  octavo  pages. 
The  letters  run  in  chronological  order  beginning  with  1799,  the  year 
in  which  the  earliest  is  dated.  That  youthful  effort,  childish  in  spelling 
and  expression,  was  written  at  the  age  of  15,  w  hen  the  future  Liberator 
and  master  letter-writer  was  starting  for  Spain  to  continue  his  educa¬ 
tion.  The  letters  indited  during  the  yeai’s  of  private  life  show  no  signs 
of  epistolary  gifts,  but  from  1812  on  they  reflect  his  incessant  activity 
in  their  abundance  and  copiousness.  The  letters  continue  almost 
until  the  very  end,  for  they  stop  only  six  days  before  his  death  with 
the  letter  to  Justo  Briceho,  an  epistle  whose  tone  is  reminiscent  of  the 
dark  chords  of  Beethoven’s  Heroic  Symphony,  and  in  which  Bolivar 
expounds  in  masterly  phrases  his  convictions  on  the  preservation  of 
Greater  Colombia  and  the  welfare  of  her  supporters. 

The  chronological  arrangement,  at  once  the  simplest  and  most 
natural,  and  the  abundance  of  material  make  this  work  an  intimate, 
personal,  and  therefore  true  revelation  of  one  of  the  noblest  natures 
known  to  history.  The  letters  are  a  day-by-day  revelation  of  that 
great  soul,  with  a  consecutive  exposition  of  his  inner  and  outer  self,  a 
sort  of  autobiography,  more  penetrating  than  a  formal  one  could  ever 
be,  since  no  attitudes  are  struck,  no  facts  are  colored,  and  none  of  the 
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efforts  at  interpretation  so  often  found  in  confidential  conversations 
are  made;  they  are  open  and  spontaneous  to  the  utmost  degree.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  his  appreciation  of  this  informal  aspect  of  his  correspond¬ 
ence  that  impelled  the  Liberator  to  command  that  it  be  burned.  The 
more  complete  a  chronological  edition  of  Bolivar’s  letters,  the  better 
it  would  perform  this  autobiographical  function  of  delineating  faith¬ 
fully  the  psychology  of  its  subject.  The  Documentos  of  Blanco  and 
Azpuriia,  in  which  the  letters  are  interspersed  among  official  matter, 
scarcely  fulfill  it  at  all;  the  O’Leary  collection,  nearly  all  of  which  is 
a  chronological  repetition  of  material  published  in  the  earlier  work, 
is  an  improvement  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  continuity  secured  by  the 
chronological  arrangement;  while  the  Lecuna  collection  still  further 
improves  upon  its  predecessors. 

By  temperament  and  through  force  of  circumstances,  Bolivar  was 
a  wanderer.  He  journeyed  on  foot  from  Paris  to  Rome,  not  only 
through  the  influence  of  the  romanticism  of  Rousseau  and  Don  Simon 
Rodriguez,  but  also  because  he  felt  the  need  of  motion.  Distance 
was  in  this  case  a  species  of  the  genus  difficulty,  and  so  did  not  exist 
for  him.  A  fond  illusion,  born  of  his  need  for  rest,  was  that  idea  of 
his  that  but  for  his  wife’s  death  he  would  have  passed  a  tranquil  life 
as  mayor  of  San  Mateo.  He  was  the  embodiment  of  every  Vene¬ 
zuelan  characteristic,  and  in  his  continual  life  in  the  saddle  he  was 
one  with  the  llanero.  Bolivar’s  travels,  longer  and  more  varied  than 
those  of  Don  Quixote,  and,  moreover,  actual  instead  of  imaginary, 
await  the  commentary  of  some  less  Qui.xotic  and  more  Bolivarian 
Azorin.  From  the  dates  of  this  rich  chronological  collection  of  letters 
the  itinerary  may  be  made  out  in  detail. 

If  the  Lecuna  collection  is  preeminent  for  the  abundance  and 
arrangement  of  its  material,  it  has  also  a  further  advantage  over 
earlier  collections  in  that  errors  in  dates  and  addresses  and  distortions 
of  the  text  itself  have  been  rectified.  The  correction  of  wrong  dates, 
of  which  there  were  many,  was  necessary  for  the  greatest  possible 
accuracy  and  faithfulness,  but  it  has  no  deeper  significance.  While 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  results  obtained  by  straightening  out 
confusion  in  the  names  of  persons  addressed,  perhaps  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  cite  here  the  most  striking  example  of  the  emendations 
introduced  in  this  edition:  In  Volume  XXIX  of  the  O’l^eary  collec¬ 
tion  there  are  8  letters  dated  1824,  6  of  which  are  addressed  to  Sucre 
and  2  to  Gamarra;  in  Volume  IV  of  the  Lecuna  collection,  they  are 
printed  with  the  name  of  the  actual  recipient.  General  Lamar.  The 
editor  arrived  at  his  conclusion  by  collating  documents,  taking  into 
consideration  the  contents  of  each  letter,  and  studying  the  places 
where  Sucre,  Gamarra,  and  Lamar  were  at  the  time  each  epistle  was 
written. 
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Of  the  corrections  of  falsifications  in  the  text,  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  are  the  exposures  of  the  forgeries  introduced  into  the  Liber¬ 
ator’s  letters  by  Jos6  Domingo  Diaz. 

When  seen  through  the  eyes  of  patriotism  and  love  for  the  heroes 
who  won  our  independence,  this  Venezuelan  writer,  penning  his  libels 
in  Caracas,  has  something  of  the  tragic  buffoonery  common  to  all 
petty,  spiteful,  and  acrimonious  defenders  of  oppression  and  tyranny; 
he  is  like  Triboulet  in  Victor  Hugo’s  Le  Roi  S’ Amuse,  and  with  that 
character  might  well  have  said,  comparing  himself  with  any  one  of 
the  royalist  Saltabadiles  of  the  W’^ar  of  Independence,  as  Diaz  himself 
calls  the  commanders  Boves,  Zuazola,  or  Antonanzas: 

Nous  sommes  tons  Ics  deux  A  la  nieme  hauteur 

Une  langue  ac^rde,  une  lame  pointue. 

Diaz  was  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  the  barber  and  quack  doctor 
Juancho  Castro;  but,  according  to  his  enemies  and  to  a  diatribe 
attributed  to  the  Liberator  himself,  he  preferred  to  pass  himself  off 
as  the  son  of  a  priest  in  order  to  boast  of  a  strain  of  blue  though 
dissipated  blood,  rather  than  accept  the  name  of  his  humble  protector. 
He  was  something  of  a  Venezuelan  Marat,  always  urging  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  everyone  even  suspected  of  sympathizing  with  inde¬ 
pendence.  His  Recuerdos  sobre  la  Rebelion,  de  Caracas  impress  the 
patriotic  reader  as  having  been  written  with  the  aim  of  ultimately 
obtaining  from  Fernando  VII  a  fitting  reward  for  the  long  services 
of  himself  and  his  family,  their  exile  in  Curacao,  and  all  their  toil 
and  vicissitudes,  the  rew'ard  to  consist  of  the  Governorship  of  Porto 
Rico.  The  memoii’s  are  written  for  the  most  part  in  a  correct  style 
which  bespeaks  the  man  of  letters,  but  which  is  fiat  and  cold  not¬ 
withstanding  the  hatred  behind  them — a  sample  of  the  ponderous 
academicism  of  Spanish  and  Latin  American  writers  of  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  produced  by  French  and 
Luzanesque  *  influences.  Although  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  he  had  collaborated  with  Sanz  in  editing  the  liberal  periodical 
Semanario  de  Caracas,  Diaz  shows  in  this  book  his  utter  lack  of 
sympathy  for  the  men  who  brought  about  the  events  of  April  19, 
1810.  He  portrays  most  of  them  as  led  astray  by  the  turbulence  of 
rash  youth,  eager  for  change;  he  evinces  not  so  much  dislike  as  violent 
and  implacable  hatred  toward  these  youthful  spirits  who  finally 
achieved  our  independence.  The  epithets  he  applied  to  Bolivar  fur¬ 
nish  a  complete  vocabulary  of  insults.  This  defiant  enemy  of  the 
Liberator  and  all  other  patriots,  a  man  whose  vindictive  insinuations 
still  find  their  way  into  certain  minds  through  crannies  opened  by 
doubt  and  pessimism,  was  not  above  falsifying  the  lettei-s  of  Bolivar 

*  Ignacio  de  Luz&n  (1702-17.S4)  was  a  Spanish  writer  whose  treatises  on  iihiiosoiihy,  Krammar,  rhetoric, 
and  similar  subjects  were  very  [lopular  in  his  day.— Kditok. 
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('•Kirlesy  of  (Ipjrnetrjwn  l’niver»\y 

HOUVAK  THANKS  LAKAYKTTE  FOR  THE  WASHINtiTON  MEDAL 

According  to  the  Lecuna  edition  of  Bolivar's  corrt'sirondcmv,  this  letter,  in  the  iiossession  of  (leorgctown 
U niversity,  is  a  draft  of  that  sent  to  (Icncral  Lafayette  thanking  him  for  the  medial  illustrate<l  on  p.  1301. 
A  translation  of  the  final  form  of  the  letter  reads: 


To  General  Lafayette. 
Dear  General: 


Lima,  March  iO,  I8!6 


1  have  had  the  i>rivilcge  of  swing  for  the  first  time  the  illiislrioiis  writing  of  that  hand  which  has  accom¬ 
plished  so  much  lor  the  New  Workl.  1  owe  this  honor  to  f’olonel  Mercier,  who  presented  to  me  your  es¬ 
teemed  letter  of  OetoN-r  l.l  of  last  year.  Through  the  jaihlie  press  1  have  learned  with  inconceivable  joy 
that  you  have  been  go<al  enough  to  honor  me  with  a  treasure  from  Mt.  Vernon.  The  portrait  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  a  revered  rclie,  and  one  of  the  memorials  of  his  glory,  are  to  1h‘  presrnted  to  me  hy  your  hands  in  the 
name  of  the  brothers  of  the  Great  Citizen,  of  the  first  .son  of  the  New  World,  t  find  no  words  to  express 
how'  1  shall  treasure  in  my  heart  this  gift  with  its  implication  of  high  esteem.  Washington's  family  honors 
me  beyond  my  greatest  hoiH'S,  for  Washington,  presenterl  by  Lafayette,  is  thr'  crown  of  all  human  rewards. 
He  was  the  noble  champion  of  .social  reform,  and  you  the  "hero-eitizen”,  the  Colossus  of  lilerty  who  on  the 
one  hand  served  .America  and  on  the  other  the  Old  World.  Oh,  what  mortal  eould  ever  l)e  worthy  of  the 
honors  which  you  an<l  Mt.  Vernon  have  deigniat  to  heap  u|M)n  me!  My  confusion  is  as  great  as  the  grati¬ 
tude  which  I  offer  you  together  with  the  n-sjiect  and  veneration  which  all  men  owe  to  the  Nestor  of  Lilwrty . 

With  highest  regards.  I  am 
Voiir  resi)ectful  admirer. 


BoUvar 
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and  some  of  his  associates,  in  his  attempts  to  create  dissension  by 
thus  offering  evidences  of  calumny  and  misrepresentation.®  How 
Diaz  would  have  enjoyed  being  able  to  say  of  the  death  of  Piar  what 
Juan  Montalvo  e.xclaimed  so  pithily,  and  perhaps  boastfully,  on  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  death  of  Garcia  Moreno:  “It  w^as  my  pen  that  slew  him”! 
He  does  claim,  in  a  long,  aw’kward,  dull,  but  cynical  explanation,  to 
have  been  the  deus  ex  machina  in  the  execution  of  the  patriot  chief. 
He  says  in  the  Recuerdos:  “A  chance  combination  of  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  enabled  me  to  cause  his  death.  All  that  was  necessary 
was  a  knowledge  of  the  rash  impulsiveness,  the  suspicious  disposition, 
and  the  extreme  irritability  of  Sim6n  Bolivar.  In  this  way  I  was 
able,  without  leaving  my  room,  to  work  on  his  feelings  through  third 
parties  and  by  means  of  a  concatenation  of  documents  and  real  or 
imaginary  events.  When  he  was  thoroughly  frightened  and  viewed 
his  colleague  with  suspicion  and  distrust,  a  Caracas  newspaper  put 
in  his  hands  brought  matters  to  a  head  and  he  dashed  off  to  Guiana 
to  have  him  [Piar]  shot.”  Of  these  assertions,  colored  by  a  sordid 
and  mendacious  Machiavellism  and  by  ignorance  of  the  complex 
factors  involved  in  certain  events,  nothing  remains  hut  the  explicit 
confession  of  an  attempted  and  unprofitable  incitement  to  crime  and 
of  falsification  of  papers  and  documents.  Whatever  extenuating  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  be  admitted  in  considering  the  motives  of  such  state¬ 
ments  and  the  psychological  basis  for  such  conduct,  from  an  ethical 
standpoint  both  arc  unpardonable,  and  they  reveal  the  libeler  in  so 
contemptible  a  light  that  the  wickedness  of  Triboulet  is  quite  cast 
into  the  shade. 

As  early  as  1818  a  patriotic  protest  was  published  in  the  Correo 
del  Orinoco  against  such  frauds:  “The  editor  of  the  Gaceta  de  Caracas 
is  an  old  hand  at  forgerj"  as  well  as  lying”;  and  Bolivar,  surely  in  an 
unguarded  and  uninspired  moment,  wrote  the  diatribe  already  alluded 
to,  a  dialogue  between  Diaz  and  an  imaginary  Juan  Trivino.  Blanco 
and  Azpurua  refer  at  length  to  these  forgeries,  and  publish  a  letter 
from  the  Liberator  to  Bermudez  side  by  side  with  the  same  letter  as 
falsified  by  the  journalist.  It  fell  to  Senor  Lecuna,  however,  to  pro¬ 
duce  irrefutable  proofs  on  this  point — two  original  and  authentic  let¬ 
ters  of  the  Liberator  and  his  secretary,  Briceno  M6ndez,  which  had 
been  seasoned  to  royalist  ends  in  the  Gaceta  by  the  addition  of  various 
touches. 

In  Volume  I  of  the  Lecuna  collection  there  is  an  extended  note 
under  the  heading  “Falsified  Letters”  explaining  the  process  in 
detail;  in  their  chronological  order  in  this  collection  are  five  letters 
from  BoUvar  and  one  from  Briceno,  as  they  were  written  and  as  Diaz 
published  them,  and  in  addition,  a  facsimile  of  a  letter  from  the 

>  Those  which  he  falsified  he  obtsine<l  from  tlie  s|Hiils  taken  hy  the  royalists  after  tlieir  victories  at  l.a 
Puerta  and  La  Madera. 
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Liberator  to  Briceno  as  irrefutable  proof  of  the  virulent  interpolations 
of  Diaz  in  the  letters  of  Bolivar  and  his  associates. 

Of  the  other  textual  reconstructions,  the  most  important  are  those 
in  two  letters  from  Bolivar  to  Santander.  To  the  originals  them¬ 
selves  words  out  of  harmony  x^nth  those  already  there  had  been  added 
to  certain  phrases,  words  indicating  caustic  and  hostile  motives  on  the 
part  of  Bolivar,  and  nullifying  or  distorting  the  meaning  of  what 
had  really  been  written.  Published  in  the  falsified  form  in  the  Archho 
<ie  Santander,  they  are  corrected  in  the  Lecuna  collection,  and  the 
justice  of  the  correction  is  demonstrated  by  two  facsimiles.  Other 
mistakes  rectified  are  errors  chargeable  to  Bolivar’s  amanuenses,  to 
copyists,  proof  readers,  or  editors,  and  only  the  most  obvious  are 
amended.  Such  corrections,  besides  improving  the  text,  are  a  stimu¬ 
lus  for  the  work  of  revision  that  still  remains  to  be  done  in  future 
collections. 

The  work  already  done,  however,  has  made  it  evident  that  the  letters 
themselves  are  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  material;  Bolivar’s 
letters  are  to  be  read  not  only  for  their  historical  interest — to  verify  a 
fact,  or  to  penetrate  the  mind  of  the  man  whose  will  was  at  one  period 
a  decisive  factor  in  the  history  of  several  countries  at  once — but 
with  the  eager  attention  given  to  the  reading  of  a  great  epic  written 
in  language  that  befits  it.  The  gift  of  words  was  prominent  among 
those  left  by  the  fates  in  the  hero’s  cradle — words  tempered  like  his 
sword,  precise  and  energetic  like  his  action,  noble  and  brilliant  like 
his  life,  and  with  the  same  rhythm,  vigorous,  thoroughbred  and 
spirited,  like  the  triumphant  pace  of  a  high-stepping  war  horse. 

The  reader  who  examines  with  an  inquiring  mind  the  numerous 
volumes  containing  the  Liberator’s  letters  is  likely  to  find  himself 
confronted  at  first  by  the  difficulty  of  sheer  quantity;  he  will  need  to 
be  fortified  by  an  earnest  desire  to  know  at  first  hand  the  most  genuine 
and  tangible  record  of  Bolivar,  in  order  to  venture  at  all  into  this 
epistolary  forest;  but  once  fairly  within,  his  attention  and  interest 
will  be  held  in  spite  of  himself.  At  first  he  will  find  letters  whose 
value  lies  only  in  the  fact  that  Bolivar  wrote  them;  then  he  will  pass 
over  that  written  to  Fanny  de  Villars  in  1804,  a  letter  whose  con¬ 
struction,  form,  and  lack  of  enthusiasm,  precision,  and  wit  give  it  all 
the  earmarks  of  spuriousness,  to  the  communication  to  General 
Miranda  dated  July  12,  1812,  forceful,  precise,  unified,  a  model  let¬ 
ter,  in  which  Bolivar  vindicates  his  defeat  at  Puerto  Cabello  with 
the  dignity  of  a  man  conscious  of  having  fulfilled  his  duty. 

Next  to  hold  the  reader’s  attention  will  be  the  Iturbe  letters,  with 
their  unreserved  expressions  of  frustration  and  disapjiointment,  to 
which  the  Liberator  devotes  thoughtful  and  effective  paragraphs  on 
several  occasions,  and  their  declarations  of  friendship,  clothed  in 
phrases  worthy  of  any  anthology. 
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Then  the  reader  will  pause  before  a  new  phase,  in  the  Memoria  a 
los  Ilabitantes  de  Xuem  Granada,  usually  known  as  the  Manifiesto  de 
Cartagena.  Here  Bolivar  becomes  the  Liberator;  his  purpose  in  this 
memorial  is  “to  free  New  Granada  from  the  fate  of  Venezuela,  and  to 
redeem  Venezuela  from  the  lot  she  now  endures.”  In  the  ManijieMo 
his  personality  passes  to  yet  another  phase,  and  discloses  the 
expounder  of  ideas,  of  clear-cut  and  well-formed  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  the  disintegration  which  resulted  in  the  dow'nfall  of  the  first 
Venezuelan  Republic.  These  views  are  expressed  with  so  much  of 
the  persuasive  power  innate  in  Bolivar’s  writings  that  they  are  moving 
and  convincing  even  to-day,  and  enable  us  to  understand  the  effect 
they  produced  on  his  contemporaries.  The  ManifieMo,  the  Letter  to 
a  Gentleman  of  Jamaica,  and  the  Angostura  discourse  form  an  out¬ 
standing  trio  in  the  remarkable  political  writings  of  the  Liberator. 

The  reader  will  come  next  to  the  letters  dealing  with  the  campaigns 
of  1813  and  1814,  each  one  exemplifying  that  force  and  singleness  of 
purpose  which  Bolivar  was  demanding  for  the  Government  of  the  new 
Republics  and  the  command  of  the  army;  then  to  the  letters  of  1815, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  periods  in  the  Bolivar  correspondence. 
Among  the  latter  are  the  vigorous,  expressive,  and  vivacious  letters 
dealing  with  the  persistent  and  troublesome  animosity  of  Brigadier 
General  Castillo,  which  was  a  factor  in  the  failure  of  the  campaign 
against  Santa  Marta.  One  can  not  read  these  letters  without  a 
keen  regret  that  Bolivar  did  not  withdraw  from  political  activity 
in  1826,  the  year  which  marked  the  end  of  his  actual  career  as  Liber¬ 
ator,  and  apply  himself  to  writing  the  story  of  his  life  and  campaigns; 
the  Bolivarian  nations  would  thus  have  had  something  comparable 
to  Napoleon’s  Memoirs  and  Frederick  the  Great’s  History  oj  the  Seren 
Years’  War.  Among  the  letters  dealing  with  important  events,  that 
addressed  to  Gual  from  Mompox  in  February,  1815,  is  characteristic 
in  its  variety  and  shrewdness;  it  expresses  sentiments  rooted  in  the 
beauty  and  vigor  of  his  spirit,  and  thoughts  whose  significance  is 
undimmed  by  the  passing  of  the  years. 

Like  a  traveler  journeying  through  a  land  remarkable  for  its  scenery 
and  monuments,  who  suddenly  finds  himself  spellbound  before  a  view 
or  an  edifice  which  seems  to  embody  all  the  charms  hitherto  seen 
separately,  so  the  reader  pauses  at  the  Ijctter  to  a  Gentleman  of 
Jamaica,  struck  with  admiration  by  the  unity  of  the  whole  resulting 
from  the  harmonious  development  of  the  central  idea  of  each  part, 
by  the  elevation  and  clarity  of  these  ideas,  and  the  forcefulness  and 
flexibility  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed.  This  letter 
sums  up  the  reflections  and  aims  of  BoHvar  at  a  time  when,  though 
defeated  and  defenseless,  he  was  nevertheless  blessed  with  courage, 
the  insight  of  genius,  and  the  experience  gained  by  intimate  contact 
with  two  American  nations,  Venezuela  and  New  Granada;  it  merits 
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perfectly  its  title  of  “prophetic  letter,”  for  it  contains  within  its  pa^es 
statements  which  time  has  transformed  into  fact.  It  is  a  justification 
of  war  to  the  death,  on  the  ground  of  Spanish  cruelties  since  the 
conquest;  it  is  a  survey  of  the  conditions  and  resources  of  the  countries 
fighting  for  their  freedom,  and  a  prophecy  of  their  future;  it  is  a  plea 
to  Europe  for  help;  it  is  a  study  of  the  kind  of  constitution  adapted 
to  those  countries,  and  of  the  course  open  to  the  man  who  shall 
achieve  their  emancipation  by  uniting  them ;  and  lastly,  it  is  an  exhor- 
tation,  urging  this  union  as  the  only  road  to  independence. 

This  extraordinary  letter  falls  short  of  presenting  a  complete  pano¬ 
rama  of  Bolivar’s  literary  accomplishments  only  in  its  lack  of  a  certain 
humor  which  he  had,  a  humor  that  is  now  wit  or  repartee,  now  flavored 
with  irony,  now  gaiety,  now  anger,  now  sadness.  By  the  very  nature 
of  its  subject  and  purpose,  the  Ijetter  to  a  Gentleman  of  Jamaica 
could  not  display  the  fine  shadings  of  Bolivar’s  emotions,  so  varied 
and  so  sensitive. 

Two  other  letters,  also  written  in  1817,  one  to  Briceno  M6ndez  and 
the  other  to  Martin  Tovar  y  Ponte,  do  reveal  this  humor.  In  the  first, 
Bolivar  smiles  a  little  at  Brieeno’s  fears  over  the  possible  results  of 
dissension  among  the  patriots;  forcefully  and  picturesquely  he  asserts 
his  confidence  in  his  own  strength:  “While  I  hold  my  sword  in  my 
hand  there  will  be  no  tyrants  here,  nor  yet  anarchy,”  and  then  seeks 
to  inspire  confidence  in  his  fearful  correspondent  with  this  kindly 
smile  of  encouragement;  “Breathe  freely,  speak  freely,  act  with 
decision,  and  have  no  more  fear  of  my  beloved  Briceno  than  I  have,” 

I  In  the  second  he  laughs  in  friendly  derision  at  an  ill-timed  proposal 

j  for  a  scheme  of  government:  “I  have  your  May  letter,  very  late,  and 
p  the  proclamation  it  contained.  It  strikes  me  as  a  very  good  procla- 

Imation,  but  it  is  not  expedient.  I  shall  have  to  quote  you  Socrates’s 
remark  to  a  friend  who  presented  him  with  a  fine  defense  against  the 
persecutions  of  his  enemies.  He  said:  ‘This  is  very  good,  but  it  does 
not  fit  my  case;  shoes  may  be  ever  so  well  made,  but  there  are  bound 
to  be  feet  that  can  not  wear  them.’  The  Canon  set  up  such  a  govern¬ 
ment  as  you  wish  to  establish,  and  it  lasted  as  long  as  cassava  in  hot 
soup.” 

A  journey  through  the  letters  of  Bolivar  will  richly  repay  the  trav¬ 
eler  who  embarks  on  it  with  the  needed  historical  and  literary  equip¬ 
ment;  and  no  doubt  there  will  he  those  who  will  undertake  it.  The 
liberator  and  his  letters  are  a  subject  to  kindle  the  heart,  and  can  not 
fail  to  find  their  own  Rodriguez  Marin.  Such  a  feat,  however,  can 
not  be  performed  in  the  scant  space  of  a  few  pages  and  without  the 
store  of  patience,  love,  and  wisdom  which  that  author  has  brought 
^  to  the  interpretation  of  Cervantes.  And  yet  I  feel  impelled  to 
continue  our  short  excursion  in  this  “realm  of  gold”  and  touch  upon 
a  few  more  of  the  outstanding  features  of  Bolivar’s  correspondence. 
21141)-- :i0— Hull.  12 - 10 
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There  are  the  letters  to  Santander.  From  their  nature  they  can 
not  give  a  complete  idea  of  Bolivar’s  epistolary  style,  but  they  con¬ 
tain  paragraphs  of  great  value,  and  offer  a  wealth  of  material  on  his 
psychology.  They  are  a  sort  of  Diario  de  Bucaramanga,  but  more 
direct  and  forceful,  and  without  indecision.  Bolivar  was  tactful  to 
a  high  degree;  certainly  he  knew  how  to  adapt  his  letters  to  the 
position  and  circumstances  of  his  correspondents.  By  this  means 
the  Liberator  was  in  intimate  contact  with  the  hero  of  New  Granada; 
Santander,  besides  being  a  worthy  and  understanding  correspondent, 
was,  as  the  Liberator  himself  said,  one  to  whom  he  could  write  at 
any  time  as  to  another  Bolivar.  Consequently  these  are  letters  of 
great  intimacy  and  frankness,  and  the  spirit  of  the  great  letter-writer 
seems  to  flow  whole-heartedly  from  his  pen. 

Then  there  are  the  letters  to  Sucre.  He  was  a  correspondent 
whom  Bolivar  loved  and  respected,  yet  who  could  on  certain  occa¬ 
sions  inspire  feelings  of  rivalry  even  in  the  magnanimous  soul  of  the 
Liberator.  Almost  all  of  this  correspondence  is  concerned  with 
military  and  political  instructions,  and  is  of  special  value,  not  only 
to  history,  but  to  the  appraisal  of  Bolivar’s  military  career.  There 
are  a  few,  however,  which  present  a  full-length  portrait  of  their 
writer;  such  a  one  is  the  letter  of  September  4,  1824,  written  to 
appease  Sucre’s  resentment  at  having  been  put  in  command  of  the 
rear  guard  after  the  victory  of  Junin.  It  is  a  work  of  art  from 
beginning  to  end;  the  opening  gives  an  idea  of  its  tone,  and  of  the 
nice  adjustment  of  thought  and  feeling  in  Bolivar’s  prose:  “I  shall 
answer  your  letter  which  Escalona  brought  me  with  a  quotation 
from  Rousseau:  Julia’s  lover,  feeling  insulted  by  the  money  she  sent 
him,  complained,  ‘This  is  the  only  stupid  thing  you  have  done  in 
your  life.’  I  think  your  good  judgment  must  have  deserted  you 
entirely  when  you  conceived  the  idea  that  I  could  have  done  you 
wrong.  I  am  deeply  pained  by  3'our  pain,  but  I  have  not  the  least 
remorse  for  having  wronged  you.”  In  the  letter  of  Januarj’  20,  1825, 
the  rare  paragraph  beginning  “I  seem  to  see  jmu  growing  vexed  and 
impatient  at  all  these  fears,  delay’s,  and  recent  operations,”  shows 
Bolivar’s  skill  in  insinuating  an  idea  into  another’s  mind  so  that  he 
would  think  of  it  as  his  own.  The  letter  of  April  26  of  the  same 
\’ear  is  also  admirable,  delineating  in  a  masterly  phrase  one  aspect 
of  Sucre’s  character:  “You  will  always  suffer  as  long  as  your  high- 
strung  sensitiveness  vibrates  at  every  touch.” 

Now  we  find  the  correspondence  addressed  to  the  Marquis  of 
Toro,  and  to  Penalver,  kindly,  cordial,  and  expressive  of  the  friend¬ 
ship  for  these  two  men  which  the  Liberator  always  cherished  in  a 
special  corner  in  his  heart ;  and  the  letter  to  Sim6n  Rodriguez  from 
Pativilca,  dated  Januarj'  19,  1824:  “Oh  my  teacher!  Oh  my 
friend!  Oh  my  Robinson!  You  have  been  in  ('olomhia,  3'ou  have 
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('oLl»Inl\^ll^=  llui  III'  ilr  nun 

Vi'nitc  annk  ha  i|uc  us  liv  M'niilii  cn  caliiiail  ilc  stiM.itl->  i  nuj i'll  ado.  Kn  fstft 
leriiiJo  licnios  iccui.ii'i'sladu  la  |ialiia,  IiIh'iIjiId  tn-)  ri'iinbllcas,  coiijurabO 
nr.Hhas  guerrus  civties,  i  cuatru  srcrs  he  ilrvucUu  al  |>url>l<i  su  iimiiijiotciicia.  re- 
uinrinin  fs|iontaticai;.cn'c  cuairo  cungrrsos  consliliiyriitos.  A  >iie.>tras  sirtudes,  va'* 
!ur  i  patriutisniu  sc  deben  cslos  servicios;  a  mi  la  gloria  de  liahcro.s  dinjido. 

£1  coiigresn  CDiislituyente,  qite  cn  csic  dia  sc  ha  iioialadu,  sc  halla  cncar- 
galo  |iur  la  Providciicia  dc  Jar  a  la  nation  las  instiiin  i'>iii'S  qnc  clla  dcsca,  si- 
guiciiJo  cl  cursa  J.:  Us  circuiistancias  i  la  naturalr/.a  dc  l.i>  rotas. 

TemienJo  qne  se  me  consiJcrc  coma  un  nbstatiilu  jiar.i  asentar  la  Repii- 
blica  sobre  la  vcrJadcra  basa  de  su  fclicidad,  yo  misni  i  me  he  prccipitado  de  la 
alta  lu  ipslratura  a  que  vucstra  boaJad  me  hahia  elrvado. 

('  ao'.initMjs;  he  siJ  I  rictima de  suspcchas  ignuiniinusas,  sin  que  haya  podi- 
d.)  JefeiiJciinc  la  p.ircaa  sic  mis  printipios.  Los  niLsinos  ipic  aspiran  al  maiido 
Miprcinosc  han  cinpeiiadj  cn  arrancarme  dc  sucstros  cura/onc.s,  atribuyendnme 
.sus  propins  scntiinieiitos;  liaciendumc  pareccr  autur  dc  prnjrctos  que  ellos  han 
rontcbislo,  reprcsentaiidomc,  cn  fin,  con  asfiiracion  a  una  coiona  que  ellos  me  han 
oh'ci'iJo  mas  Jc  una  \ct.  i  que  yo  he  rcchazado  con  la  inJignacicii  del  mas  licro  re* 
pubheano.  Nuiica,  nunca,  us  In  (uro,  ha  roanchado  mi  iiiciile  la  ambicion  ile  un 
rcino,  que  mis  eneinigoshan  I  ir;ado  artiriciosamentcpara  perdcrmccn  tuestra  opinion. 

Us'seiigihasis,  oiloinbiaiios,  mi  linico  anlielo  h.i  sijn  el  dc  conlrilniir  a  viirs- 
tra  lilk'i'lal  i  a  la  cn.iscrsacion  dc  vucstro  repisn.-si  pur  estu  he  sido  culpable, 
mereato  mas  q  ic  otru  sin'slra  iinlignacion.  No  escucheis,  os  ruego,  la  s-il  cahim- 
iiia,  i  la  tin  iM-  csMiieia  qne  p  ii  luJas  paries  ajilaii  la  tiistorilia.  ^<)s  dejareis  drs- 
luinbrar  pur  las  impn.sliiias  de  mis  detraclores.'  ;Vusulrus  na  suis  insensatos! 

IhiLiOl  Ills  SOS :  ateitao.s  eii  turno  del  congrc.sa  consliliiyenlc.  el  ct  la  sabidii- 
■Inii.i  nariunal,  la  es|iei  aii/a  Irjilniia  dc  los  pueblos  i  cl  lillinio  ^iitilo  dc  reurnun  de 
h'S  paliisiias,  IVii'h'ii  ilc  .mis  drtrrins  .soberanos  nucstras  sidas,  la  diiha  dr  la  lle> 
i<iihlis.a  I  la  gliii  ia  rohitnhiaiia.  Si  la  fatalidad  os  arraslrarr  a  ahaitJunai  In,  no  bai 
mas  saliid  para  la  Pall  ia  .  i  iii.solros  os  ahngarcis  ea  cl  ncranu  ilc  la  anaiquia.  drjan- 
d't  poi  Iti'ieiicia  a  tiii'stros  hijos  cl  crimen,  la  sangrr  i  la  miieKe. 

CiiMPVT'.tniTss:  Kscurhad  mi  ultima  vox  al  terminal  mi  can cira  pohlica; 
a  ll•lmbru  dr  lioli.mtiia  os  pi.hi.  os  ruego  que  periiianexeais  uiiidos,  para  que 
no  scaisjos  asr.siiiiis  dc  la  pallia  i  siiCstruS  prupios  rerdugus, 

liugiilii  tnrru  lo  tie  i8hi. 

litH.IVAR. 

Iinfroa  |iur  J.A.  Lualla. 


Courtasy  of  Dapartmeiil  of  State 

PKOCLAM-VTION  OF  THE  LIHEK.ATOR  ANNOUNCING  HIS  RETIREMENT  FROM 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Issueil  In  Hoffota,  ('olombia,  January  20,  1830,  on  his  reslKnatiun  as  President  of  Colombia.  The  ropy 
from  wliieh  this  was  iihotoKraphiMl  was  transmittiil  to  the  Deiiartment  of  State  by  the  .\meriean 
Minister  in  Colomhiii. 
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been  in  Bogota  without  telling  me,  without  writing  me,”  a  letter 
whose  exalted  tone  has  immortalized  its  recipient.  Whatever  the 
personal  merits  of  Sim6n  Rodriguez,  his  pupil  has  made  him  great 
by  this  letter;  no  finer  tribute  to  a  teacher  has  been  written  than  this 
hy  Bolivar. 

Finally,  there  are  the  letters  of  his  last  years.  Here  the  style,  so 
flexible  and  youthful  in  the  early  writings,  so  vigorous  and  mature 
in  his  prime,  has  become  serious.  It  recalls  the  deep  full  chords, 
resonant  with  melancholy,  of  certain  andante  movements  in  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  great  symphonies.  The  tone  of  this  period  takes  on  the 
solemnity  demanded  by  circumstances  and  by  death;  to  himself 
and  to  us,  Bolivar  seems  close  to  the  grave.  These  final  letters  are 
notable  among  the  Liberator’s  correspondence  in  their  detachment 
from  personal  interests;  the  time  had  come  when  the  man  of  action 
was  already  dead,  when  the  hero  was  limited  to  his  thoughts;  he  was 
vanquished  at  last,  but  only  by  the  approach  of  death.  His  voice 
acquired  a  new  accent,  the  tone  of  one  placing  his  experience  at  the 
service  of  others,  after  having  compressed  centuries  of  activity  into 
47  years  of  existence.  Two  periods  in  Bolivar’s  life  call  forth  the  sym¬ 
pathy  which  the  defeat  of  a  great  man  always  claims,  tinging  with 
compassion  our  respect  for  his  greatness;  they  are  the  years  1815 
and  1830.  The  second  time  he  knew  his  defeat  to  he  final,  hence 
the  note  of  tragedy  in  the  letters  dated  in  that  year.  Together  with 
the  Liberator’s  death  and  the  disintegration  of  his  political  work, 
they  supply  the  catastrophe  for  the  great  epic  of  his  life  as  unfolded 
in  his  letters. 

Such  a  writer  as  Bolivar  must  always  show  a  certain  degree,  of 
unevenness  in  the  literary  quality  of  his  work,  or  rather  in  the  gram¬ 
matical  and  rhetorical  quality.  It  is  not  always  correct;  his  own 
explanation  of  this  has  already  been  given.  The  grammatical 
structure  was  very  often  involved  or  faulty,  even  in  his  most  bril¬ 
liant  paragraphs.  He  committed  many  Clallicisms,  not  only  as  a 
result  of  his  French  reading,  but  because  the  Latin  American  was 
and  still  is  by  nature  something  of  a  Gallicist.  On  some  occasions 
the  Liberator  carried  this  to  extremes,  as  for  instance  when  he  wrote 
Peru  es  una  renta  viajera  sobre  mi  caheza,”  corrupting  the  Spanish 
adjective  vitalicio  into  a  travesty  of  the  French  riager.  This  may 
have  been  an  attempt  at  a  sort  of  Gallicizing  jiun,  but  if  so,  it  was 
certainly  not  a  felicitous  one.  Bolivar  talked  rather  than  wrote; 
he  dictated  his  letters,  hastily,  restlessly,  and  impatiently,  and  this 
fact,  together  with  his  lack  of  literary  discipline,  produced  the  im¬ 
perfections  in  his  style.  It  had  another  result,  however,  that  of 
making  his  letters  a  reflection  of  the  spoken  language  of  the  northern 
part  of  Latin  America,  especially  of  Venezuela,  and  even  more  par¬ 
ticularly  of  Caracas;  for  Bolivar,  while  he  belongs  to  all  America, 
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is  essentially  a  son  of  the  city  of  El  Avila.  Although  I  can  not  now 
go  deeply  into  this  phase  of  the  letters,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
here  a  valuable  source  of  information  on  the  Spanish  spoken  by  the 
Latin  Americans  of  northern  South  America  at  the  time  of  the  war 
for  independence. 

Bolivar’s  work  shows  faults,  but  they  are  the  faults  of  a  great 
writer  w^ho  is  obliged  to  be  negligent,  like  Santa  Teresa,  with  whom 
he  had  some  degree  of  spiritual  kinship,  Ren6  Pichon,  the  eminent 
French  student  of  literary  history,  tells  us  that  in  spite  of  Cicero’s 
own  insistence  on  purity  of  style  his  letters  were  never  shorn  of 
diminutives,  neologisms,  archaisms,  colloquialisms,  and  free  and 
almost  incorrect  expressions;  yet  the  correspondence  of  the  great 
Koman  writer  is  not  considered  a  minor  part  of  his  work  on  this 
account,  but  quite  the  contrary.  So  it  is  with  Bolivar’s  letters, 
because  of  their  remarkable  rhythm,  their  psychological  significance, 
their  dramatic  and  historical  interest,  their  warm-heartedness  and 
delicacy,  their  manifestations  of  a  forceful  character,  and  above  all, 
that  single-mindedness  which  was  the  basic  quality  of  the  Liberator’s 
spirit.  What  he  thought  and  believed  and  felt  in  his  youth  con¬ 
tained  the  germ  of  what  he  was  to  think  and  believe  and  feel  then 
and  always,  for  he  had  to  a  high  degree  that  sense  of  wholeness  which 
has  been  set  forth  in  so  masterly  a  way  by  the  American  philosopher 
Waldo  Frank.  It  w^as  that  which  made  Bolivar’s  character  so  con¬ 
structive,  so  well-rounded,  and  so  great.  And  since  the  nations  he 
created  serve  as  a  pedestal  for  that  greatness,  they  should  strive 
unceasingly  to  maintain  a  development  that  shall  do  honor  to  the 
memory  of  the  Liberator. 


PATIO  IN  TUK  IIOlJSK  OF  IIOLIVAR,  (’AKM'AS 


BOUVAR  AS  DESCRIBED  BY 
CONTEMPORARIES 


I 

SIMON  BOLIVAR  *  is  descended  from  one  of  the  richest  Creole 
'  families  of  the  Province  of  Caracas:  he  was  bom  about  the  year 
1780,  and,  by  an  indulgence  rarely  granted  at  that  time  by  the  court 
of  Spain  to  its  South  American  subjects,  was  sent  to  Europe  for  the 
completion  of  his  education.  Having  spent  some  time  at  Madrid  for 
that  purpose,  he  afterwards  visited  great  part  of  Europe,  and,  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  returned  to  Venezuela,  with  a  mind  enlightened  by 
a  familiarity  with  the  liberal  institutions  of  the  age,  and  indignant  at 
the  degraded  condition  of  his  native  country.  The  attempts  of 
Miranda  to  liberate  the  South  American  Colonies  from  the  yoke  of 
Spain,  affording  the  opportunity,  shortly  after  his  return,  for  an 
avowal  of  his  sentiments,  and  a  display  of  that  ardent  love  of  freedom 
and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his  country  which  have  so  conspic¬ 
uously  marked  his  subsequent  career,  he  hastened  to  enrol  himself 
under  his  banners;  and,  at  the  commencement  of  his  public  life,  set 
his  countrymen  a  glorious  e.xample  of  disinterested  patriotism,  by  the 
manumission  of  his  slaves,  and  the  sacrifice  of  his  patrimonial  wealth 
to  the  sacred  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Miranda,  the  hopes  of  the  patriots  of 
Venezuela  were  fi.xed  almost  exclusively  upon  Bolfvar,  and  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  their  armies,  and  invested  with  pro¬ 
visional  powers,  which  conferred  on  him  the  most  absolute  authority ; 
fourteen  years  have  now  elapsed  since  he  was  first  entrusted  with  this 
important  charge,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  he  has  been 
engaged  in  unwearied  efforts  to  secure  the  independence  of  his 
country — an  object  which  he  has  pursued  with  a  zeal  and  steady 
perseverance,  of  which  histoiy  affords  but  few  examples. 

He  was  not  bred  to  the  profession  of  arms;  but  the  activity  of  his 
mind,  and  the  ardour  with  which  he  embraced  a  military  life,  supplied 
the  want  of  a  more  regular  education,  and  enabled  him  to  acquire 
as  much  tactical  knowledge  as  was  requisite  for  the  state  of  warfare  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  .  .  . 

When  the  fortunes  of  the  Patriots  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and 
under  circumstances  which  would  have  sunk  an  ordinary  mind  into 

■From “The  Present  State  of  Colombia,"  by  .\d  Officer  Late  in  tbe  Colombian  Ser«’iie,  London, 
1827,  pp.  54-5,  55-9,  115-15. 
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despondence,  he  never  despaired  of  ultimate  success,  or  suffered 
misfortune  for  a  moment  to  disturb  the  equanimity  and  patient 
courajie  by  which  he  inspired  confidence  in  the  breasts  of  his  country¬ 
men,  and  infused  the  vigour  and  animation  which  have  led  to  so 
successful  a  result.  To  form,  however,  a  correct  estimate  of  his 
merits,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  he  has  performed,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  people  with  whom  he  has  had  to  deal,  and  the  country 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  his  operations;  for  a  great  part  of  his 
followers  had  scarcely  passed  the  confines  of  civilisation,  and  many 
even  of  those,  who,  from  their  superior  education  and  habits  of  life, 
might  have  been  expected  to  co-operate  with  his  views,  were  as  often 
his  rivals  as  his  coadjutors;  nothing,  therefore,  but  a  firmness  and 
decision  of  character  which  has  rarely  been  equalled,  and  never 
surpassed,  could  have  enabled  him  to  control  the  various  passions 
brought  by  the  revolutionary  ferment  into  a  state  of  unusual  and 
dangerous  excitement,  and  give  them  a  direction  beneficial  to  the 
public  interest.  The  necessity,  likewise,  of  encouraging  or  keeping  in 
awe,  by  his  presence,  the  different  parts  of  the  extensive  country 
subject  to  his  command,  and  the  difficulty  of  traversing  the  plains 
and  mountains,  in  which  the  traveller  is  exposed  to  every  extreme  of 
climate,  and  the  commander  obliged  to  share  the  hardships  of  the 
meanest  soldier,  compelled  him  to  lead,  during  the  whole  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  war,  so  laborious  a  life,  that,  had  he  not  been  gifted  by 
nature  with  extraordinary  powers,  both  of  body  and  mind,  he  must 
have  sunk  under  the  fatigues  which  he  has  undergone. 

By  the  ability  and  energy  he  has  displayed  in  the  difficult  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  he  has  been  placed,  he  has  acquired  a  ivonderful 
ascendancy  over  all  classes  of  his  countrymen;  some  few,  indeed,  of 
the  persons  who  were  opposed  to  him,  in  the  civil  troubles  which 
existed  during  the  early  part  of  the  revolution,  may  still  regard  him 
with  a  jealous  eye,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  chieftains  entertain 
for  him  the  most  cordial  and  enthusiastic  esteem,  and  the  soldiery 
and  people  look  up  to  him  with  sentiments  little  short  of  religious 
veneration.  Bolivar,  therefore,  stands  quite  alone  at  the  head  of  the 
Colombian  government,  nor  can  any  person  in  the  republic  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  occupying  even  the  second  place:  Paez,  Marino,  Urdaneta, 
Bermudez,  Santander,  Montilla,  and  other  generals,  are  men  of 
undoubted  courage,  and  some  of  them  possess  cultivated  under¬ 
standings,  and  polished  manners;  but  beyond  the  province  in  which 
they  were  bom,  or  in  which  they  have  acquired  an  interest  by  militaiy' 
command,  they  are  altogether  destitute  of  influence.  Paez,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  as  little  thought  of  in  New  Granada,  or  Santander  in 
Venezuela,  as  either  of  them  can  be  in  any  country  of  Europe.  Till 
the  government,  therefore,  is  more  firmly  established,  and  the  people, 
by  becoming  more  familiar  with  freedom,  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
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support  of  their  new  institutions,  everj'thing  depends  upon  Bolivar: 
he  was  one  of  the  earliest  champions  of  his  country’s  independence; 
he  has  firmly  and  courageously  maintained  his  post  throughout  the 
arduous  struggle,  and  all  parties  now  tacitly  acknowledge  his  superi¬ 
ority,  by  referring  themselves  to  his  arbitration  in  the  dissensions 
which  at  present  threaten  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Colombia.  .  .  . 

In  these  different  expeditions  [of  British],  at  least  six  thousand 
British  subjects  left  their  native  shores  to  engage  in  this  contest,  which, 
from  its  nature  and  character,  was  so  well  calculated  to  impose  upon 
the  judgment,  and  dazzle  the  imagination  of  the  young  and  the  adven¬ 
turous.  The  men  were  for  the  most  part  veteran  soldiers,  and  many 
of  the  officers  had  borne  rank  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  were 
men  of  talent  and  respectability,  who,  when  their  ser\dces  were  no 
longer  required  at  home,  embarked  in  this  cause,  with  the  laudable 
desire  of  improving  their  condition  in  life  by  the  honourable  exercise 
of  their  profession:  others,  carried  away  by  the  ardour  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  youth,  embraced  this  opportunity  of  commencing  their 
military  career,  little  prepared  for  the  dangers  and  hardships  which 
awaited  them;  and,  perhaps,  some  few,  actuated  by  less  disinterested 
motives,  entered  this  service  for  the  purposes  of  gain,  or  of  liberating 
themselves  from  embarrassments  which  beset  them  in  their  native 
country.  But,  whatever  were  their  several  motives,  a  similar  fate 
has  overtaken  nearly  the  whole  of  them;  for,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1823,  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  men  survived,  who 
were  all  collected  in  the  battalion  of  Carabobo,  and  served  still  to 
give  a  character  to  the  regiment,  although  it  was  then  filled  up  with 
natives.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  number  of  officers  who  have 
escaped  the  general  destruction,  as  several  have  at  different  times 
returned  home;  and,  besides  those  remaining  in  the  battalion  of 
Carabobo,  there  are  still  some  few  serving  in  the  native  regiments,  but 
1  should  not  think  the  number  of  survivors  exceeds  half  that  of  the 
survivors  amongst  the  men. 

Of  the  gallant  spirits  who  have  thus  fallen  sacrifices  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  independence  of  Colombia,  few  have  fallen  by  the 
sword;  for,  except  at  the  battle  of  Carabobo,  where  the  British 
regiment  left  one-third  of  its  number  on  the  field,  they  suffered  little 
from  the  enemy;  fatigue,  privations,  and  the  climate,  thinned  their 
ranks,  and  in  so  short  a  time  caused  such  a  reduction  of  their  numbers. 
The  Creoles  of  the  country  suffered  likewise,  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion;  and  to  this  extraordinary  waste  of  human  life  is  to  be 
attributed  the  extreme  depopulation  of  the  country ;  for  their  armies, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  heard  in  Europe,  have  seldom  exceeded 
two  or  three  thousand  men. 

The  conduct  of  Bolfvar  to  the  foreigners  in  his  service  has  been 
uniformly  marked  by  kindness  and  attention  to  their  wants;  his 
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ardent  temperament,  on  all  great  emergencies,  required  exertions 
and  sacrifices  from  his  troops;  and  the  British  were  never  so  well 
satisfied,  as  when  called  upon,  on  such  occasions,  to  execute  his  orders; 
hut  in  the  tedious  marches  and  miserable  bivouacs  in  the  woods  and 
plains  of  Colombia — always  without  shelter,  and  frequently  without 
food — they  ever  found  him  an  indulgent  and  considerate  commander. 
From  some  of  the  inferior  chiefs,  foreigners  have  not  always  exper¬ 
ienced  similar  treatment,  particularly  those  who  were  placed  in 
Creole  battalions;  but  of  Bolivar  and  the  government  no  one  has 
cause  to  complain.  During  the  early  part  of  the  war,  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  indeed  rarely  the  means  of  paying  any  part  of  its  troops; 
but  as  soon  as  an  improvement  in  their  circumstances  gave  them  the 
opportunity,  they  honourably  redeemed  the  pledge  given  to  their 
foreign  defenders,  by  accounting  for  their  arrears  of  pay,  and  making 
them  a  liberal  compensation  for  their  services,  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  ranks.  .  .  . 

II 

During  my  residence  in  Columbia,^  the  President  Bolivar  was  in 
Peru,  commanding  the  independent  army  composed  of  Columbian  and 
Peruvian  troops  opposed  to  the  Spanish  army  under  the  command  of 
the  Viceroy  La  Cerne  and  General  Canteiac.  I  regretted  exceedingly 
not  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  personally  acquainted  with 
Bolivar,  who  is  at  this  time,  without  any  disparagement  to  other 
highly  gifted  men  in  America,  the  greatest  man  and  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  character  which  the  New  World  has  ever  produced.  Bolivar 
is  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  Spanish  families  in  Caraccas 
tenned  “Mantuanoes,”  to  shew  that  they  are  lineally  descended 
from  the  Spanish  warriors  who  accompanied  Cortes,  Pizarro,  Gonsalvo 
de  Ximines,  and  other  chiefs  in  their  conquest  of  Me.xico,  Peru, 
Columbia,  Chili,  &c.  Bolivar  is  about  forty-one  years  of  age.  I  have 
been  told  that  he  looks  considerably  older,  from  the  great  fatigues 
and  various  privations  he  has  undergone  in  his  numerous  campaigns 
in  South  America.  In  person  Bolivar  is  small,  but  muscular,  and  well 
made,  and  able  to  go  through  astonishing  fatigues,  which  I  have  heard 
confirmed  by  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  and  Colonel  Santa  Maria,  who, 
with  others  of  Bolivar’s  staff,  had  frequently  been  left  behind  by  their 
chief,  in  his  long  and  tedious  journeys  over  the  mountains  and  vast 
plains  of  Columbia  and  Peru.  The  eyes  of  Bolivar  are  very  dark, 
large,  full  of  fire  and  penetration,  and  denote  energy  of  mind  and 
greatness  of  soul;  his  nose  is  aquiline  and  well-formed,  his  face 
rather  long  and  prematurely  furrowed  by  care  and  anxiety;  his 
complexion  sallow.  In  society,  Bolivar  is  lively  in  his  manner,  full 

>  From  “Travels  through  the  Interior  Provinces  of  Colomhia,”  by  Col.  J.  P.  Hamilton,  London,  1827, 
vol.  i,  pp.  22»-235.  Colonel  Hamilton  was  Chief  Commissioner  from  bis  Britannic  Majesty  to  the  Republic 
of  Colombia  from  1823-1825.  The  spelling  and  punctuation  are  Colonel  Hamilton’s.— Editob. 
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of  anecdote  and  convereation;  he  possesses  the  happy  knack,  like 
Buonaparte,  of  reading  at  once  a  man’s  character,  and  placing  him  in 
a  situation  where  his  talents  and  abilities  will  prove  most  useful  to  the 
country.  One  great  and  rare  virtue  belonging  to  the  character  of 
Bolivar  is  his  thorough  disinterestedness,  and  the  little  regard  he 
pays  to  himself  under  the  most  severe  privations,  always  anxious 
to  share  what  he  has  with  his  companions  in  arms,  even  to  his  last 
shirt.  To  confirm  this,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  relate  an  anecdote  of 
him,  told  me  by  another  of  his  aides-de-camp. 

Soon  after  his  entr\'  into  Bogota  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards 
at  Bojaca,  he  gave  a  grand  entertainment  to  many  of  the  first  families 
of  the  place;  and  just  before  dinner,  an  English  colonel  arrived. 
Bolivar  looking  at  him,  said  “my  good  and  brave  colonel,  what  a 
dirty  shirt  you  have  on  for  this  grand  dinner;  how  happens  it?’’ 
The  colonel  replied,  “he  was  really  very  sony,  but  to  confess  the 
truth,  it  was  the  only  shirt  he  had.”  On  hearing  which  Bolivar 
laughed,  and  sending  for  his  major  domo,  desired  him  to  give  the 
colonel  one  of  his  shirts;  the  man  hesitated,  and  remained  looking 
at  the  general;  wdien  he  again  said  rather  impatiently,  “why  don’t 
you  do  as  I  desire  you,  the  dinner  will  soon  be  on  the  table.”  The 
major  domo  stammered  out  “your  excellency  has  but  two  shirts,  one 
is  on  your  back,  the  other  in  the  w'ash.”  This  made  Bolivar  and  the 
colonel  laugh  heartily ;  the  former  remarking  jokingly,  “  the  Spaniards 
retreated  so  quickly  from  us,  my  dear  colonel,  that  I  have  been  obliged 
to  leave  my  heavy  baggage  in  the  rear.” 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  Bolivar  is  at  this  time  a  poorer  man 
than  w’hen  first  the  civil  war  broke  out.  He  had  then  some  of  the 
finest  estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caraccas,  cultivated  by  slaves, 
])roducing  excellent  cocoa,  tobacco,  indigo,  &c.  He  gave  liberty  to 
almost  all  his  slaves,  making  only  one  condition,  that  they  should 
not  serve  against  the  cause  of  independence.  Most  of  the  Negroes 
entered  into  the  Columbian  service,  and  proved  excellent  soldiers. 

Bolivar’s  determined  perseverence  under  the  most  disheartening 
circumstances;  his  skill,  ability,  and  dexterity  in  amalgamating  the 
different  materials  which  now  form  the  state  of  Columbia;  his  courage 
and  coolness  in  action,  and  his  prudence  and  foresight  in  seizing  instan¬ 
taneously  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  victory,  cannot  be 
too  much  admired;  and  leave  the  great  Bolivar  supereminent  over 
all  others  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  No  man  ever  yet  e.xisted,  how 
great  soever  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  who  had  not  some  foibles  to 
throw  a  certain  degree  of  shade  over  the  more  brilliant  parts  of  his 
character.  Bolivar  is  rather  hasty  in  his  temper,  and  frequently  on 
these  occasions  makes  use  of  intemperate  expressions,  for  which  he 
is  afterwards  extremely  sorry,  and  anxious  to  make  atonement  to  the 
person  whose  feelings  may  have  been  wounded  in  these  unguarded 
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moments.  But  revenge  was  never  harboured  in  the  bosom  of  this 
great  man;  and  nothing  short  of  the  atrocities  and  cruelties  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Spaniards  against  his  troops,  could  ever  have  induced 
Bolivar  to  have  carried  on  against  his  enemies  “une  guerre  a  I’ou- 
trance.”  Bolivar  is  famed  for  his  hospitality,  and  delights  in  seeing 
his  friends  happy  around  him.  lie  is  temperate  in  his  diet,  drinks  a 
moderate  quantity  of  wine,  no  spirits,  seldom  smokes,  and  is  generally 
the  last  to  retire  to  rest  and  the  first  to  rise.  Dancing  is  one  of  his 
favourite  amusements,  which  he  performs  gracefully;  and  on  these 
occasions  I  am  told  the  hero  reaps  a  plentiful  harvest  of  smiles  from 
the  American  beauties.  .  .  .  Bolivar  is  a  widower,  without  children ; 
he  was  married  at  Madrid  when  young,  to  a  daughter  of  the  Marquis 
of  Ulsturon.®  He  speaks  French  and  Italian  well,  having  resided 
in  those  countries;  also  a  little  English,  in  which  he  has  improved  of 
late  years,  by  having  always  had  on  his  personal  staff  one  or  two 
English  officers  and  an  English  medical  man. 

Ill 

.  .  .  The  revival  of  the  revolution  in  Venezuela^  was,  however, 
principally  owing  to  the  same  individual,  who  sustained  and  carried 
it  through  a  long  and  sanguinarj’^  contest  and  finally  brought  it  to  a 
conclusion;  securing  for  his  countr>',  independence  and  liberty,  and  for 
himself  the  well-earned  title  of  The  Liberator.  As  the  history  of 
the  revolution  in  Venezuela  and  New  Granada,  from  this  period,  is 
in  a  great  measure  identified  with  that  of  the  life  and  services  of 
Don  Sim6n  Bolivar,  it  may  be  proper  to  introduce  him  more  partic¬ 
ularly  to  our  readers,  and  to  show  what  part  he  had  acted  previous 
to  this  period.  Bolivar  is  a  native  of  Caracas  and  belonged  to  one 
of  the  most  respectable  and  wealthy  families  of  that  city.  In  his 
youth  he  went  to  Spain  to  complete  his  education,  and  there  obtained 
permission  to  travel  into  France,  England,  and  Italy.  His  liberal 
education,  improved  by  travel,  and  an  acquaintance  with  many  of 
the  enlightened  men  in  Europe,  early  imbued  his  mind  with  liberal 
sentiments;  and  having  witnessed  the  condition  and  character  of  an 
independent,  if  not  a  free  people,  he  was  deeply  affected  with 
the  degradation  and  oppression  of  his  native  country'.  At  Paris  he 
attended  on  all  public  lectures  and  attracted  notice  by  his  talents 
and  learning;  here  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Baron  Humboldt 

>  Apparently  a  confusion  with  the  name  of  Bolivar’s  guardian  in  Madrid,  the  .MarquLs  de  UstAriz. 
Bolivar’s  wife  was  Marla  Teresa  Rodriguez  de  Toro,  niece  of  the  Marquis  de  Toro.— Editor. 

*  From  A  V’iew  of  South  -America  and  Mexico,  New  York,  1827,  vol.  i,  pp.  This  interesting  sur¬ 

vey  of  current  conditions  in  other  .American  countries  was  first  publishe<l  anonymoasly  “By  a  Citizen  of 
the  United  States,’’  but  a  later  edition  (Hartford,  1839)  gives  the  author  as  John  Milton  Niles,  United 
States  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
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imd  Bonplancl,®  the  celebrated  South  American  travelers;  in  conipanj’ 
with  whom  he  visited  England,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  Germany,  and  made  himself  accpiainted  with  the  political 
condition,  the  character,  and  habits  of  the  people  in  these  different 
countries.  He  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  discovering  the  wonder¬ 
working  influence  of  political  and  religious  institutions  on  the  human 
race;  that  the  social  character  of  man  is  formed  by  them  and  that 
they  are  the  sources  of  the  power  and  prosperity  of  nations,  as  well 
as  of  their  degradation,  impoverishment,  and  oppression. 

He  discovered  that  liberty  is  the  natural  element  of  man,  where 
alone  his  faculties  attain  their  just  growth  and  full  development,  and 
which  alone  gives  to  him  his  proper  rank  and  dignity^  in  creation.  As 
his  soul  w'armed  with  the  love  of  liberty,  he  more  deeply  lamented 
the  enslaved  and  degraded  condition  of  his  own  country.  With  these 
sentiments,  he  returned  to  Venezuela  just  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolution. 

IV 

During  our  stay  in  Valencia,®  Mr. - read  us  a  most  interesting 

letter  which  he  had  received  from  Bolivar.  It  was  quite  a  friendly 
and  private  communication;  and  the  more  valuable,  as  shewing  the 
unreserved  opinions  of  the  writer.  Its  principal  object  was,  to  be 
informed  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Venezuela;  in  all  probability  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  President’s  making  up  his  mind  as  to  going  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Peru;  taking  at  the  same  time  a  glance  at  the  moral  and 
political  condition  of  the  several  republics  of  South  America.  The 
sentiments  it  contains  are  not  only  those  of  a  true  patriot,  but  bear 
all  the  impression  of  a  noble  and  generous  mind,  ardent  in  his  country’s 
cause  for  her  benefit  alone,  in  which  his  whole  soul  seemed  to  be  en¬ 
grossed.  With  a  spirit  of  prophecy  highly  creditable  to  his  judgment 
as  a  statesman,  he  laments,  in  the  liveliest  terms,  the  evil  that  must 
accrue  to  Mexico  from  the  ambition  of  Iturbide,  and  speaks  of  the 
time  as  arrived,  when,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  despotism  must 
bow  before  'public  opinion;  in  fact,  from  its  ingenuous  expressions — 
the  nature  of  the  communication — to  one  of  his  oldest  friends  and 
active  coadjutors  in  the  regeneration  of  America — a  man  who  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  its  ablest  senators — nothing  could  have  been 
more  interesting  to  us  than  the  opportunity  of  perusing  such  a  docu¬ 
ment.  The  mind  of  the  illustrious  writer  shone  forth  in  everj'  line, 
and  excited  in  us  a  degree  of  admiration  and  respect  for  his  character, 
that  I  know  not  how  to  describe. 

>  Aimi  Bonpland  (1773-1858),  the  French  naturalist  and  traveler  in  South  .America. 

*  From  “  I.«tters  written  from  C'olombia  ...  in  1823,”  Anon.,  I.K)ndon,  1824,  pp.  28-9. 
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BOLfVAK  AND  HIS  GENERALS  DISCTSSINO  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  THE  ANDES 

This  famous  paintiuR  by  Uic  Gorman  artist,  Erwin  Oohme.  is  at  prosont  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Fe<leral  palace  at  Caracas.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  war  count  11  held  on  .May  23, 
iHitt,  in  th«*  town  of  Setenta  where  Holfvar  explained  to  his  generals  the  plan  of  the  stupendous  oampaign  of  crossing  the  northern  Andes. 
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BOLIVAR  IN  WAR  AND  COUNCIL 
1818-1821 

By  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States* 

The  indefatigable  Bolivar,  whose  extraordinary  exertions  for  the 
emancipation  of  his  country,  have,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
America  and  Europe,  justly  entitled  him  to  the  illustrious  appella¬ 
tion  of  the  Washington  of  South  America,  now  conceived  the  bold 
project  of  emancipating  New  Granada,  when  Morillo  supposed  that 
the  whole  efforts  of  the  patriots  would  be  required  in  Venezuela.  In 
opening  a  campaign  in  New  Granada,  numerous  difficulties  were  to 
be  overcome;  unexplored  tracts  of  wilderness  were  to  be  traversed; 
rapid  and  dangerous  rivers,  swelled  into  lakes  by  the  rains,  were  to 
be  crossed,  and  mountains,  apparently  inaccessible,  to  be  passed; 
and  with  an  army  hastily  collected,  a  considerable  part  of  which  were 
destitute  of  discipline,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  hardships  of  service; 
badly  equipped  and  clothed,  and  scantily  provided  with  the  means 
of  subsistence.  Formidable  as  were  these  difficulties,  they  did  not 
surpass  the  resolution  of  the  chief  of  the  republic,  or  shake  the 
firmness  of  his  purpose.  The  liberation  of  New  Granada,  whether 
regarded  with  reference  to  the  relief  it  would  afford  to  the  oppressed 
inhabitants,  the  importance  of  the  acquisition,  or  the  influence  it 
would  have  on  the  revolutionary  cause,  was  an  object  demanding 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  republic.  The  cause  of  Venezuela  and  New 
Granada  were  (sic)  essentially  identified,  and  reciprocally  influenced 
each  other.  Animated  by  the  magnitude,  and  even  by  the  difficulties 
of  the  enterprise,  Bolfvar  made  every  possible  effort  his  situation  and 
resources  would  admit  of,  in  preparing  for  this  important  campaign. 

But  the  preparations  for  the  approaching  campaign  did  not  engross 
the  entire  attention  of  Bolivar,  who  was  not  only  the  liberator,  but  the 
legislator  of  his  country;  not  only  the  commander  in  chief  of  her 
arinies,  but  the  head  of  the  government,  and  the  founder  of  her  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  congress  of  Venezuela  was  installed  at  Angostura  in 
February  or  March  1819,  to  deliberate  on  the  form  of  a  constitution 
for  the  republic.  The  session  was  opened  by  a  long  and  elaborate 
speech  by  the  president,  exhibiting  his  views  of  the  most  suitable 
government  for  Venezuela,  under  c.xisting  circumstances.  .  .  . 

■  From  “A  View  of  South  .\ineriea  and  Mesioo,”  by  Citizen  of  the  I’niUMl  States,  [John  Milton 
Niles,  later  Unite<l  States  Senator  from  Connectiout  and  Postmaster  (leneralj.  New  York,  1827,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  99-118,  123-4.— EhiTOR. 
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Having  discharged  this  responsible  duty  respecting  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  system  of  government  for  the  republic,  Bolivar  directed  his 
whole  attention  to  preparations  for  the  liberation  of  New'  Granada. 
He  organized  a  select  corps  composed  of  Irish  and  English  foreign 
auxiliaries,  and  some  of  his  best  troops.  General  Paez,  whose  name 
had  become  a  terror  to  the  royalists,  was  to  remain  behind,  entrusted 
with  the  important  duty  of  w'atching  the  motions  of  Morillo,  and 
defending  Guiana  and  the  territories  of  Venezuela  in  the  possession  of 
the  republicans.  Every  thing  being  in  readiness,  taking  advantage  of 
the  rainy  season  w'hen  the  royalists  had  abandoned  the  plains,  and 
w'ere  reposing  in  security,  the  army  commenced  its  march  in  the  month 
of  April,  on  an  enterprise,  the  importance  of  which  w'as  only  surpassed 
by  its  intrinsic  difficulties.  The  constancy  and  fortitude  of  this  army, 
in  sustaining  the  fatigues  and  hardships  which  it  had  to  endure,  and 
surmounting  the  numerous  obstacles  that  opposed  its  progress,  wall 
not  suffer  from  a  comparison  wath  the  army  wdth  w'hich  the  Cartha- 
genian  hero  conquered  the  Alps.  “The  rainy  season,”  says  Bolivar, 
“had  commenced,  and  the  plains  presented  only  vast  sheets  of  inunda¬ 
tions;  the  frozen  summits  of  the  Andes  lay  in  our  route;  the  sudden 
mutations  of  adverse  climates  were  to  be  encountered;  a  well  dis¬ 
ciplined  army,  three  times  our  own  number,  were  in  front  of  us,  and 
occupying  all  the  military  positions  of  those  regions.” 

On  the  arrival  of  the  army  in  the  province  of  Casanare,  it  formed  a 
junction  with  the  troops  of  that  province,  under  the  command  of 
general  Santander;  on  which  occasion  Bolivar  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  New’  Granada,  in  which  he  says,  that  “the 
groans  which  Spanish  tyranny  extorted  from  you  have  reached  the 
ears  of  your  brethren  in  Venezuela,  who,  after  having  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  our  common  oppressors,  w’ish  to  share  their  liberty  with  you, 
A  British  legion,  from  more  distant  climes,  has  left  the  glory  of  its 
country  to  acquire  the  renown  of  saviours  of  America;  this  liberating 
army  of  friends  and  benefactors  is  now  in  the  bosom  of  your  country, 
and  God,  who  always  protects  suffering  humanity,  will  make  the 
arms  of  your  redeemers  triumphant.” 

The  united  armies  were  a  w’hole  month  in  marching  through  the 
province  of  Casanare,  and  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  which  every 
day  appeared  to  multiply  as  they  advanced.  They  had  to  cross  a 
number  of  navigable  rivers,  w’hich,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  over¬ 
flowed  their  banks,  and  inundated  the  country  and  the  roads  over 
the  plains.  It  rained  almost  constantly  day  and  night.  The  rough¬ 
ness  of  the  mountains  rendered  them  almost  inaccessible,  and  in  four 
days’  marching  over  them,  all  the  transports  w'ere  rendered  useless, 
and  all  the  cattle  provided  for  the  army  were  lost.  No  enemy  was 
discovered  until  they  reached  the  river  Guy  a,  on  the  27  th  of  June, 
1819,  w’hen  the  vanguard  of  the  liberating  army  attacked  and  dis- 
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lodged  a  detachment  of  300  royalists,  occupying  a  position  so  strong 
by  nature,  that  100  men  are  sufficient  to  stop  the  passage  of  10,000.^ 
The  destruction  of  the  bridge  across  the  river,  by  the  royalists,  pre¬ 
vented  their  being  pursued,  so  that  the  only  direct  advantage  of  the 
victory  was  the  possession  of  the  harbour,  and  the  provisions  left  by 
the  enemy.  But  as  this  was  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  it  had  a 
favourable  influence  on  the  army  after  their  incredible  fatigues,  as 
the  first  events  are  often  regarded,  in  some  degree,  as  presages  of  the 
final  result. 

This  affair  was  immediately  followed  by  a  succession  of  the  most 
splendid  victories  ithe  revolution  affords,  and  which  not  only  speedily 


terminated  the  campaign,  but  decided  the  fate  of  New  (Iranada,  and, 
perhaps,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  of  the  revolution  in  the  whole 
of  Spanish  America.  The  first  action  was  fought  on  the  1st  of  July, 
in  the  valley  of  wSagamoso,''  in  the  province  of  Tunja,  between  the 
liberating  army  and  the  main  army  of  the  royalists  of  New  Granada, 
commanded  by  Bareyro.^  The  contest  was  long,  obstinate,  and 
continued  until  ten  o’clock  at  night,  when  the  Spaniards  were  routed 
and  compelled  to  retreat  in  great  disorder,  to  save  themselves  from 
destruction. 

After  considerable  manoeuvering  by  both  the  hostile  annies,  they 
encountered  each  other  again  on  the  ‘jrith  of  July,  at  Pantano  de 
Bargas,®  near  the  cajiifal  of  the  province  of  Tunja.  The  action  lasted 
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for  five  hours,  both  parties  fighting  with  the  greatest  desperation. 
Victory  at  length  declared  for  the  patriots,  and  the  rout  of  the  royalists 
was  complete;  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  in  confusion,  leaving  their 
artillery,  baggage,  and  treasures,  on  the  field  of  battle,  with  their 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Spanish  army  retreated  by  the  road  of 
Samaca,  in  the  direction  of  the  capital,  and  were  pursued  and  over¬ 
taken  by  the  liberating  anny  on  the  7th  of  August,  at  Boyaca.  At 
daylight  the  advanced  corps  of  the  patriots  discovered  that  the  enemy 
intended  to  pass  the  bridge  at  Boyaca,  when  Bolivar  ordered  the  whole 
army  under  anus  for  action,  and  to  march  to  the  high  road  to  prevent 
the  royalists  from  crossing  the  bridge,  or  force  them  to  give  battle. 
At  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy’s  first  division  reached  the  bridge, 
where  they  saw  the  advance  cavalry  of  the  patriots,  and  supposing 
it  a  reconnoitring  party,  they  attacked  it  to  clear  the  way  for  the  main 
body  of  the  royal  army.  The  divisions  of  the  liberating  army  (piick- 
ened  their  march,  and,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  royalists,  the  whole 
of  its  infantry  appeared  in  a  column  on  a  height  commanding  a  view 
of  their  position.  The  main  body  of  the  enemy  was  stationed  about 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  bridge.  The  infantiy  of  the  liberating 
army  came  down  from  the  height,  and,  together  with  the  cavalry, 
marched  along  the  road  to  give  the  enemy  battle;  who,  in  the  mean 
time,  made  a  movement  by  his  right,  which  was  oppost'd  by  the  British 
legion.  The  battalions  of  Barcelona,  the  intrepid  corps  of  Paez, 
and  the  squadn)n  of  cavalrj’  of  the  upper  plains,  fonned  the  centre 
of  the  liberating  army;  the  battalion  of  the  line  of  New  (iranada,  the 
battalion  of  C’ozadores,®  and  the  guards  of  the  rear,  formed  the  left, 
and  the  columns  of  Tunja  and  [Socorro  remained  as  a  reserve.  The 
enemy  was  fonned  in  a  column  on  a  height,  with  three  pieces  of 
artillerj'  in  the  centre,  and  two  squadrons  of  cavalr\’  on  the  flanks, 
where  they  waited  the  attack.  The  patriot  general,  Anzoatequi,^ 
directed  the  operations  of  the  centre  and  right,  and  general  Santander 
the  left.  The  tn>ops  of  the  centre,  comprising  the  invincible  corps  of 
Paez,  whilst  e.xposed  to  the  fire  of  a  body  of  the  enemy  jrosted  on  their 
left  flank,  attacked  with  great  intrepidity  the  main  body  of  the  n)yal- 
ists.  The  enemy  received  them  with  finnness,  and  poured  into  them 
a  tremendous  fire;  but  the  independents,  regardless  of  this,  by  the 
most  daring  and  active  movements,  surrounded  all  the  enemy’s  corps, 
when  the  cavalry,  charging  with  great  impetuosity  and  courage,  tin* 
enemy  was  driven  from  their  position  and  thrown  into  disorder,  wlii<-h 
rendered  all  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish  commander  unavailing.  The 
horse  grenadiers  st‘t  the  first  e.xample  of  flight;  the  infantiy  attemptid 
to  fonu  on  another  height,  but  were  assailed  so  hotly,  that  they  were 
instantly  routed,  and  being  enclosed  on  all  sides,  threw  down  their 
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anus  and  surrendered.  By  an  almost  simultaneous  movement, 
iieneral  Santander,  who  commanded  the  left,  and  who  had  met  with 
hut  little  resistance  from  the  enemy’s  van,  eharg:ed,  passed  the  bridge, 
and  completed  the  victory.  The  conflict  was  short,  but  terrible,  and 
victorA"  was  not  for  a  moment  doubtful;  the  slaughter  was  great,  and 
the  Spanish  anny  entirely  annihilated.  General  Bareyro,  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  Ximines,®  the  second  in  command,  a  great  number  of 
field  and  inferior  officers,  and  1600  men  were  made  prisoners.  The 
spoils  of  the  vanquished  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots  were 
great,  consisting  of  artillery,  arms,  ammunition,  horses,  etc.  General 
Santander,  with  the  van,  pursued  the  fugitives  to  Venta  Quemada, 
and  the  rest  of  the  anny  remained  all  night  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  Spanish  army  consisted  of  above  3,000  men;  that  of  Bolivar  of 
something  less.® 

This  great  and  decisive  action,  which  may  be  regarded  as  holding 
that  place  in  the  Colombian  revolution  that  the  victory  at  Saratoga 
did  in  our  own,  gave  the  patriots  the  possession  of  Santa  Fe,  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  New  Granada,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  viceroy, 
Samana,'®  immediately  on  obtaining  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  royal 
army,  with  a  few  attendants,  left  the  capital,  and  reached  Carthagena 
by  way  of  Mompox,  where  he  was  defeated,  and  escaped  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  men  to  Tericabo,  an  elevated  position  about  twelve  miles  from 
Carthagena.  He  left  all  his  military  stores  at  Santa  Fe,  and  a  large 
sum  in  specie  in  the  treasury  and  mint,  said  to  amount  to  two  or 
three  millions. 

It  is  impossible  for  language  to  describe  the  joy  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  received  the  victori¬ 
ous  Bolivar,  who  had  generously  come  to  their  relief  when  hope  had 
almost  forsaken  them;  he  was  hailed  as  their  deliverer,  their  redeemer; 
as  the  first  of  patriots  and  the  greatest  of  heroes,  who  surpassed  the 
renowned  Hannibal  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  of  nature,  and  the 
still  greater  Bonaparte,  in  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  and  the 
success  of  his  bold  and  noble  enterprises.  In  75  days  he  performed 
a  march  of  nearly  1,000  miles,  fought  three  pitched  battles,  and 
emancipated  a  nation  struggling  under  the  weight  of  oppression,  and 
whose  wounds,  inflicted  by  the  sanguinary  Morillo,  were  not  yet 
healed. 

Improving  the  advantages  which  fortune  and  his  own  valour  had 
conferred  on  him,  Bolivar  immediately  directed  his  attention  to 
making  the  best  dispositions  of  the  augmented  military  resources 
now  at  his  command.  The  inhabitants  flocked  to  his  standard,  and 
two  armies  were  raised,  organized,  and  put  in  motion  about  the  ‘20th 
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HOUSE  WHERE  THE  CONGRESS  OF  ANGOSTURA  WAS  CONVENED 

This  historic  huUdiOK  was  constructed  for  a  colleee  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  eentury  by  the 
Spanish  governor,  Centuridn.  It  was  here  that  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  was  drawn 
up  as  a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  of  Angostura.  The  town  is  now  known  as  Ciudad 
Bolivar. 

at  the  head  of  the  army.  From  Pamplona  to  Angostura,  which 
usually  requires  twenty-five  or  thirty  days,  he  went  in  seventeen,  and 
arrived  at  the  latter  place  on  the  11th  of  December,  1819,  where  he 
was  received  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy,  now  the  liberator 
of  New  (Iranada  as  well  as  of  Venezuela. 

On  the^'Hth  of  Decemher  the  congress  was  installed,  on  which 
occasion  the  president  delivered  a  speech,  giving  a  brief  account  of 
the  campaign,  the  difficulties  the  army  had  to  encounter  from  the 
inundations  of  the  plains,  the  roughness  and  frozen  summits  of  the 


of  September;  one  for  the  south,  and  the  other  destined  to  liberate 
the  provinces  of  the  north,  still  in  the  possession  of  the  royalists.  A 
provisional  government  for  New  Granada  was  also  established,  and 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  made  for  the  security  of  the  country, 
in  which  Bolivar  was  seconded  by  the  inhabitants;  and  after  sub¬ 
mitting  to  Samano  proposals  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  he  left 
the  capital  of  New  Granada  to  return  to  Angostura,  where  the  congress 
of  Venezuela  was  expected  to  be  in  session.  He  travelled  with  an 
expedition  corresponding  with  the  celerity  of  his  movements  when 
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mountains,  and  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  which  occupied  all 
the  strong  positions  of  the  country.  But  notwithstanding  these 
difficulties,  in  less  than  three  months  this  victorious  army,  besides 
overcoming  the  floods  of  the  plains,  and  the  forests  of  the  Andes, 
annihilated  an  army  of  three  times  their  number,  and  liberated 
twelve  provinces  of  New  Granada.  The  president  does  justice  to 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Granada;  “It  is  not  alone  to  the  liberating 
army  that  we  are  indebted  for  these  signal  events;  the  people  of  New 
Granada  have  shown  themselves  worthy  of  liberty;  their  efficient 
co-operation  retrieved  our  losses  and  augmented  our  strength.”  He 
recommends  the  commemoration  of  these  great  achievements  of  his 
companions  in  arms;  and  concludes  by  informing  the  congress  of  the 
desire  of  the  people  of  New  Granada  to  unite  their  destiny  with 
Venezuela,  and  his  own  ardent  wishes  for  the  union  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  “Yes,  legislators,  the  unanimous  determination  of  perishing 
free,  rather  than  t<.>  live  slaves,  hath  given  to  the  people  of  New 
Granada  a  title  to  our  admiration  and  respect.  Their  ardent  desire 
to  unite  their  destiny  with  Venezuela  is  not  less  magnanimous.  The 
inhabitants  of  New  Granada  are  intimately  penetrated  with  the 
great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  union  of  both  countries  in 
one  republic.  The  re-union  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada  have 
[sic]  been  the  unceasing  object  of  my  desires  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  my  military  career.  It  is  also  the  original  wish  of  the 
citizens  of  both  countries,  and  a  certain  guarantee  of  the  liberties  of 
all  South  America. 

“Legislators — The  time  to  give  a  fixed  and  eternal  basis  to  our 
republic  has  at  length  arrived;  it  belongs  to  your  wisdom  to  decree 
this  great  social  act,  and  to  establish  the  principles  of  the  sacred 
compact  upon  which  the  republic  was  to  be  erected.  Proclaim  it  to 
the  whole  world,  and  my  services  and  those  of  my  companions  in 
arms  will  be  amply  remunerated,  and  their  utmost  wishes  accom¬ 
plished.”  .  .  . 

On  the  17th,  the  congress  passed  what  is  called  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  republic,  which  unites  Venezuela  and  New  Granada  into  one 
state,  under  the  name  of  the  “Republic  of  Colombia.”  .  .  . 

This  great  political  measure  being  accomplished,  the  founder  of 
the  new  republic  directed  his  attention  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
and  to  ])reparations  for  an  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  it.  The 
army  brought  back  from  Now  Granada  was  augmented  by  detach¬ 
ments  of  troops,  to  10,  or  12,000  men. 

While  the  arms  of  the  patriots  were  crowned  with  such  signal 
success  in  the  interior,  some  disasters  occurred  on  the  seaboard. 
General  M’Gregor  fitted  out  an  expedition,  with  a  force  of  1,000  men, 
and  on  the  8th  of  April,  1819,  attacked  and  captured  Porto  Bello; 
but  after  possessing  the  place  twenty-one  days,  he  was  attacked  by 
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the  royalists  under  general  Hore,  and  defeated  with  the  loss  of  his 
entire  force,  except  a  few  attendants  who  escaped  with  their  com¬ 
mander  by  swimming  to  one  of  their  vessels.  This  fatal  disaster 
did  not  discourage  M’Gregor  from  his  predatory  warfare,  and  about 
the  first  of  September,  he  sailed  from  Aux  Cayes,  with  another  ex¬ 
pedition,  with  2o0  men,  and  succeeded  in  taking  Rio  de  la  Ilacha, 
which  he  held  five  days,  when  the  Spaniards  rallied,  attacked  the 
assailants,  and  after  a  short  conflict,  M’Gregor,  perceiving  the  enemy 
too  strong  for  him,  fled,  leaving  his  men  to  seek  their  safety  as  they 
were  able;  and  finding  that  they  could  make  no  further  defence,  such 
was  their  horror  at  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  that  they 
blew  up  the  fort,  by  which  most  of  them  fell  the  victims  of  their  own 
folly  and  delusion. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  Bolivar  communicated  to  general  San¬ 
tander,  vice-president  of  Cundinamarca,"  the  fundamental  law, 
which  he  de.sires  him  to  carry  into  effect;  and  observes,  that  "the 
prospects  opened  by  this  ever  memorable  act,  are  as  comprehensive 
as  magnificent;  freedom,  power,  grandeur,  and  stability,  will  be 
secured  by  such  a  union.  By  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  deputies 
of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada,  the  foundation  has  been  laid,  upon 
which  the  public  happiness  will  be  established  with  solidity  and 
durability,  and  that  character  has  been  designed,  by  which  this 
infant  nation  shall  be  recognised,  and  its  political  relations  established 
with  all  the  world.” 

On  receiving  this  despatch,  Santander  assembled  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1820,  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  new  department  of 
Cundinamarca,  and  laid  the  subject  of  the  union  before  them  with  the 
fundamental  law.  The  proposed  union  was  unanimously  approved, 
and  a  solemn  publication  of  it  was  ordered  to  be  made  in  Bogota,  the 
capital,  which  was  done  amidst  the  universal  rejoicings  of  the  people. 
In  his  answer  to  the  letter  of  Bolivar,  General  Santander,  after  in¬ 
forming  him  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Bogota,  and  the  unanimity 
with  which  ten  provinces  of  New  Granada  had  acceded  to  the  union, 
concludes  by  offering  his  congratulations  on  this  auspicious  event  to 
the  illustrious  president.  The  cause  of  South  American  independence 
was  now  gaining  ground  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home;  although  no  power, 
as  yet,  acknowledged  its  independence,  or  directly  or  indirectly 
afforded  either  of  the  new  governments  any  assistance,  or  even 
countenance.  In  his  message  to  congress,  in  December,  1819, 
president  Monroe  says,  that  "the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to 
enforce  the  laws  intended  to  preserve  an  impartial  neutrality;  that 
our  ports  have  been  equally  open  to  both  parties,  and  that  our  citizens 
have  been  equally  restrained  from  interfering  with  either,  to  the 
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prejudice  of  the  other.”  He*admits  that  the  contest  is  of  the  highest 
interest  to  the  United’States,  but  considers  it  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance  to  our  national  character,  and  the  morality  of  our  citizens,  that 
all  violations  of  our  neutrality  should  be  prevented,  and  with  a  view 
to  this,  he  recommends  to  congress  to  designate  by  law,  the  several 
ports  at  which  foreign  ships  of  war  and  privateers  may  be  admitted. 
The  people  of  the  United  States,  however,  felt  an  increasing  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  South  American  patriots.  But  it  was  to  Great 
Britain  that  the  patriots  were  principally  indebted  for  foreign  assist¬ 
ance.  The  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  au.xiliaries  engaged  in  the  last 
campaign,  amounted  to  four  or  five  hundred;  one  quarter  of  which 
only  survived,  their  loss  being  much  greater  than  that  of  the  troops 
of  Venezuela,  in  consequence  of  their  not  being  accustomed  to  the 
climate,  or  to  a  service  attended  with  such  fatigue  and  hardships. 
This  waste  of  the  British  troops,  however,  did  not  discourage  their 
countrymen;  and  during  the  year  1819,  an  Irish  legion  of  1,000  men 
was  raised  by  general  D’Evereux  for  the  service  of  Colombia.  The 
troops  were  disembarked  on  the  island  of  Margarita,  where  they  were 
afterwards  joined  by  general  D’Evereux,  whence  they  proceeded  to 
the  mainland  in  season  for  the  campaign  of  1820. 

After  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  congress,  president  Bolivar 
repaired  to  the  headcpiarters  of  the  army  on  the  Apure,  where  he 
made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  approaching  campaign.  .  .  . 

Bolivar  .  .  .  intimated  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  war 
being  soon  terminated,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy,  from  the 
territories  of  the  republic,  he  now  directed  all  his  exertions,  and  to 
hasten  the  movements  of  the  different  corps  which  had  been  organized 
to  act  against  the  royalists  in  Venezuela,  and  in  the  northern  and 
southern  provinces  of  New  Granada,  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  campaign  commenced  in  April,  1820,  by  the  capture 
of  Rio  de  la  Hacha  by  a  combined  attack  of  the  land  and  naval  forces 
of  the  republic,  the  former  commanded  by  general  Montilla,  and  the 
latter  by  admiral  Brion.  After  this  event,  a  detachment  of  this  army 
was  despatched  to  form  a  junction  with  the  northern  army  of  New 
Granada,  which  was  descending  the  Magdalena. 

The  southern  army  of  New  Granada,  commanded  by  the  intrepid 
general  Valdes,  also  ojjened  the  campaign  with  success.  The  enemy 
posted  several  hundred  of  his  bravest  troops  under  the  traitor  Lopez, 
at  Paramo,  where  they  waited  the  approach  of  the  patriots.  I.<opez 
attacked  the  vanguard  of  the  republicans  with  great  boldness,  which 
was  compelled  to  give  way  when  general  Valdes  ordered  a  chaise 
to  be  made  with  250  men,  of  which  200  were  British  auxiliaries,  which 
decided  the  action.  The  enemy  sustained  a  loss,  in  killed  and  prison¬ 
ers,  of  about  3t)0.  jA)pez  escaped  with  the  remnant  of  his  troops,  in 
consequence  of  the  cavalry  of  the  patriots  not  being  in  a  condition  to 
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pui'siie.  Following;  up  this  success,  Valdes  pursued  the  enemy  with 
{Treat  celerity,  obtained  s«>veral  advantap:es,  and  finally  drove  the 
royalists  out  of  the  province  of  Popayan,  of  which  the  patriots  took 
possession ;  the  royalists  fled  into  Quito,  where  they  hoped  to  retrive 
their  losses.  .  .  . 

The  {Treat  revolution  that  had  taken  place  in  Spain,  which  reestab¬ 
lished  the  constitution  of  the  Cortes  of  1812,  produced  no  effect  on 
the  war  in  America,  until  June,  1820,  when  General  Morillo,  agreeably 
to  orders  received  from  the  constitutional  government  of  Spain,  issued 
a  proclamation,  proposing  a  suspension  of  hostilities  predicated  on  the 
events  which  had  taken  place  in  Spain.  .  .  . 

On  the  22d  of  June,  general  Morillo  addressed  a  letter  to  president 
BoUvar,  informing  him  that  he  had  appointed  Rodriguez  Toro  and 
Gonzales  Linares,  as  commissioners  to  negotiate  terms  of  peace,  and 
that  he  had  given  the  necessary  orders  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities. 
Accompanying  this  despatch,  was  one  from  the  Spanish  general, 
Torres.  The  reply  of  Bolivar  to  Morillo,  contains  the  most  noble  and 
dignified  sentiments.  .  .  . 

He  informs  Morillo  that  he  could  not  accede,  entirely,  to  the 
amnesty  which  he  proposes,  until  he  knew  the  nature  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  entrusted  to  Toro  and  Linares,  w'ho,  he  says,  woidd  be  treated 
with  the  respect  due  to  their  sacred  character. 

Early  in  the  season  Bolivar  took  a  central  position  at  Cucuta, 
where  he  could  direct  and  observe  the  operations  of  the  several  corps 
under  his  command  as  general  in  chief,  and  be  enabled  to  afford 
assistance  where  it  might  be  most  wanted,  or  most  efficacious.  The 
army  of  the  north,  under  general  l^rdaneta,  which  descended  the 
Magdalena,  captured  Mompox,  and  proceeded  to  the  coast,  where  it 
formed  a  junction  with  that  division  of  the  army  under  general 
Montilla,  which  had  previously  been  despatched  for  that  purpose. 
.Vdmiral  Brion,  with  the  naval  force,  took  possession  of  Savanilla,'’ 
and  general  Montilla  laid  siege  to  C'arthagena.  General  Monagas, 
commanding  a  corps  of  cavalry,  defeatwi  the  royalists  in  June,  at 
Guirc,'®  in  Barcelona;  their  commander  Lozana  was  slain,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  enemy  made  prisoners.  General  Zaraza,  also  a 
commander  of  cavalry,  surprised  and  defeated  a  small  division  of  the 
royalists  on  the  7th  of  June,  the  whole  of  the  enemy  being  killed  or 
made  prisoners.  The  central  divisions  of  the  republican  army,  in 
the  month  of  October,  1820,  entered  the  provinces  of  Merida  and 
Tru.xillo,  and  drove  the  royalists  before  them,  who  being  pressed  hard 
in  all  directions,  were  obliged  to  abandon  those  provinces. 
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The  republic  this  year  had  a  large  number  of  troops  in  the  field, 
well  equipped,  and  commanded  by  experienced  generals,  and  although 
no  decisive  battle  took  place,  the  arms  of  the  republic  were  almost 
every  where  successful,  and  much  was  done  towards  the  liberation 
of  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  proposition  for  a  suspension  of 
hostilities,  calculated  to  damp  the  spirit  of  operations. 

The  cause  of  the  revolution  was  gaining  ground,  not  only  by  the 
success  of  the  arms  of  the  republic,  but  by  the  spontaneous  struggles 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  month  of  October,  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  armistice,  the  inhabitants  in  Guayaquil  revolted  against  the 
Spanish  authorities;  and  with  little  loss,  on  either  side,  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  the  royal  government,  and  uniting  the  province  to  the 
republic.  The  success  of  this  revolution  in  Guayaquil,  extended 
its  influence  to  the  adjacent  districts  of  Ambato,  Riobamba,  Quar- 
anda,‘®  and  Tucunga,  in  all  of  which  the  inhabitants  rose  against  the 
royal  authorities,  and  liberated  themselves  from  the  dominion  of 
t3rrants.  In  the  eastern  section  of  the  republic,  the  patriots  also 
obtained  possession  of  Barcelona,  in  the  month  of  October;  and  all 
the  northern  part  of  New  Granada,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  of 
Carthagena,  and  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  was  liberated  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1820,  or  the  beginning  of  1821.  Maracaibo  was  also  soon 
added  to  the  republic;  the  Spanish  authority  being  overthrown  by 
the  spontaneous  efforts  of  the  inhabitants. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  negotiation  by  the  commissioners, 
in  the  month  of  August,  an  armistice  or  treaty  for  the  suspension  of 
hostilities,  w'as  concluded  and  ratified  on  the  26th  of  November. 
This  treaty  provides  that  hostilities  shall  cease  the  moment  of  its 
ratification  on  land,  in  the  American  seas  in  thirty  days,  and  in 
ninety  days  in  the  seas  of  Europe.  It  defines  the  limits  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  which  each  party  is  to  occupy;  provides  for  disbanding  some  of 
the  guerrillas;  for  promoting  a  free  communication  between  the 
territories  occupied  by  different  parties;  and  contains  an  article 
binding  both  governments,  in  the  event  of  peace  not  being  concluded, 
to  form  a  treaty  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  according  to  the  laws 
of  nations,  to  prevent  in  future,  the  horrors  and  cruelty  with  which 
the  contest  had  been  characterized.  This  armistice  w^as  to  continue 
six  months,  with  a  provision  for  renewing  it  for  a  longer  period ;  hostili¬ 
ties,  however,  might  be  commenced  within  that  time,  by  giving 
forty  days  notice  to  the  adverse  party.  This  suspension  of  hostilities 
was  proposed  by  Bolivar,  at  a  time  when  the  troops  of  the  republic 
were  everyw’here  victorious,  affording  the  strongest  presages  of  the 
successful  result  of  the  campaign.  But  the  president,  as  humane  and 
magnanimous  as  he  is  brave,  as  long  as  there  was  any  prospect  of 
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peace,  was  anxious  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  which  had  so  pro¬ 
fusely  flowed  during  this  long  and  ferocioiis  contest .... 

The  Irish  legion  of  general  D’Evereux  rendered  very  important 
services  in  the  campaign  of  1820,  notwithstanding  many  of  them 
became  dissatisfied  and  left  the  service,  and  great  mortality  prevailed 
among  them  in  consequence  of  their  being  unaccustomed  to  a  tropical 
climate.  One  division  of  this  legion  landed  in  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  in 
March,  1820,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  army  of  general  Montilla, 
which  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  liberated  the  provinces  of  Rio 
de  la  Hacha,  Carthagena,  and  Santa  Martha.  In  April,  1821,  gen¬ 
eral  D’Evereux  **  issued  an  address  to  what  remained  of  the  Irish 
legion.  He  says,  “Although  unable  to  stem  the  torrent  of  insubordi¬ 
nation  and  disaffection,  which  unfortunately  swept  away  so  great  a 
portion  of  our  force,  you  have  on  all  occasions  in  which  the  enemies 
of  Colombia  have  presented  you  the  opportunity,  evinced  your  native 
courage,  and  added  fresh  laurels  to  the  crown  of  Ireland’s  fame.  It 
gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to  know,  that  your  merits  are  duly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  governor  general  of  these  provinces,  his  e.xcellency 
Marianna  Montilla.  The  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Rio  de  la 
Hacha,  Carthagena,  Santa  Martha,  and  Maracaibo,  has  been  the 
result  of  the  campaign  of  1820;  a  campaign,  of  which  our  legion  was 
the  origin.’’ 

General  Morillo,  after  the  ratification  of  the  armistice  in  November, 

1820,  retired  from  the  command  of  the  Spanish  armies  in  America, 
and  returned  to  Spain,  with  both  the  honours  and  e.xecrations  of 
the  country  he  had  ravaged.  General  Morales  and  La  Torre  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  command  of  the  Spanish  forces,  who,  refusing  to  extend 
the  armistice,  both  parties  made  preparations  in  the  month  of  April, 

1 821 ,  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities. 

Commissioners  were  sent  out  from  Colombia  to  the  constitutional 
government  of  Spain,  to  attempt  to  negotiate  a  peace.  The  subject 
was  taken  up  by  the  Cortes  on  the  3d  of  May,  1821 ,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  devise  measures  in  conjunction  with  the  ministers  for 
terminating  the  dissensions  in  America.  A  plan  was  matured  for 
establishing  three  governments  in  Spanish  America,  to  be  under  a 
constitution  the  same  with  some  exceptions,  as  that  of  Spain;  the 

■>  Qeneral  D’Evereiu,  although  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  resided  at 
Baltimore  for  several  years.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  South  American  independence.  In  a 
manner  as  disinterested  as  La  Fayette  did  to  that  of  North  America.  In  1815,  he  conveyed  succours  to 
Carthagena  when  besieged  by  Morillo,  and  his  services  during  that  siege  obtained  for  him  the  thanks  and 
friendship  of  Bolivar.  Finding  that  nothing  could  then  be  done  in  Venezuela,  be  went  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
where  he  gave  to  the  patriots  a  large  supply  of  munitions  of  war.  He  received  a  commission  of  general  in 
the  service  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Anally  returned  to  the  United  States  as  an  agent  of  that  government. 
He  afterwards  went  to  his  native  country  to  raise  troops  for  the  Colombian  service.  From  bis  distinugisbed 
and  patriotic  services,  he  is  Justly  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  La  Fayette  of  the  South  American  revolu¬ 
tion. 

«’  Mariano.— Editor. 

<•  Morillo  was  created  count  of  Carthagena  for  his  services  in  .\merica. 
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legislative  power  to  be  entrusted  to  a  Cortes,  elected  by  the  people, 
and  the  executive  power  to  be  exercised  by  a  delegate  to  be  named  by 
the  king.  Ferdinand  strongly  ohjccted  to  this  project,  which  caused 
it  to  be  abandoned.  The  commissioners  of  Mexico  agreed  to  it,  but 
those  of  Colombia  were  expressly  instructed  to  listen  to  no  terms  of 
accommodation,  short  of  unf|ualified  independence.  This  being  the 
only  basis  of  peace,  the  Spanish  government  declined  even  to  enter 
on  any  negotiation.  Mr.  Ravenga,  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
liolivar,  in  July,  1821,  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Brent,  the  charge 
de  affaires  (sic)  of  the  United  States,  at  Madrid,  and  complained  of 
the  ignorance,  illiberality,  and  jirejudices  of  the  government  and 
nation  as  to  America,  and  informed  him  that  the  republic  of  Colombia 
relied  on  the  friendship  of  the  United  States,  and  calculated  that  it 
would  take  the  lead  in  the  acknowledgment  of  its  indepwidence. 
Mr.  Brent  stated  that  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  form  an  opinion,  the 
ministei-s  of  the  foreign  powers  had  exerted  themselves  during  the 
agitation  of  the  American  question,  to  prevent  any  arrangement 
between  the  parties.**  .  .  . 

As  is  usual  in  similar  cases,  each  party  charged  the  other  with  violat¬ 
ing  the  armistice,  and  of  being  the  cause  why  peace  was  not  concluded. 
The  Spanish  general  addressed  a  proclamation  to  his  troops,  in  which 
he  asserts  that  the  government  of  Colombia  had  rejected  peace,  which 
was  offered  on  the  most  liberal  and  honourable  terms,  and  had  violated 
the  armistice.  This  called  forth  a  reply  from  Bolivar,  addressed  to 
the  Spanish  army,  in  which  he  assures  them  that  their  general  is  mis¬ 
taken,  and  charges  the  continuance  of  the  war  to  their  government; 
he  also  assures  them  that  his  army  will  observe  most  religiously  the 
treaty  entered  into  for  the  regulation  of  the  war,  and  that  a  capital 
punishment  is  already  decreed  against  every  person  who  shall  infringe 
it.  Bolivar  was  at  this  time  at  Varinas,**  which  was  the  head-(iuartei’s 
of  the  liberating  army. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1821,  the  general  congress  of  Colombia  was 
installed  at  Rosario  de  Cucuta,  agreeably  to  the  fundamental  law; 
and  on  the  10th,  the  president  addressed  a  communication  to  the 
congress,  resigning  the  executive  power.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  congress,  by  their  president,  F.  Restrepo,  now  secretary 
of  state  for  the  home  department,  replied  to  the  communication  of 
Bolivar;  and  whilst  they  acknowledge  the  weight  of  the  reasons  urged 
by  him,  which  they  say  they  have  not  time  then  fully  to  deliberate 
ujion,  they  urge  in  elo<iuent  language  the  imperious  necessity  of  his 
continuing  at  the  head  of  the  republic,  and  add,  that  they  are  pei*suaded 
he  will  make  this  additional  sacrifice,  and  thus  furnish  a  new  pnaif  of 
his  ardent  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  This  appeal  of  the 

"  ('oniiiiiinioation  of  Mr.  Dreiit  to  IJolin  Quincy  AUiinis]  the  secretary  of  state  of  July  10,  1821. 

“  Barinas.— Editor 


i 


BOLIVAR  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  CARABOBO 

This  painting  by  Tovar  y  Tovar,  in  tho  <ionip  of  the  Feilerai  Paiaco  at  Caracas,  shows  Bolivar,  on  one  the  of  heights  above  the  battleflebl,  giving  orders  to  his 

general  staff. 
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national  representation  could  not  be  resisted,  and  the  illustrious  Bolivar 
consented  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  government,  as  well  as  at  the 
head  of  the  armies. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  campaign  was  opened  by  the  capture  of 
Coro,  by  the  division  of  the  liberating  army,  under  general  Urdaneta, 
on  the  11th  of  the  month.  On  the  15th,  another  division  of  the  army 
commanded  by  general  Bermudez,  took  possession  of  Caraccas;  but 
this  was  premature,  for  not  being  supported,  he  was  compelled  by 
Morales,  to  evacuate  the  place  on  the  26th,  without  much  loss,  how¬ 
ever,  on  either  side. 

In  the  month  of  June  both  parties  were  concentrating  their  forces, 
and  seemed  to  be  preparing  not  only  to  close  the  campaign,  but  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  contest  by  a  general  action.  The  head-quarters 
of  the  royalists  were  on  the  plains  of  Carabobo,  where  they  con¬ 
centrated  most  of  their  forces,  amounting  to  6,000  men,  commanded 
by  Morales  and  La  Torre.  The  divisions  of  the  liberating  army  were 
concentrated  on  the  fields  of  Tinaquillo;  the  first  division,  com¬ 
manded  by  general  Paez  was  composed  of  1,500  cavalry,  and  the 
valiant  British  battalion  of  Apure;  the  second  division  consisted  of 
the  second  brigade  of  the  guards,  the  battalions  of  Tyradore,^' 
Boyaca,  and  Vargas,  and  the  squadron  of  Sagrada,  commanded  by 
general  Sedeno;“  the  third  division  consisted  of  the  first  brigade  of 
the  guards,  with  the  battalions  of  rifles  and  grenadiers,  conquerors 
of  Boyaca,  and  the  regiments  of  horse,  under  the  coni!iiand  of  colonel 
Plaza.  This  brave  army,  headed  by  Bolivar  in  person,  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d  of  June,  marched  towards  the  enemy,  and  early 
the  next  day  continued  its  march  through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains, 
which  separated  it  from  the  enemy’s  camp;  and  by  a  rapid  but 
orderly  movement,  it  reached  the  plains  of  Carabobo  by  eleven 
o’clock,  and  defiled  its  left  in  front  of  the  enemy,  within  reach  of 
their  fire.  In  its  march  it  had  to  pass  a  rivulet,  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  whole  royal  army,  on  an  inaccessible  height,  which  would  admit 
but  one  person  to  pass  at  a  time.  The  action  was  commenced  by 
the  brave  general  Paez,  who  with  two  battalions  of  his  division,  and 
a  regiment  of  cavalry,  attacked  the  enemy’s  right  wing  with  such 
resolution  and  intrepidity,  that  in  half  an  hour  it  was  totally  routed 
and  cut  to  pieces,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  and  it  may  almost 
be  said,  of  the  war.  The’ second  division,  e.xcept^some  of  its  light 
troops,  was  not  engaged,  in  consequence  of  local [  barriers;*  but  its 
brave  general, ^^Sedeno,  impatient  at  the  impossibility  of  bringing 
his  division  into  action,  engaged  a  party  of  infantry  alone,  and  was 
killed  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,'  fighting  in  the  most^heroic  manner. 
The  British  battalion,  commanded^by  colonel  Farrier,  distinguished 

••  Tinidores,  or  sharpshooters. — Editob.  •*  Sedefto.— Editor. 
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itself  for  its  bravery,  and  lost  many  valuable  officers;  and  the  valour 
and  activity  of  all  the  troops,  led  on  by  the  invincible  Paez,  was  never 
surpassed.  The  defeat  of  the  enemy  was  complete;  their  entire 
army  was  annihilated;  only  400  men  saving  themselves  by  taking 
shelter  in  Porto  Cavello.^  The  fugitives  were  pursued  with  great 
ardour  as  far  as  Valencia,  whore,  the  Spanish  general.  La  Torre,  was 
overtaken  with  a  column,  which  he  had  formed  after  a  defeat,  and 
retreated  on  that  city;  this  column  was  put  to  flight,  and  took  refuge 
in  Porto  Cavello,  whither  colonel  WrangeP^  was  ordered  with  his 
division  to  besiege  the  place.  The  forces  of  the  republic  were  about 
the  same  in  number  as  those  of  the  Spaniards,  but  only  a  part  were 
engaged.  Their  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  about  400,  including 
general  Sedeno,  colonel  Plaza,  and  many  other  brave  officers.  As  a 
reward  for  the  distinguished  bravery  and  services  of  general  Paez, 
in  this  great  victory,  the  president,  Bolivar,  on  the  battle  ground, 
appointed  him  general  in  chief  of  the  army.“  This  was  the  second 
decisive  victory  which  had  been  obtained  by  Bolivar  on  the  plains 
of  Carabobo. 

Having  ordered  colonel  Wrangler  “  to  lay  siege  to  Porto  Cavello, 
and  another  division  of  troops,  under  Heras,  to  pursue  the  Spanish 
colonel  Tello,  who  had  been  despatched  from  Carabobo  to  Philipe,-' 
Bolivar,  at  the  head  of  three  battalions,  and  a  regiment  of  cavaliy, 
marched  towards  Caraccas,  which  place  he  entered  on  the  29th  of 
June,  the  royalists  having  abandoned  it  on  the  28th,  on  the  approach 
of  the  patriots.  On  entering  his  native  city,  after  having  rescued  it 
the  third  time  from  the  dominion  of  tyrants,  Bolivar  was  received  by 
his  fellow  citizens,  assembled  in  immense  crowds,  with  the  transports 
of  joy,  which  the  occasion,  calling  forth  so  many  recollections  of  past 
sufferings  and  present  hopes,  was  calculated  to  inspire.  The  president 
addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  in  which  he 
observes  that  a  decisive  victory  has  closed  the  war  in  Venezuela,  and 
that  only  one  fortified  place  remains  to  be  subdued;  and  adds,  that 
peace,  far  more  glorious  than  victory,  will  soon  put  the  Colombians  in 
possession  of  all  places,  and  of  all  the  hearts  of  their  enemies. 

In  the  month  of  July  the  congress  assembled  again  at  Cucuta,  and 
on  the  12th,  after  a  full  deliberation,  solemnly  ratified  the  funda¬ 
mental  law,  and  re-enacted  its  ])rovisions.  They  decreed  a  national 
anniversar>'  festival,  to  be  held  on  the  25th,  26.th,  and  27th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  for  the  celebration,  first,  of  the  emancipation  and  entire  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  people  of  Colombia;  second,  of  the  union  of  the 

”  Puerto  Cabello.— Editor. 

M  Col.  Antonio  Kangri.— Editor. 

I*  S?ee  despatch  of  Bolivar  in  Niles'  Regislvr,  Vol.  21,  page  l.i 

*  Colonel  Rangel.— Editor. 

•I  San  Felipe.— Editor. 


ANOTHER  LINK  .CON- 
NECTINO  BOLIVAR 
AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Above:  The  pavilion  of  Ro¬ 
manic  langu^es  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia.  One  of 
the  classrooms  in  this  build¬ 
ing  will  be  known  as  the 
*‘Sala  Bolivar,”  in  memory 
of  the  Liberator  and  his 
adopted  son,  Fernando 
Bolivar.  At  side:  Fernan¬ 
do  Bolfvar,  the  nephew  and 
adopted  son  of  the  Liberator 
and  a  former  student  at  the 
University  of  Virginia. 
This  portrait  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Bolivar  room. 
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republic  and  the  establishment  of  the  constitution;  and,  third,  the 
great  victories  by  which  these  blessings  have  been  established.  The 
decree  ratifying  the  fundamental  law  of  union,  is  signed  by  all  the 
members  of  the  congress.  At  this  session  the  congress  also  passed  a 
decree  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  wbicb  we  have  considered  in 
another  place. 

The  last  of  June  the  squadron  of  Colombia,  under  Brion,  entered 
the  harbour  of  Carthagena,  which  place  was  invested  by  land  and 
water,  where  it  engaged  the  flotilla  of  the  royalists,  and  in  a  severe 
action,  succeeded  in  capturing  four  of  the  enemy’s  launches,  and 
destroying  the  remainder.  The  Spaniards  suffered  a  loss  of  200  men. 
The  city,  however,  from  its  great  natural  and  artificial  strength,  held 
out  until  the  23d  of  September,  when  it  capitulated.  Shortly  after, 
Cumana  also  surrendered  to  general  Bermudez,  which  left  no  part  of 
the  present  territory  of  Colombia  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards, 
except  the  fortress  of  Porto  Cavello,  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
Quito. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  army  of  the  republic,  under  general  Sucre, 
destined  to  act  against  the  royalists  in  Quito,  arrived  in  Guayaquil, 
which  frustrated  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  who  was  intending  to  invade 
that  province,  which  had  revolted  against  the  Spanish  authorities, 
and  liberated  itself  the  preceding  October,  and  established  a  junta 
for  its  immediate  government.  After  the  arrival  of  Sucre,  the  junta 
on  the  15th  of  May,  sent  to  Bolivar  a  communication,  expressing 
their  desire  and  expectations  of  being  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  and  saying  that  their  only  object  in  throwing  off  the  Spanish 
authority,  wag  to  place  that  province  under  the  auspices  of  Colombia. 
Panama  declared  itself  independent  of  the  authority  of  Spain,  on  the 
15th  of  December,  and  immediately  sent  deputies  to  the  government 
of  Colombia,  to  armounce  the  pleasing  event,  which  at  the  same  time 
gave  them  freedom,  and  connected  their  destinies  wuth  those  of  the 
Colombian  republic. 

Tbe  year  1821  will  ever  be  auspicious  in  the  annals  of  Colombia; 
its  arms  were  eveiy  where  successful,  and  crowned  with  one  of  the 
most  splendid  and  imf)ortant  victories  in  modem  times;  it  witnessed 
the  final  destruction  of  (he  power  of  Spain,  and  the  liberation  of  the 
whole  territory  of  that  republic,  except  Quito.  But  not  more  glorious 
in  the  success  of  her  arms,  brilliant  as  that  was,  than  in  establishing 
her  political  institutions,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  republic. 
Whilst  the  armies  of  ('oloinbia  w’ere  defeating  its  enemies  in  the 
field,  and  liberating  its  j)roviiie.''8,  the  congress  were  (sic)  ratifying  the 
union,  and  establishing  political  institutions,  founded  on  the  great 
principles  of  the  rights  of  nian  and  calculated  to  secure,  and  give 
the  utmost  value  to  the  blessings  of  independence  and  freedom,  which 
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had  been  so  gloriously  won  in  the  field,  the  fruits  of  twelve  years  of 
barbarous  war,  and  an  hundred  battles.  The  congress  continued 
their  deliberations,  and  on  the  30th  of  August,  adopted  the  present 
constitution,  whose  highest  praise,  perhaps  is,  that  the  government 
has  been  administered  under  it  for  four  years  with  stability  and 
wonderful  success,  considering  the  condition  of  the  country,  impov¬ 
erished  and  rent  by  all  the  evils,  miseries,  and  horrors  of  war.  The 
constitution  was  not  only  framed  this  year,  but  the  government  was 
oi^anized  under  it;  and  the  illustrious  Bolivar,  now  the  acknowledged 
father  of  his  country,  was  elected  president,  and  general  Santander 
vice-president.  A  law  was  also  passed,  for  securing  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  which  declares  that  it  ought  to  be  as  free  as  the  faculty  of 
speech  itself;  a  resolution  was  likewise  adopted  at  this  session,  in 
honour  of  certain  patriots  abroad,  who  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
the  independence  of  Colombia.  Of  the  number  were  Lord  Holland 
and  Sir  Robert  Wilson  in  England,  and  Mr.  Clay  and  colonel  Duane 
in  the  United  States.  .  .  . 


THE  BOLh’AR  MUSEUM 

In  the  restoration  of  Bolivar’s  birthplace  several  small  rooms  were  combined  to  form  the  museum,  where  numerous  interesting  relics  are  exhibited. 


THE  HOUSE  OK  BOI.fVAU,  CARACAS 

Sino6  iu  rMtoration  hy  the  Venetiielan  OoTernment.  this  house  has  l)ecome  a  ii,ii : 
t>orn  Sini6n  Joe4  Antonio  de  la  Santlsima  Trinidad  de  Bolivar  y  Palacios.  . 

Lower:  The  bedroom  adjoining  the  main  salon,  with  Bolivar's  bed. 


THE  MARKIAOE  OF  BOLIVAR 

Another  painting  by  Tito  Salas  in  the 
House  of  Bolivar.  Bolivar  was 
married  in  Madrid  in  IH02  to  Maria 
Teresa  Rodriguez  del  Toroy  .\laiza, 
niece  of  the  Marquis  del  Toro. 


MAIN  SALON  OR  THE  HOUSE  OR 


THE  POLITICAL  IDEAS  OF  BOLIVAR 

Bj’  Dr.  VfcTOK  Andres  Bela^nde 

Member  of  the  Peruvian  Academy  of  Letters,  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal 
Spanish  Academy  of  Madrid;  Professor  of  Latin  American  History  and  Insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  University  of  Miami,  Florida;  formerly  Professor  in  the  University 
of  San  Marcos,  Lima 

IX  THE  already  vast  Bolivarian  bibliography,  studies  dealing  with 
the  Liberator’s  political  ideas  occupy  a  place  of  prime  importance. 
Nevertheless,  it  can  not  he  said  that  definitive  conclusions  upon  the 
subject  have  yet  been  reached.  Each  author  has  interpreted  Bolivar, 
the  iwlitical  thinker,  in  accordance  with  his  own  temperament  or 
tendencies  in  matters  of  government.  To  this  frecpiently  unconscious 
or  sentimental  misinterpretation  has  been  added  that  of  the  simplistic 
desire  to  integrate  into  a  whole  as  perfect  as  a  regular  geometrical 
solid  the  extremely  rich  comple.xity  of  Bolivar’s  thought,  itself  a 
reflection  of  the  varied  and  at  times  contradictory  political  conditions 
e.xisting  on  the  American  Continent.  We  shall  try  in  these  pages  to 
avoid  both  these  pitfalls,  presenting  Bolivar’s  thought  as  objectively 
as  possible.  - 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  first  manifestations  of  a 
political  philosophy  a])peared  in  Span^h  America.  Two  well-defined 
trends  were  evident,  one  progressi'iJft  or  reforming  and  the  other 
revolutionary.  The  refonning  trend  ^presupposed  the  continuance  of 
Hispanic  unity  by  a  monarchy  or  a  federation  of  monarchies,  and  was 
closely  linked  with  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  time  of  Carlos 
III,  as  personified  in  Aranda,  Campomanes  and,  above  all,  Jovellanos. 
Their  disciples  were  such  American  reformists  as  Baquijano,  Villalva, 
San  Miguel,  Abad  y  Queipo,  Salas,  Arango,  Belgrano,  and  Vidaurre. 
Revolutionary  ideas,  on  the  other  hand,  found  their  inspiration  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  independence  of  the  United  States  and,  later,  in  the 
French  Revolution ;  this  school  of  thought  was,  therefore,  more  directly 
connected  with  the  political  principles  of  the  latter  countries.  Vis- 
cardoy  Guzman,  Espejo,Narino,  and, especially,  Miranda,  represented 
the  radical  or  revolutionary  movement,  or  the  desire  for  absolute 
independence.  Their  program  was  to  break  with  Spain;  its  logical 
conclusion,  to  establish  the  republican  form  of  government  in  separate 
nations.  Miranda,  however,  proposed  a  monarchy  including  all 
Spanish  South  America.  As  for  Bolivar,  conditions  in  V'^enezuela,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  circumstances  of  his  life  and  education,  on  the  other, 
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placed  him  from  an  early  age  in  direct  contact  with  revolutionary  or 
radical  influences. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Santander  in  May,  1825,  Bolivar  refutes 
the  statements  of  Mollien  in  regard  to  his  education.  After  allusions 
to  Rodriguez,  Bello,  and  Padre  Andiijar,  his  first  teachers,  and  to 
his  studies  in  the  Academia  de  San  Fernando  in  Madrid,  he  says: 
“Certainly  I  am  learned  neither  in  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  nor  in 
the  criminal  code,  but  it  may  well  be  that  M.  Mollien  has  not  studied 
as  closely  as  I,  Locke,  Condillac,  Buffon,  D’Alembert,  Helvetius, 
Montesquieu,  Mably,  Filangieri,  Lalande,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Rollin, 
Berthel.  ...”  These  words  show  that,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
who  incorporated  new  ideas  into  traditional  philosophy  or  hannonized 
the  two,  Bolivar,  from  early  youth,  was  dominated  by  eighteenth 
century  thought,  assimilated  from  original  sources,  and  uncolored  by 
the  adaptations  of  Spanish  reformists.  Education  and  environment 
and,  let  us  add,  temperament  were  all  contributing  factors  in  Bolivar’s 
radical  and  revolutionary  attitude.  His  deep  affection  for  his  native 
land,  with  the  tremendous  influence  of  Humboldt  and  the  feats  and 
warlike  program  of  Miranda,  completed  the  work.  All  this  e.xplains 
the  unique  position  of  Bolivar  from  the  time  of  the  first  insurrections, 
as  compared  wdth  tnat  of  other  American  leaders  who  long  had  felt 
the  weight  of  refonning  or  evolutionary  theories.  Little  by  little,  at 
a  rate  which  varied  in  the  different  countries,  the  reformists  became 
radicals  or  revolutionists;  in  Bolivar  the  revolutionist  was  apparent 
from  the  first. 

The  1810  uprising  in  Caracas  revealed  an  intermingling  of  reformist 
ideas  and  revolutionary  beliefs.  To  maintain  that  all  the  leaders, 
from  the  very  beginning,  were  inspired  by  the  ideal  of  absolute  inde- 
l)endence  is  to  ignore  the  evidence.  There  was,  in  the  insurrection 
of  that  famous  year,  a  confused  ini-xture  of  loyalty  to  Spain,  senti¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  autonomy,  assertion  of  creole  rights,  and  the  spirit 
of  reform;  the  revolutionary  sentiment  for  national  independence 
appeared  only  in  embryo.  Bolivar  saw  the  absolute  certainty  of  a 
break  with  Spain  and  the  inevitability  of  the  Republic.  Miranda’s 
ideas,  however,  were  affected  by  imitation  of  the  English,  or  English 
influence,  and  his  yearning,  impossible  of  fulfilment,  for  South 
American  unity.  Bolivar,  closer  to  his  native  land  and  more  respon¬ 
sive  to  its  spirit,  reflected  more  accurately  the  nationalist  and  republi¬ 
can  ideal.  It  is  superfluous  to  cite  as  proof  his  inspired  forgetfulness 
or  violation,  in  his  interview  with  Wellesley,  of  the  instructions  issued 
by  the  revolutionary  junta  of  Caracas,  or  the  climactic  phrases  of  his 
famous  speech  before  the  patriotic  society  of  that  city.  The  impossi¬ 
bility  of  an  imperial  federation,  the  failure  of  the  policy  of  reconcili¬ 
ation  timidly  advocated  by  the  Spanish  liberals,  who  were  no  less 
imperialistic  than  the  reactionaries  and,  finally,  the  absurd  absolutist 
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reaction,  all  went  to  prove  advocacy  of  revolution  to  be  not  only  the 
most  perfect  and  most  logical  attitude  theoretically,  but  the  only 
one  consonant  with  the  needs  of  that  historic  hour. 

Bolivar  the  revolutionist,  Bolivar  the  nationalist,  Bolivar  the 
radical,  Bolivar — let  us  not  hesitate  to  say  it — the  demagogue,  saw 
from  the  earliest  days,  by  virtue  of  genius,  what  should  be  the  true 
program  for  the  independence  of  Spanish  America. 

But  Bolivar’s  radicalism  and  revolutionary  sympathies,  necessary 
as  they  were  to  overthrow  the  old  regime,  were  not  merely  destnictive, 
nor  did  they  cling  to  the  formulas  and  practices  of  Jacobin  utopianism. 
His  talent  as  an  organizer  led  him  to  realize  that  national  cohesion, 
even  liberty  itself,  required  an  authoritative  and  efficient  government. 
The  tragic  experience  of  the  First  Republic  of  Venezuela  and  the 
horrors  of  civil  war  in  New  Granada  were  sufficient  to  give  him  this 
profound  conviction.  A  mistaken  application  of  the  principle  of 
sovereignty  and  the  supremacy  of  the  will  of  the  people  had  produced 
maladministration  and  ruptures  between  the  provinces. 

In  no  part  of  America  had  the  fall  of  Spanish  rule  caused  greater 
anarchy  and  misgovemment  than  in  New  Granada  and  in  Venezuela. 
While  the  situation  in  El  Plata  was  one  of  anarchy  in  the  seat  of 
government  (its  consequence,  provincial  caudillismo,  or  armed  petty 
chieftainship,  only  appeared  later),  in  the  countries  forming  Greater 
Colombia,  anarchy  was  universal  and  spontaneous.  Confronting  it, 
as  when  confronting  the  problem  presented  by  the  election  of  the 
earliest  juntas,  Bolivar  found  the,  right  answer  to  the  problem.  This 
is  the  second  stage  of  Bolivarian  philosophy,  the  constructive  stage. 
Against  national  disintegration,  unity ;  instead  of  collective  and  transi¬ 
tory  executives,  a  single  permanent  executive.  Cohesion,  continuity, 
efficiency,  and,  transcending  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  divisions 
of  the  Spanish  empire,  continental  solidarity — such  was  Bolivar’s 
program,  while  the  Jacobin  aping  of  sovereign  assemblies  and  arti¬ 
ficial  triumvirates,  and  the  anonymous  and  irresponsible  power  of 
revolutionary  clubs,  as  in  El  Plata,  still  atllicted  the  rest  of  South 
America. 

The  celebrated  Manifesto  of  Cartagena  was  not  simply  a  theoretical 
program.  Bolivar  carried  it  out  in  the  famous  campaign  of  1813; 
and  also  after  the  fall  of  the  Second  Republic  of  Venezuela  when, 
placing  himself  at  the  orders  of  the  Government  of  New  Granada, 
he  succeeded  in  modifying  the  articles  of  the  old  act  of  federation. 
Bolivar’s  thought  and  action,  each  perfectly  balancing  the  other, 
were  the  embodiment  of  the  unity  and  efficiency  of  a  central  govern¬ 
ment,  the  only  means  for  triumphing  over  Spain. 

In  the  year  1815,  the  taking  of  Cartagena  by  the  Spaniards  coincided 
with  the  victory  of  the  reactionaries  in  Quito,  Chile,  and  Charcas 
under  the  direction  of  Viceroy  Abascal ;  independence  seemed  definitely 
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lost.  In  El  Plata,  a  compromise  with  Spain  on  the  basis  of  a  monarchy 
was  unsuccessfully  attempted;  later,  the  Supreme  Director,  Alvear, 
could  find  no  other  solution  than  a  protectorate  by  England.  At  the 
same  time,  monarchists  and  legitimists  triumphed  in  Europe  and  the 
Holy  Alliance  was  formed.  At  this  j  uncture  Bolivar,  exiled  in  Jamaica, 
proclaimed  his  nationalist  and  republican  faith.  Independence,  he 
prophesied,  would  be  attained  in  the  end,  and  the  New  World  would 
consist  not  of  a  single  nation,  but  of  a  constellation  of  15  or  17  repub¬ 
lics.  With  true  genius  Bolivar  outlined  the  characteristics  of  these 
nations  and  their  future.  Concerning  political  questions,  he  reiterated 
the  ideas  contained  in  the  Manifesto  of  Cartagena  as  to  the  necessity 
of  a  strong  and  stable  executive  power;  he  affirmed  thus  early  the 
advisability  of  adapting  the  English  constitution  to  actual  conditions 
in  the  new  countries,  and  hinted  at  the  possibility  that  the  chief 
executive  should  hold  office  for  life,  although  the  post  should  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  hereditary. 

Upon  the  same  occasion  Bolivar  grappled  with  the  ethnological 
problem  in  America.  The  War  of  Independence  seemed  at  certain 
moments  a  civil  war;  many  mestizos  loyal  to  the  king  fought  against 
the  wffiite  aristocracy;  in  Peru,  the  indigenous  population  was  turned 
by  the  Spanish  generals  against  the  Creole  aristocracy  or  mesocracy. 
But  Bolivar  was  aware  that  this  situation  would  pass,  and  that 
soon,  in  all  the  races,  the  desire  for  independence  and  nationality 
would  assert  itself.  Here  are  his  words:  “We  have,  then,  reason  to 
believe  that  all  sons  of  Spanish  America,  of  whatever  color,  profess  a 
fraternal  affection  for  each  other  which  no  machination  can  alter. 
They  will  tell  us  that  our  civil  wars  prove  the  contrary.  No!  In¬ 
ternal  conflicts  in  America  have  never  arisen  from  differences  in  caste. 
They  have  sprung  from  divergences  of  political  opinion  and  from 
the  personal  ambition  of  certain  men,  like  all  strife  which  has  afflicted 
other  nations.  There  is  yet  to  be  heard  a  cry  of  proscription  against 
any  color,  estate,  or  condition,  e.xcept  against  European  Spaniards.” 

Years  later,  in  a  letter  to  San  Martin,  Bolivar  was  to  see  in  the 
fusion  of  races  the  formation  of  a  new  stock — forecast  of  the  cosmic 
race  of  Vasconcelos — the  basis  of  the  aggrandizement  of  the  new 
nations.  “Neither  we  nor  the  generation  following  us  will  see  the 
glory  of  the  republic  which  we,  are  founding.  There  w'ill  be  a  new 
caste  composed  of  an  amalgamation  of  all  races,  which  will  produce 
a  homogeneous  people.” 

Bolivar,  w'ith  that  tenacity  of  genius  admired  even  by  his  adver¬ 
saries,  pursued  his  program  of  absolute  independence.  Three  years 
after  writing  the  Ijetter  to  a  Gentleman  of  Jamaica,  when  he  had 
established  his  base  of  operations  in  Guiana,  he  had  fresh  opportunity 
to  express  his  political  ideas.  Bolivar’s  constructive  thought,  first 
expounded  in  Cartagena  and  reiterated  with  greater  fidlness  in  the 
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Letter  just  mentioned,  reached  its  apogee  in  Angostura.  Bolivar 
presented  the  bases  and  then  the  whole  draft  of  a  constitution  to 
replace  the  federal  constitution  of  1811.  Until  that  time,  the  pre¬ 
dominant  influences  in  America  had  been  the  federalism  of  the 
United  States,  French  Jacobinism,  and  the  Constitutional  Monarch¬ 
ism  of  Cadiz.  Bolivar  broke  away  from  all  these.  His  formula 
then,  as  in  Jamaica,  was  the  adaptation  to  America  of  the  basic 
principles  of  the  British  Government.  It  was  not  merely  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  response  to  the  only  nation  which  had  aided  Spanish  American 
independence;  it  expressed  his  fundamental  agreement  with  the  real 
and  essential  political  conceptions  behind  those  principles.  Bolivar, 
n  radical  with  respect  to  independence,  was  an  evolutionary  conserva¬ 
tive  as  regards  government.  His  realistic  outlook  explains  the 
apparent  contradiction  between  these  two  attitudes.  In  spite  of 
their  superficial  logicality,  at  bottom  the  attitude  of  the  Jacobin 
nationalists  or  the  Hispanophile  conservatives  was  illogical.  Bolivar 
was  a  nationalist  and  a  realist  and,  consequently,  a  nationalist,  a 
conservative,  and  a  centralist. 

The  essential  element  in  the  bases  proposed  for  a  constitution  at 
Angostura  is  the  distinction  between  the  democratic  or  human  ideal 
and  the  practical  organization  of  government.  With  respect  to  the 
former,  Bolivar  reiterated  his  faith  in  and  adhesion  to  the  principles 
proclaimed  in  1811  regarding  sovereignty,  nationality,  and  individual 
rights.  But  with  respect  to  the  political  structure,  his  criterion  was 
essentially  definite  and  practical.  “The  most  perfect  system  of 
government,”  he  said,  “is  that  whieh  produces  the  greatest  possible 
sum  of  happiness,  the  greatest  sum  of  social  security,  the  greatest 
sum  of  political  stability.”  Such  a  government  requires  stability 
and  force  in  the  executive  power,  and  independence  and  technical 
training  in  at  least  one  branch  of  the  legislative  power.  The  central 
idea  of  Bolivar  in  the  Constitution  of  Angostura  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  institution  not  controlled  by  power,  not  controlled  by 
public  opinion.  This  institution  was  to  be  the  senate.  He  found 
no  other  means  of  giving  it  the  desired  independence  or  specialized 
training  than  to  make  its  membership  hereditary.  The  Congress  of 
.Vngostura,  to  our  mind  with  better  judgment,  desired  to  make  the 
senatorship  only  of  life  tenure.  Political  continuity  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  by  the  executive  holding  office  tor  life,  or  by  the  relative 
stability  of  one  branch  of  the  legislative  power.  Bolivar  realized 
that  life  tenure  of  office  was  not  advisable  for  the  executive.  In  an 
earlier  draft  he  proposed  a  presidential  term  of  four  years  with  the 
privilege,  as  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  reelection; 
but  in  the  final  form  reelection  was  permitted  only  once.  The  Con¬ 
gress,  however,  fixed  the  term  at  six  years  without  the  possibility  of 
immediate  reelection.  We  insist  upon  these  details  in  order  to 
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refute  the  belief  that  Bolivar  was  always  a  proponent  of  presidency 
for  life. 

In  Angostura  Bolivar  did  not  propose  a  personal  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  supremacy  of  the  executive  power.  The  system  whiu-h 
he  advocated  was  institutional,  based  on  a  new  political  formult  Jn 
which  were  combined  the  republican  principle  of  government,  Cie 
democratic  election  of  the  house  of  representatives,  a  profes>i(|sal 
senate,  and  a  centralized  and  efheient  executive  power.  From  Vhe 
democratic  orientation  of  the  revolution  he  took  the  essential  fouu^ia- 
tion — a  republican  form  of  government  and  individual  guaruht'^es; 
and,  while  up  to  a  certain  point  he  was  in  sympathy  with  toe  /on- 
servative  and  centralist  movement  of  El  Plata,  he  neverthch'ss^'did 
not  follow  it  so  far  as  to  favor  a  monarchy.  From  the  machmeiiy  of 
democratic  institutions  he  appropriated  only  popular  election  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  in  reaction  against  the  ideas  and  insJ*  jtutions 
of  the  first  revolutionary  period.  He  did  not  believe  in  the'.'^upreme 
and  infallible  character  of  the  will  of  the  people,  and  desired  Ao  avoid 
at  any  cost  the  pitfalls  and  dangers  that  lay  therein.  This  JJrovision 
for  the  expression  of  popular  opinion  was  simply  one  eh'nu^'it  of  the 
mechanism  of  government  which  he  proposed  along  with  tlie  others — 
a  strong  and  stable  executive,  and  a  senate  which  he  deseed  to  be 
independent  and  competent.  The  latter  especially  wa^  the  core  of 
his  system.  We  should  not  forget  that  he  termed  it  the  fi^undation, 
bond,  and  soul  of  the  republic.  It  might  be  said,  iljcn,  that  the 
Bolivarian  formula  was  the  establishment  of  a  conservative  republic 
directed  by  a  true  intellectual  and  moral  61ite.  Gil  Fc'^^oul  says  that 
Bolivar  had  no  confidence  in  absolute  democraev,  but  i*Hther  inclined 
by  nature  and  by  reflection  to  an  intellectual  oligarchy?  and  the  same 
author  agrees  that  such  a  sj’stem  was  the  only  one  p''Ssible  to  effect 
the  transition  from  colony  to  independence. 

A  golden  mean  that  should  embody  the  esscut^il  elements  of 
Bolivar’s  idea  was  the  inevitable  basis  on  whicli^  yith  individual 
variations,  all  political  progress  and  all  social  sta'Ciility  in  South 
America  were  to  be  established.  Its  essential  pa^ts  Vere  realized  in 
one  way  or  another,  sooner  or  later,  in  all  the  cTintiies  of  Spanish 
.Vmerica;  but  when  it  was  first  proposed,  it  had  run  counter  to  a 
.lacobin  mysticism  that  was  still  very  strong."  especially  in  the 
countries  which  were  to  form  Greater  Golomb's  U)n  the  other  hand, 
thos<'  who  opposed  this  tendency  went  to  the  otl^'r  extreme.  When 
the  men  directing  the  destinies  of  America  •fi.'i^sook  the  sagacious 
influence  of  Bolivar,  they  wavered  between  tv<»  Htopias:  That  of  the 
left,  which  was  federalism;  and  that  of  the  rigl't,  ’vhich  was  monarchy. 

In  Angostura,  Bolivar  put  into  effect  the  AHr^K^'^tion  contained  in 
the  Letter  to  a  (Jentleman  of  Jamaica  about  tl’"  union  of  Venezuela 
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and  New  Granada.  Was  the  formation  of  this  entity  contrary  to 
the  ideas  of  nationalistic  differentiation  which  were  among  the  roots 
of  revolutionary  philosophy?  At  any  rate,  the  formation  of  that 
nation  was  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  war;  its  permanence 
depended  upon  the  outcome  of  the  war  and  upon  later  experiences. 

The  congress  which  convened  in  Cucuta  after  BoUvar’s  triumphs 
in  New  Granada  discussed  a  new  constitution.  Unlike  the  Congress 
of  Angostura,  which  accepted  the  essential  points  of  Bolivar’s  pro¬ 
posal,  the  Congress  of  Cucuta  followed  the  Liberator  only  in  the 
establishment  of  a  centralized  government;  it  differed  from  him  not 
alone  in  confiding  wholly  to  popular  suffrage  the  designation  of  the 
two  houses,  which  were  differentiated  only  by  the  length  of  the 
respective  term  of  office  and  by  the  respective  electoral  districts, 
but  more  particularly  in  giving  congress  definite  authority  over  the 
e.xecutive  power.  The  latter  was  made  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  government,  with  respect  not  only  to  the 
president  and  his  ministers,  but  also  to  administrative  officials  of  all 
ranks.  The  ultra-liberal  character  of  the  constitution  itself  was 
modified,  notably  by  a  provision  granting  the  President  exceptional 
powers  in  military  zones.  The  Liberator  felt  that,  according  to 
democratic  criteria,  the  members  of  congress  who  arrogated  to  them¬ 
selves  full  sovereignty  in  the  exercise  of  legislative  powers  were  not 
genuinely  representative  of  the  Colombian  people.  In  an  admirable 
letter  to  Santander  he  tells  us  that  the  nation  found  its  true  expression 
not  in  Congress  but  in  the  army,  whose  blood  had  won  the  liberty 
of  America.  But  this  statement,  incidentally  in  conformity  with 
historical  fact,  did  not  mean  that  BoUvar  was  even  then  thinking  of 
establishing  a  personal  and  military  regime;  he  was  merely  Indicating 
the  viciousness  of  the  conventional  congressional  hegemony.  Wedded 
to  the  idea  of  a  strong  government,  he  wished  it  to  be  at  the.  same 
time  liberal,  legalized,  and  democratic. ‘  In  a  letter  to  O’Higgins  he 
said:  “Chile  will  do  well  indeed  if  she  builds  a  government  strong  in 
structure  and  liberal  in  principles.’’  After  three  years’  trial  of  the 
Constitution  of  Cucuta,  under  Santander’s  efficient  and  able  admin¬ 
istration,  BoUvar  said  to  him  significantly: 

The  more  I  consider  your  government,  the  more  I  am  confirmed  in  tlie  id«‘ii 
that  you  are  the  hero  of  American  administration.  It  is  a  prodigy  of  achieve¬ 
ment  that  a  new  government  I)e  eminently  free  and  eminently  law-abiding  and, 
moreover,  eminently  strong. 

I  His  real  political  ideas  may  he  seen  in  this  letter  to  Santander, dated  Aug.  30,  1820: 

My  friend,  between  philosophy  and  extreme  love  of  perfection— defects  which  wrecked  the  republic 
and  its  first  leaders  -and  the  departure  from  all  rule  and  order,  there  is  a  certain  mean  for  which  we 
should  strive.  We  should  aspire  to  the  establishment  of  a  government  at  once  stable,  energetic,  and 
untrammele<l  for  warfare. . .  Enlightenment  will  not  impede  the  progress  of  war,  and  should  not  be 
suppressed  simply  because  there  are  abuses;  the  abutes  of  abtolule  power  will  alwapi  be  greater  and  more 
irremediable...  Necessary  and  beneficial  assemblies  are  not  to  be  proscribed.  [The  italics  are  the 
author’s.] 
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It  may  be  asserted  that  until  ^  Bolivar  preserved  his  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  this  miracle,  the  .toion  in  one  government  of  strength 
and  efficiency  with  a  true  dcviocracy.  Bolivar  coulu  not  but  be 
aware  that  republican  ideals  f^nd  democratic  liberal  tendencies  had 
shaped  the  revolution.  We  ar;!  not  interested  in  ascertaining  whether 
or  not  he  believed  sincerely  in  /these  principles  or  whether  at  heart,  as 
Marius  Andr6  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  Gil  Fortoul  believe,  Bolivar 
was  antidemocratic ;  in  either  case,  it  is  certain  that  his  realistic  vision 
led  him  to  consider  not  only  geographic,  ethnological,  and  historical 
factors,  but  also  the  psycr^dogical  elements,  the  intellectual  environ¬ 
ment,  and  the  general  ideas  and  aspirations  which  gave  birth  to  the 
revolution.  ; 

E.xceptional  powers,  gr;*»ited  either  under  the  constitution  or  during 
its  suspension  to  provieJ^  a  more  efficient  dictatorship,  could  for 
Bolivar  be  only  transitoj)v%  made  necessary  by  war,  and  destined  to 
end  with  it  and  be  replaced  by  a  strong  but  free  government.  The 
history  of  Bolivar’s  earliest  activities  in  Peru  shows  his  concept  of 
dictatorship.  And  reali-jing  the  close  connection  between  organized 
democracy  and  nationalism,  Bolivar,  at  the  same  time  that  he  asserted 
emphatically  the  necessity  for  institutions  and  laws,  declared  his 
respect  for  the  principle  of  self-determination  and  organized  each 
country  with  its  own  n'sources.  There  is  no  reason  to  question  the 
sincerity  of  Bolivar’s  first  declarations  with  regard  to  the  national 
independence  and  institutions  of  Peru  merely  because,  under  the 
influence  of  later  events,  his  attitude  did  not  conform  with  his  earlier 
declarations.  The,  supposition  that  he  was  insincere — absurd  with 
respect  to  such  a '■‘nan  as  Bolivar — should  be  superseded  by  one  ex¬ 
plaining  the  declined  change  wrought  in  the  Liberator  by  his  trium¬ 
phant  career,  by  the  situation  throughout  the  continent,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  attitude  of  obsequiousness  and  absolute  submission  to  him 
on  the  part  of  the  liberated  nations.  It  may  bo  said  that  in  the  year 
1824  the  principles  of  well-organized  nationalistic  democracy  were 
still  uppermost  in  the  Liberator’s  mind.  Ilis  proclamations  regarding  . 
the  future  congress  in  Peru  which  should  establish  such  a  democracy, 
and  his  invitation  to  the  Congress  at  Panama,  called  to  realize 
continental  solidarity  without  hegemonies,  were  absolutely  sincere. 

The  year  1825,  however,  marked  a  fundamental  change  in  Bolivar’s 
attitude.  He  began  to  lose  his  insight  into  actual  conditions.  Con¬ 
sumed  by  an  urge  toward  heroic  action,  although  independence  had 
already  been  attained,  his  imagination  soared  at  the  prospect  of 
intervention  in  Buenos  Aires;  and  he  saw  imaginary  dangers  from 
Brazil  and  the  Holy  Alliance  at  the  very  time  when  England’s  atti¬ 
tude  and  the  new  policy  of  France  augured  an  epoch  of  tranquillity 
and  security.  At  times  the  dynamic  dreams  of  Alexander  or  Napo¬ 
leon  passed  through  his  mind;  he  longed  to  continue  the  epic;  he 
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himself  felt  that  he  had  been  born  not  for  organization  and  peace, 
but  for  unending  struggle.  Sucre  and  Santander  viewed  matters 
from  a  different  standpoint.  With  true  impartiality  they  counseled 
him,  particularly  in  order  not  to  imperil  the  stability  of  the  continent, 
against  intervention  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  urged  the  impc’rtance 
of  not  committing  an  act  of  aggression  against  Brazil,  who  wjs  sup¬ 
ported  at  the  moment  not  only  by  the  Holy  Alliance  but  also  b.v  Eng¬ 
land.  Santander  summoned  him  to  return  to  Colombia.  Bolivar’s 
dream  at  that  time  was  to  be  the  “arbiter  and  mediator  of  South 
America,”  as  his  letters  to  the  Vice  President  of  Colombia  reveal. 
Frank  revelations  of  genius!  Nevertheless,  he  yielded  to  reason, 
renouncing  intervention  in  Argentina  and  the  dream  of  war  against 
the  Brazilian  Empire.  Unfortunately,  upon  his  return  to  Lima,  the 
temptation  to  creative  action  took  new  form  under  the  influence  of 
his  surroundings  and  the  suggestion  of  sycophants  and  advisers. 
Bolivar  might  not  be  the  arbiter  and  mediator  of  South  America,  but 
he  could  assume  the  leadership  of  a  vast  federation  to  include  all  the 
countries  liberated  by  his  sword  from  the  Orinoco  to  the  Potosi! 
This  federation  was  not  to  be  a  monarchy  but  a  republic  headed, 
howev<*r,  by  a  president  holding  office  for  life.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unjust  than  to  judge  this  grandiose  plan  by  the  criterion  which 
is  applied  to  the  schemes  of  mediocre  political  figures.  The  project 
embodied  a  vision  inspired  by  genius,  in  keeping  with  the  heroic 
stature  of  its  author. 

However,  appreciation  of  vhe  aesthetic  grandeur  and  the  noble 
conception  of  that  federation  does  not  prevent  our  remarking  its  lack 
of  accord  with  the  sad  reality  of  the  moment.  In  the  first  place,  the 
idea  of  so  vast  a  nation  was  a  contradiction  of  BoHvar’s  former  ideas. 
He  had  said  in  the  Tjctter  to  a  (lentleman  of  Jamaica:  “A  state 
covering  too  great  a  territory,  either  in  itself  or  through  its  depend¬ 
encies,  falls  eventually  into  decadence  and  converts  its  free  institutions 
into  a  tyranny,  rela.xes  the  principles  which  should  preserve  it,  and 
ends  in  despotism.  A  great  monarchy  is  difficult  to  consolidate;  a 
great  republic,  impossible.”  That  impossilulity  he  would  have 
attempted  with  this  federation.  Moreover,  the  project  was  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  real  amphictyony  which  Bolivar  outlined  in  the 
letter  just  mentioned,  and  for  which  he  sent  out  the  famous  invitation 
in  1824.*  That  Bolivar  realized  this  is  further  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  project  of  the  Federation  of  the  Andes  appears  as  a  substitute 
for  the  C'ongress  of  Panama  in  a  memorandum  to  Pando.  The  plan, 
moreover,  was  contrary  to  the  strongly  nationalistic  sentiment  of  all 
sections  of  Spanish  America.  In  view  of  the  impossibility  of  achiev¬ 
ing  union  by  popular  ap|)roval,  the  |)rojected  federation  could  survive 
only  by  maintaining  a  strong  C’olombian  army  in  the  Peruvian  and 


•  See  page  1279. 
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Bolivian  provinces.  None  of  these  objections  nor  obstacles  deterred 
his  partisan  advisers.  And  Bolivar,  who  had  magnanimously 
resisted  the  advances  of  Paez,  Mosquera,  and  Flores  when  they  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  assume  a  crown,  accepted  in  the  main  the  plan  of 
Pando  and  of  Heres  for  establishing  the  Federation  of  the  Andes. 

The  so-called  Life-Term  Constitution  was  the  instrument  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  federation.  Bolivar  offered  it  to  Bolivia,  but  its  essential 
points  can  be  explained  only  by  its  possible  application  to  the  other 
nations  liberated  by  the  hero.  In  my  detailed  study  of  the  Life-Term 
Constitution,  I  have  attempted  to  prove  that  it  was  not  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  Bolivarian  political  philosophy,  but  rather,  in  a  way,  its 
rectification.  Undoubtedly  the  Life-Term  Constitution  was  based  on 
the  Napoleonic  constitutions  of  1808  and  1810,  for  it  reflects  the  mental 
attitude  of  democratic  imperialism.  Its  crux  is  the  permanence  in 
office  of  the  executive,  offset  hy  the  powers  of  the  electoral  bodies*  in 
political,  administrative,  and  even  ecclesiastical  appointments. 

Possible  or  impossible,  sincere  or  insincere,  the  Bolivian  project 
appeared  to  be,  from  the  point  of  view  of  political  thought,  an  attempt 
at  conciliating  incongruous  principles,  an  endeavor  to  establish  a  mi.xed 
system.  It  must  be  frankly  confessed  that  the  juxtaposition  of  an 
extreme  expression  of  the  principles  of  authority  (presidential  perma¬ 
nence  in  office)  and  of  democracy  (popular  participation  in  all  nomina¬ 
tions)  resulted  in  an  imperfect  conglomeration  rather  than  a  har¬ 
monious  whole. 

It  can  be  proved  from  Bolivar’s  own  words  that  his  purpose  was  to 
unite  radically  opposite  principles.  In  recommending  his  plan  to 
Paez,  he  said:  “Herein  are  contained  guaranties  of  permanence  and 
liberty,  of  equality  and  order.’’  Then  he  added  these  even  more 
significant  words:  “The  Constitution  of  Bolivia  includes  every  extreme 
and  every  good  point,  since  even  the  federalists  find  it  meets  most  of 
their  desires.” 

A  truly  composite  government  would  have  consisted  in  an  adjust¬ 
ment  between  the  two  elements;  authority  or  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  minority,  and  democracy  or  majority  rule,  to  create  a  coherent  and 
logical  organism.  But  Bolivar,  instead  of  seeking  such  a  formula,  as 
he  had  done  in  Angostura,  limited  himself  to  combining,  as  he  said, 
all  extremes.  From  the  principle  of  monarchy  he  took  the  element  of 
stability,  and  from  democracy,  electoral  power;  from  the  Unitarian 
system,  absolute  financial  centralization;  from  the  federal  regime, 
jiopular  participation  in  political  nominations;  from  the  oligarchy, 
the  life  tenure  of  the  censors;  and  from  the  plebiscitary  system,  the 
right  of  petition  and  that  of  legalizing  constitutional  reforms.  A  gen¬ 
uine  mixed  system  would  have  required  not  this  duality  of  extremes, 
hut  the  unity  of  a  mean  between  the  two.  Such  was  the  method 


•  Every  10  voters  were  to  elect  one  inemlier  of  the  ‘‘cueri>o  electoral.”— Eoitor. 
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BoHvar  followed  in  Angostura.  Between  the  extremes  of  an  executive 
power  permanent  and  hereditary,  and  one  transitory  and  cameral, 
he  there  evolved  the  unipersonal  presidency,  elective  and  for  a  long 
term.  Between  pure  oligarchy  and  the  Jacobin  regime  with  its  single 
assembly,  he  established  the  middle  course  of  the  sage  bicameral 
system,  with  an  elective  house  and  a  senate,  membership  in  which 
would  be  a  profession.  He  wished  membership  in  the  senate  to  be 
hereditary,  but  the  congress  of  that  time  made  it  of  life  tenure;  the 
senate  might  have  evolved  into  a  body  similar  to  a  corporation  or  guild. 
As  a  mean  between  the  absolute  centralism  of  the  N apoleonic  regime  and 
the  chaotic  federalism  of  the  first  years  of  the  revolution,  he  proposed 
a  system  of  efficient  political  unity  with  respect  for  municipal  auton¬ 
omy.  Accordingly,  in  the  political  constitution  proposed  at  Angostura 
there  w^ere  balanced  against  each  other  the  minority  and  the  majority, 
political  power  and  public  opinion,  stability  and  provision  for  change, 
because  no  one  element  was  carried  to  an  extreme. 

Such  a  combination  was  impossible  in  the  constitution  of  1826, 
which  emphasized  both  the  principle  of  authority  and  that  of  popu¬ 
lar  intervention.  The  Constitution  of  Angostura  created  a  stable 
executive  and  a  restricted  suffrage;  the  Bolivian  constitution,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  the  presidency  of  life  duration,  w'hile  amplifying 
the  basis  of  suffrage.  The  heart  of  the  Constitution  of  Angostura  w^as 
the  senate;  that  is,  a  permanent  collective  institution;  the  heart  of 
the  Life-Term  Constitution  was  the  presidency,  or  one  person.  The 
first  w'as  conducive  to  stable  equilibrium;  the  second,  to  a  hazardous 
situation,  vacillating  betw’een  despotism  and  chaos.  There  was,  then, 
a  radical  difference  between  the  two  constitutions,  the  difference  which 
lies  betw’een  a  conservative  republic  and  a  regime  tending  tow'ard 
democratic  imperialism.  For  this  reason  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how^ 
so  talented  a  commentator  as  Gil  Fortoul  can  say  that  the  Bolivian 
constitution  was  based  on  that  of  Angostura.^ 

The  best  criticism  which  can  be  made  of  the  former  was  written  by 
Bolivar  himself  in  an  attempt  to  justify  it; 

In  no  covenant  of  any  representative  government  do  I  see  so  much  >)opular 
liberty,  so  much  direct  participation  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  in  the  exi^rcise  of 
sovereignty,  and  so  much  strength  in  the  executive  power,  as  in  this  <iroject. 
Herein  are  united  all  the  attractions  of  federation,  all  the  solidity  of  central  gov¬ 
ernment,  all  the  stability  of  monarchical  governments.  All  interests  arif  inter¬ 
woven  and  all  guaranties  established. ‘ 

Bolivar  wished  to  accomplish  the  miracle  of  uniting  the  advai)t»iges 
of  all  systems,  and  w'hat  he  did  in  reality  was  to  unite  all  their  defects: 
The  absolutism  of  life  tenure,  the  demagogic  agitation  of  electoral 
assemblies,  the  drawbacks  of  both  centralism  and  federation. 


*  nistoria  Constitucional  de  Venezuela,  Vol.  I,  p.  456. 

>  Circular  a  los  Departamentos  del  Norte.  Villanueva;  “Iraperio  de  los  Andes.” 
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But  if  the  Life-Term  Constitution  presents  the  indisputable  d‘-;fects 
mentioned,  Bolivar’s  exposition  that  accompanied  it,  inferior  if-  cer¬ 
tain  respects  to  his  address  at  Angostura,  contains  nevertlWless 
admirable  arguments  concerning  the  impossibility  and  unsuitability 
of  the  monarchical  form  of  government  and  the  independence  of 
the  judicial  power.  “No  power  is  so  difficult  to  maintain  as  that  of  a 
new  prince.  If  Napoleon  could  not  maintain  himself  against  the 
league  of  republicans  and  aristocrats,  who  in  America  will  succeed  in 
founding  monarchies  upon  this  soil  aflame  with  the  bright  fires  of 
liberty!”  “The  true  liberal  constitution  is  known  by  its  civil  and 
criminal  codes;  and  the  most  terrible  tyranny  is  that  exercised  by 
the  courts  through  the  powerful  instrument  of  law.  The  judicial 
power  contains  the  measure  of  the  citizens’  good  or  ill;  and  if  .there  be 
liberty,  if  there  be  justice  in  the  republic,  they  are  dealt  by  thisfpower.” 

The  Life-Term  Constitution  was  applied  to  Bolivia  with  modifications 
which  diminished  its  defects;  later  it  was  imposed  upon  the  electoral 
colleges  of  Peru,  disregarding  the  congress  which  those  colleges  had 
elected  and  which  Bolivar  himself  had  convoked.  The  application  of 
the  new  charter  to  Colombia  necessarily  presented  greater  difficulties, 
since  the  constitution  of  Ciicuta  had  been  in  force  there  since  1821. 
.\lthough  shaken  by  the  insurrt‘ction  of  Paez,  the  Colombian  organ¬ 
ization  still  manifested  powerful  vitality.  The  historian  .nust  regret¬ 
fully  confess,  in  view  of  overwhelming  documentary  'j'’’idence,  that 
Bolivar  at  first  accepted  the  idea  of  a  popular  vi<t'',  (revolution 
from  above),  to  extend  the  new  constitution  to  his  nat/\^  land. 

The  most  interesting  correspondence  in  the  hist"^-.'i  of  political 
thought  in  America  had  preceded  this  movement.  Iivthe  years  1825 
and  1826,  in  letters  which  are  documents  of  suprcine  importance, 
Bolivar  and  Santander  discussed  the  constitutional  vroblem.  Inde¬ 
pendence  was  won,  Spain  conquered  and  powerless,  the  Holy  Alliance 
held  in  check  by  England;  but  how  were  strong  mil  stable  govern¬ 
ments  to  be  established  in  America,  convulsed  by  15  years  of  a  warfare 
which  had  destroyed  economic  foundations,  ovort.urned  the  social 
structure,  and  almost  annihiliated  a  generation?  The  church  had 
joined  the  move nent  late;  property  was  half  de;jtroyed;  the  middle 
class  was  as  far  as  in  the  colonial  epoch,  or?  farther,  from  free 
lalmr;  and  the  fatal  Iberian  individualism  had ’been  intensified  bj’ 
military  enterprises  and  an  environment  of  continuous  heroism. 
Bolivar  thought  that  the  Constitution  of  ('(ic.uta,  and  even  more, 
the  Peruvian  Constitution  of  1823,  providin;;  lor  congresses  elected 
by  the  conventional  popular  suffrage  and  >ith  interventionist  or 
sovereign  tendencies,  carried  the  seed  of  the  perpetuation  of  anarchy; 
he  wished  to  replace^this  figment  of  constitutionality  by  the  reality 
of  a  strong  and  stable  government  based  upon  personal  influence 
and  inspired  by  a  lofty  ideal  of  political  nu>r>llity.  Bolivar  trusted  m 
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men;  Santander  in  institutions.  Bolivar  desired  free  creative  action, 
Santander,  continuity  and  reform  within  the  existing  structure. 
Bolivar  believed  that  legalistic  structure  was  an  obstacle  to  well- 
considered  personal  action;  Santander  held  that  personal  prestige 
and  initiative  could  consolidate  and  bring  efficiency  to  established 
institutions.  It  must  be  confessed  that  in  this  discussion  between 
Bolivar  with  his  flashes  of  genius  and  the  unquestionably  talented 
Colombian  Vice  President,  it  w'as  the  latter  who  was  right,  and  to  such 
a  degree  that  Bolivar  had  to  yield  before  the  evidence,  and  give  up  his 
plan  for  having  a  popular  vote.  Upon  returning  to  Colombia,  he  did 
not  assume  the  dictatorship  offered  him  in  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
Guayaquil  and  Quito,  but  declared  his  allegiance  to  the  constitution 
of  1821,  only  stating  the  necessity  of  refonnand  thus  giving  the  Life- 
Term  Constitution  the  status  of  a  mere  personal  project  or  opinion. 
Bolivar  not  only  changed  his  mind  on  this  point ;  he  also  comprehended 
that  the  Federation  of  the  Andes  was  out  of  the  question,  and  in  an 
admirable  letter  to  Santa  Cruz,  which  contains  his  confession  of  faith 
as  a  nationalist,  he  advises  the  latter  to  follow  an  exclusively  Peruvian 
policy. 

The  national  crisis  produced  by  the  revolt  of  Paez  was  settled, 
thanks  to  Bolivar’s  personal  influence,  by  adopting  a  compromise 
which  practically  made  Venezuela  a  political  unit  within  Greater 
Colombia.  The  Constitution  of  Ciicuta,  although  somewhat  battered, 
was  still  in  force.  The  course  proposed  by  Santander  had  triumphed, 
but  he  had  lost  his  influence.  Paez  was  in  control  of  Venezuela, 
while  Bolivar  assumed  the  presidency  in  New  Granada.  Then 
political  events  took  another  interesting  turn.  The  amendment  of 
the  constitution  now  was  not  to  be  demanded  by  Bolivar  alone  on 
account  of  the  necessities  of  greater  centralization  and  efficiency,  but 
also  by  Santander  himself  who,  in  this  ironic  political  game,  sought 
amendment  in  the  name  of  greater  liberty  and  the  federation  of  which 
he  had  lieen  a  sworn  enemy  all  his  life.  The  Constitution  of  Ciicuta 
was  thus  attacked  from  the  right  as  well  as  from  the  left.  Instead  of 
the  necessary  cooperation,  there  appeared  the  most  lamentable  per¬ 
sonal  quarrels  which  were  insincerely  rationalized  in  opposing  schools 
of  thought,  making  impossible  that  patient  labor  of  the  adjusting  and 
amending  of  existing  institutions  in  which  true  political  progress 
consists.  But  legality  and  institutionality  were  more  real  than  had 
lieen  believed.  There  was  room  in  popular  opinion  only  for  the  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  almost  unanimously  desired.  Ignoring  the 
limit  set  by  the  Constitution  of  Cucuta  itself  within  which  it  might 
be  amended,  a  special  assembly  to  bring  about  the  desired  reform 
was  convoked.  Such  was  the  Convention  of  Ocana. 

The  principal  problem  confronting  this  assembly  was  more  than  a 
simple  political  reform,  for  it  involved  a  more  profound  problem. 
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At  bottom,  the  constitutional  crisis  of  Colombia  was  a  conflict  of 
nationalities;  ever  since  his  sojourn  in  Jamaica,  Bolivar  had  seen 
with  the  clarity  of  genuis  that  New  Granada  and  Venezuela  consti¬ 
tuted  distinct  national  individualities.  Neither  military  coopera¬ 
tion,  nor  the  prestige  of  Colombian  arms,  nor  even  the  personality  of 
the  Liberator  himself,  had  sufficed  to  surmount  differences  of  a 
geographical  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  a  certain  racial  nature,  and 
create  the  psychology  of  national  unity.  Sober  judgment  evidently 
brought  Bolivar  to  accept  the  fact  of  the  separation,  which  he  had 
himself  sanctioned  by  creating  heads  of  government  for  Quito  and 
Venezuela.  But  this  rational  and  realistic  solution  was  combated, 
on  the  right,  by  the  centralism  of  the  exaggeratedly  Bolivarian  faction 
and,  on  the  left,  by  the  federalism  and  radicalism  of  the  Liberator’s 
enemies.  What  was  Bolivar’s  own  attitude  toward  this  problem? 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  a  concrete  Bolivarian  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  for  that  period,  as  can  be  done  for  the  years  1810,  1812,  1815, 
and  1819.  It  was  the  period  of  grievous  vacillations  on  the  part  of 
the  Liberator.  The  gravity  of  the  political  problem  facing  Spanish 
America  presented  itself  in  tragic  guise  to  Bolivar’s  spirit.  It  might 
well  be  said  that  he  was  the  new  Kant  of  politics,  discovering  and 
pointing  out  alarming  conflicts:  between  continental  solidarity  and 
the  principle  of  nationalism,  lietween  the  democratic  ideal  and  that 
of  a  stable  and  progressive  government ;  between  the  ideal  of  political 
and  cultural  equality  and  racial  differences;  between  the  cultural 
bond  with  utterly  reactionary  peoples  such  as  France  and  Spain 
and  the  economic  and  political  link  with  peoples  of  different  culture 
and  religion. 

Did  Bolivar  at  this  tragic  period  find  the  solution  to  these  problems? 
Did  his  spirit  adhere  to  a  given  formula  with  his  early  firmness, 
faith,  and  resolution?  I’miuestionably,  no.  At  bottom  the  Libera¬ 
tor’s  attitude  was  one  of  complete  pessimism.  Only  in  his  doubts 
do  we  find  anything  constant — his  consciousness  of  a  mission  to 
perform,  his  duty  to  attempt  a  solution,  and  the  momentary  revival 
of  the  heroic  impulse  to  accomplish.  We  have  numerous  proofs  in 
Bolivar’s  correspondence  of  his  state  of  mind.  The  phrase  which  he 
repeated  frequently,  “Everything  is  bad  and  everything  is  worse,’’ 
reflects  the  dilemma  which  he  felt  inherent  in  the  problem  facing 
('olombia.  His  sympathies  inclined  him  to  preserve  the  national 
unity  by  a  strong  and  independent  government,  but  he  knew  such 
a  solution  to  be  impossible.  There  remained  only  the  peaceful 
separation  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada,  which  might  be  linked 
by  a  federative  bond  or  the  old  federalist  program  of  1811.  His 
work  was  destroyed  in  either  case.  From  time  to  time  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  facts  reassc-rtod  itself,  and  he  counseled  his  friends  to 
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support  the  separation  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada.  But  they 
resisted  the  idea,  invoking  the  glory  of  the  Liberator.  Rather  than 
accept  a  constitution  which  would  not  give  Colombia  the  strong  and 
independent  executive  which  Bolivar  advocated,  his  partisans  pre¬ 
ferred  to  withdraw  from  the  convention,  leaving  it  without  a  quorum. 
The  semblance  of  constitutionality  which  had  been  successfully  main¬ 
tained  was  thereby  broken,  and  Bolivar,  heeding  the  summons  of  the 
people,  assumed  the  dictatorship.  This  did  not  mean  an  arbitrary 
regime,  nor  that  the  situation  would  he  permanent.  Bolivar  himself 
dictated  a  decree  preparatory  to  making  at  the  opportune  moment 
that  appeal  to  the  will  of  the  people  which  should  decide  the  Republic’s 
destinies. 

In  spite  of  the  attempt  on  his  life  in  September,  various  abortive 
insurrections  and,  finally,  the  war  with  Peru,  Bolivar  did  not  change 
his  plans,  but  decided  to  call  a  conference  to  decide  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  issuing  a  summons  for  the  election  of  Congress  to  meet  in  1830. 
The  proposal  reveals  the  depth  of  Bolivar’s  conviction  that  the  only 
way  to  decide  upon  the  definitive  form  of  government  was  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  will  of  the  people.  It  is  nevertheless  evident  that  that 
proposal  complicated  and  precipitated  the  political  crisis  which  the 
dictatorship  coidd  not  resolve  and  had  barely  been  able  to  postpone. 
While  Bolivar’s  partisans  found  no  means  of  salvation  other  than  the 
establishment  of  a  monarchy  to  be  headed  by  a  European  prince  after 
the  Liberator’s  death,  the  liberals  revived  with  renewed  intensity  the 
federalist  program,  in  conjunction  with  the  separatist  idea,  or  the 
division  of  New  Granada  and  Venezuela. 

Bolivar  himself,  convinced  of  the  inevitable  downfall  of  the  dictator¬ 
ship  and  the  impossibility  of  a  total  consolidation  of  government, 
thought  rescue  lay  in  English  support  and  an  English  protectorate, 
(’olombia’s  death  throes  coincided  with  the  waning  of  the  Liberator’s 
physical  and  moral  strength  and  with  the  spiritual  throes  which  pre¬ 
ceded  his  end.  His  deep  pessimism  included  not  merely  Colombia 
but  the  whole  of  South  America.  Beyond  question,  the  Liberator’s 
deepest  desire  was  for  voluntary  exile  and  liberation  from  his  impossible 
task.  But  he  could  neither  flee  from  nor  abandon  his  country.  His 
remaining  in  Colombia  can  never  he  explained  as  motivated  by  vidgar 
ambition,  for  in  that  case  it  would  have  been  accompanied  by  that 
substitrition  for  the  faith  of  genius  which  is  the  illusion  of  the  mediocre. 
Bolivar  was  the  conscious  victim  of  an  historic  mission.  While 
Rivadavia  resigned  the  presideney  in  El  Blata,  and  ceased  to  exeeute 
the  constitution  of  182()  in  the  hope  iif  a  reaction  which  never  came, 
Bolivar,  without  hope,  strove  to  the  very  end.  It  can  not  be  said 
that  during  this  period  Bolivar  had  a  truly  eonstructive  philosophy; 
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although  maintaining  his  theoretical  adherence  to  a  strong  centralized 
government,  his  words  were  rather  criticisms  of  solutions  proposed  by 
his  adversaries,  the  defects  of  the  Constitution  of  Ciicuta,  and  the 
errors  committed  in  its  application. 

The  most  important  document  of  this  period  is  undoubtedly  his 
letter  to  O’Leary  of  October  13,  1829,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
political  testament.  Here  he  reiterated  with  renewed  energy  his 
objections  to  the  project  for  a  monarchy,  in  which,  as  Samper  has 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  Minister  Vergara  himself,  Bolivar  had  no 
part  whatever;  he  refuted  in  its  turn  the  unsuitability  of  the  life-term 
presidency,  foreseeing  the  chaos  w’hich  w'ould  ensue  upon  his  death; 
and,  finally,  he  advised  the  friendly  separation  of  Venezuela  and  New' 
Granada,  as  he  had  suggested,  notw'ithstanding  the  protest  of  his 
friends,  during  the  Convention  of  Ocana.  Unfortunately,  that 
suggestion  came  too  late;  it  might  perhaps  have  preserved,  through  a 
federal  relationship,  the  e.xistence  of  Greater  Colombia. 

When  the  Congress  of  1830  convened,  Bolivar  left  the  solution  of 
the  political  problem  entirely  in  its  hands,  and,  for  the  first  time 
during  his  long  career,  refrained  from  presenting  a  program  of  his  own. 
To  what  w'as  this  negative  attitude  due?  Did  he  respect  the  ability 
of  that  assembly,  in  which  the  first  minds  of  the  nation  met,  or  did  he 
completely  lack  faith  in  every  solution?  The  only  thing  certain  is 
that  one  definite  deduction  may  he  made  from  this  attitude  on  Boli¬ 
var’s  part.  In  convoking  an  assembly  elected  with  all  freedom  and 
good  judgment,  and  in  placing  the  destiny  of  the  country  absolutely 
in  its  hands,  Bolivar  show'ed  that  he  had  not  lost  his  old  criterion 
regarding  the  will  of  the  nation. 

Having  examined  the  Liberator’s  ideas  during  the  principal  passages 
of  his  life,  let  us  try  to  summarize  them  briefly.  Unquestionably, 
one  must  clearly  differentiate  the  following  stages  of  Bolivar’s  political 
philosophy:  First,  that  of  the  radical  or  demagogic  propagandist 
whose  program  w'as  the  destruction  of  the  old  regime  and  a  definite 
break  with  Spain;  second,  that  of  the  revolutionary  leader  w'ho 
advocated  a  strong  and  stable  Unitarian  government  to  win  the 
military  conflict;  third,  that  of  the  statesman  who  applied  the  same 
principles  of  unity,  stability,  and  efficiency  to  the  definitive  political 
organization  of  a  conservative  republic,  administered  by  an  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  41ite;  fourth,  that  of  the  victor  in  the  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  desirous  of  forming  a  vaster  national  entity  from  the 
different  nations  which  he  had  called  into  being,  a  government  based 
on  a  semifederal  and  semidemocratic  imperialism,  showing  unques¬ 
tionable  Napoleonic  influence;  fifth,  that  of  the  statesman  who,  facing 
the  complexities  of  the  political  problem  and  of  the  continued  existence 
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of  Greater  Colombia,  hesitated  between  a  conservative  centralized 
republic  under  a  vigorous  executive,  and  the  fonnation  of  separate 
governments  in  the  respective  historic  national  nuclei,  which  together 
would  form  a  simple  federation;  sixth,  that  of  the  dictator  who 
attempted  to  preserve  national  unity,  and  who,  convinced  of  the 
transitoriness  of  this  form  of  government,  placed  upon  the  will  of  the 
people  the  responsibility  for  deciding  its  destinies. 

Enlightened  and  impartial  analysis  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
five  of  these  six  stages  have  several  characteristics  in  common,  with 
differences  of  emphasis  and  circumstance:  Nationalism,  republican¬ 
ism,  respect  for  the  will  of  the  people,  unitarianism,  a  professional 
and  independent  congress,  administrative  discipline,  efficiency,  and 
order,  independence  of  the  judicial  power,  importance  of  cultural, 
ethical,  and  religious  factors,  stability  of  institutions,  and  continental 
solidarity.  Such  is  the  essence  of  Bolivar’s  thought. 


THE  STAND.MtD  OF  PIZARRO 

The  Jiamior  with  which  tho  Spaniards  under  I’irarro  made  their  entrance  into  Cuico,  the  ancient 
capital  of  tho  Incas,  on  November  16,  I.SSS,  was  olTere<t  to  (leneral  Sucre  after  his  victory  at 
Ayacucho.  Ue  gave  it  to  Bolivar,  who  pres<>nle<l  it  to  the  city  of  Caracas.  There  this  historic  relic 
may  still  be  seen  in  tho  Hall  of  the  Municipal  Council. 


BOLIVAR 

By  Jos£  Enrique  Rod6 

Great  in  thought,  great  in  action,  great  in  glory,  great  in  mis- 
L  fortune,  great  enough  to  ennoble  the  base  residue  which  remains 
in  the  soul  of  even  the  great,  and  great  in  suffering,  in  abandonment 
and  death,  the  tragic  expiation  of  greatness.  There  are  many  human 
lives  of  more  perfect  harmony,  of  a  purer  ethical  or  esthetic  value; 
few,  however,  present  so  consistent  a  character  of  greatness  and 
strength;  few  so  imperiously  captivate  the  heroic  imagination. 

When  one  considers  that  superb  incarnation  of  original  energy 
against  the  background  of  his  environment  and  his  epoch  one  feels 
that  all  the  spontaneity  that  had  been  repressed,  all  the  light  and 
color  that  had  been  dulled,  during  10  generations  of  passive  existence 
under  the  colonial  yoke  were  concentrated  and  fully  requited  in  one 
individual  life  and  consciousness.  (Jenius  in  its  infinite  potentialities 
is  ever  present  in  human  society  as  the  thunderbolt  is  hidden  in  the 
bosom  of  the  cloud,  ready  for  action  at  the  appointed  time.  Only  an 
initial  stimulus  is  necessary  to  release  such  genius  and  start  it  on  its 
untrammeled  course;  but  this  stimidus  destiny  reserves  to  itself  until 
the  fateful  hour  when  the  need  of  societ}’^  claims  the  revivifying 
impulse.  i 

A  long  succession  of  generations  may  pass  without  providing  a  task 
worthy  of  this  extraordinary  power  that  sleeps  veiled  in  common 
forms;  and  when,  in  the  preordained  generation,  the  culmination  of  an 
aspiration,  the  maturity  of  a  need,  create  the  propitious  occasion,  the 
response  to  the  silent  call  often  comes  from  a  life  which,  in  ignorance 
of  its  hidden  riches,  has  begun  to  develop  in  a  direction  other  than  that 
which  is  to  lead  to  its  glorious  transfiguration. 

Somewhat  of  this  sudden  exaltation  may  he  found  in  the  heroic 
qualities  of  Bolfvar.  From  the  time  he  became  conscious  of  the 
world,  he  beheld  the  revolution  approaching  and  shared  the  longings 
that  were  preparing  it  in  the  secret  tumult  of  men’s  minds;  hut  this 
vague  stirring  of  his  spirit  left  no  impress  on  an  adolescence  which, 
in  its  outward  expression  and  form,  differed  from  what  would  natur¬ 
ally  be  sought  as  the  harbinger  of  supreme  powers  of  action.  His 
first  dream  was  of  beauty,  magnificence,  and  pleasure.  If  history 
had  chanced  to  choose  an  hour  of  emancipation  outside  his  epoch,  he 
would  have  lived  the  life  of  a  grand  seignior,  cultured  and  animated, 
which  offered  him  between  journeys  the  peace  of  his  hacienda  of 
San  Mateo  and  the  courtly  and  academic  society  of  colonial  Caracas. 
1.390 
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Some  spark  from  the  soul  of  Alcibiades  seems  to  have  been  reflected 
in  the  metal  of  the  young  and  pleasure-loving  patrician,  unconscious 
possessor  of  the  flame  of  genius,  in  whom  the  atmosphere  of  Europe, 
alight  with  the  fire  of  the  first  Napoleonic  wars,  aroused  a  passion 
for  political  liberty — a  manifestation  of  superiority  and  nobility, 
classic  in  tone  and  essentially  hostile  to  any  demagogic  and  vulgar 
tendency.  He  had  until  that  moment  given  no  promise  of  glory,  but 
he  showed  the  superficial  brilliancy  that  simulates  it.  The  glamor 
that  shone  round  his  youth  arose  from  the  luster  of  his  birth,  the 
vastness  of  his  patrimony,  all  his  gifts  of  intelligence  and  courtliness, 
set  off  by  a  rare  literary  taste  and  a  passion  for  fine  living. 

This  first  expression  of  his  personality  did  not  disappear  entirely 
with  the  revelation  of  the  hitherto  unfathomed  depths  of  his  soul. 
An  sesthete,  as  Plato  has  been  called  and  as  many  men  might  be 
classed,  he  did  not  lose  that  character  after  genius  lifted  him  to  the 
heights;  a  hero,  he  i)ossessed  an  heroic  elegance,  concerned  himself 
with  courtly  gestures,  a  noble  hearing  and  gallant,  imposing  attitudes 
which  may  seem  histrionic  to  those  who  do  not  fully  comprehend  his 
personality;  hut  this  is  a  trait  which  spontaneously  and  harmoniously 
complements  the  active  character  of  those  men  in  whom  military 
genius,  because  of  its  visionary  and  creative  purpose,  is  akin  to 
artistic  genius  and  partakes  of  its  nature.  Has  not  Taine,  with  keen 
])sychological  analysis,  compared  the  sword  of  Napoleon  to  the  chisel 
of  Michelangelo  as  instruments  of  the  same  sovereign  skill,  employed 
by  one  on  insensible  marble  and  by  the  other  on  anguished  human 
beings? 

So  he  appears  from  the  day  he  sealed  his  espousal  with  the  cause 
that  had  already  enamored  and  stirred  him.  Passing  though  Rome, 
he  ascended  to  the  solitude  of  the  Aventine  as  if  iinpelled  by  his 
tutelary  genius,  and  beheld  outspread  below,  a  vast  sea  of  reminders 
of  freedom  and  greatness:  as  if  speaking  to  the  Sjurit  of  Antiquity, 
he  vowed  to  liberate  a  world.  So  he  appears  later  in  Caracas  when, 
amid  the  terror  of  an  eartlupiake  that  shattered  the  city  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  revolution,  he  stood  strong  and  undaunted  above  the 
ruins  of  the  church  of  San  Jacinto  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  terrified 
throng,  uttered  the  splendid  words,  “If  nature  opposes  us  we  shall 
fight  and  vampush  her!  ”  Beside  this  the  famous  ejaculation  of 
Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  is  but  feeble. 

Whether  in  the  midst  of  battle  or  tasting  the  triumphs  of  victory, 
whether  entering  cities,  exercising  high  office  or  taking  part  in  festive 
rejoicings,  he  always  displayed  the  same  instinctive  feeling  which  we 
may  call  the  plastic  sense  of  heroism  and  glory.  While  directing 
the  feverish  activity  of  relentless  war  there  was  still  room  in  his 
imagination  to  pay  solemn  honor  to  the  memory  and  example  of  his 
21141)-  .'to-  Hull.  VJ  -  14 
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comrades.  Like  a  pagan  rite  was  the  imposing  procession  that  bore 
the  heart  of  Girardot,  in  an  urn  guarded  by  a  military  escort,  from 
El  B4rbula,  the  scene  of  that  hero’s  death,  to  Caracas. 

In  the  memory  of  his  contemporaries  was  indelibly  engraved  the 
classic  majesty  of  port  and  gesture  with  which  he  entered  the  session 
of  the  first  assembly  after  Colombia  had  been  constituted,  there  to 
resign  the  Presidency.  In  the  presence  of  mighty  and  majestic 
phenomena  of  the  material  world  he  e.xperienced  a  sort  of  emulation 
that  impelled  him  to  become  a  part  of  the  imposing  spectacle  and  to 
dominate  it  as  the  protagonist.  In  his  ascent  of  Chimborazo,  which 
he  interpreted  in  an  extravagant  but  sincere  rhetorical  outburst 
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called  “The  Rhapsody,”  we  see  above  everything  else  his  pride  in 
ascending,  in  treading  the  brow  of  the  colossus,  in  climbing  higher 
than  La  CVmdamine  or  than  Humboldt,  to  an  altitude  where  no  foot 
had  trod  before  him. 

At  another  time  he  visited  the  Falls  of  Tequendama,  to  admire  their 
sublimity.  There,  his  spirit  at  one  with  nature,  he  seemed  filled  with 
a  Dionysian  exaltation.  In  the  middle  of  the  torrent,  at  the  very 
point  where  it  plunges  downward,  there  is  a  rock  as  far  from  the  edge 
as  a  man  can  leap.  Without  removing  his  boots  with  their  iron-shod 
heels,  Bolivar  sprang  onto  that  stone  polished  smooth  by  the  spray, 
and  stood  erect  upon  it  as  upon  a  pedestal,  undizzied  above  the 
yawning  horror  of  the  abyss.  .  .  . 
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His  plans  were  all  inspiration;  his  work  all  rapture.  His  spirit 
was  one  of  those  revealing  the  presence  of  that  mysterious  mode 
of  thought  and  action  which,  eluding  the  consciousness  of  its  possessor 
and  elevating  its  effects  far  above  the  scope  of  deliberate  and  prudent 
intention,  links  the  highest  works  of  man  with  that  blind  instinctive 
force  that  shapes  the  architecture  of  the  honeycomb,  guides  the 
bird  in  its  .light,  and  gives  sureness  to  the  claw  of  the  beast.  So  in 
victory  he  was  served  by  his  sudden  conception,  his  brilliant  and  cer¬ 
tain  e.xecution;  and  in  defeat,  by  a  kind  of  .\ntaean  quality,  which 
no  other  hero  had  ever  shown  to  so  great  a  degree,  a  strange  capacity 
by  virtue  of  which,  the  more  severe  and  prostrating  his  fall,  the 
mightier  he  became.  He  was  invigorated,  too,  by  adversity  and 
opprobrium,  not  as  a  result  of  the  lessons  learned  by  experience  but 
as  the  instinctive  and  immediate  reaction  of  a  nature  which  thereby 
obeyed  the  law  of  its  own  being.  As  a  warrior  he  is  characterized  by 
this  trait.  The  Spanish  general  Morillo  pointed  this  out  in  a  few 
words:  “More  to  be  feared  in  defeat  than  in  victory.” 

His  campaigns  were  not  the  gradual  and  systematic  result  of  fore¬ 
thought  and  reflection;  they  did  not  proceed  step  by  step,  consoli¬ 
dating  and  assuring  what  had  already  been  gained,  and  limiting  daring 
designs  by  a  judicious  estimate  of  strength.  They  were,  so  to  speak, 
tremendous  onslaughts,  like  gigantic  waves  alternating  in  unequal 
rhythm  with  downfalls  and  defeats  no  less  violent  and  frightful,  the 
apparently  successful  effort  suddenly  collapsing,  soon  to  revive  else¬ 
where  in  a  different  form  and  with  greater  force,  until  a  more  powerful 
or  skillful  offensive  became  irresistible;  and  then  victory,  gaining 
momentum,  grew  and  spread  like  the  waters  of  a  flood,  and  each 
peak  of  the  Andes  marked  a  new  triumph. 

No  one  has  experienced  more  often  and  in  less  time  the  alternation 
of  apparently  final  victory  and  its  corresponding  honors  with  annihila¬ 
tion  and  a  loss  of  prestige  impossible,  in  others’  eyes,  of  recovery.  The 
unsuccessful  and  proscribed  revolutionary,  lacking  renown  and  mate¬ 
rial  resources,  soared  in  a  moment  to  the  pinnacle  of  military  fame  and 
leadership  in  that  astounding  campaign  of  1813  which  he  began  at  the 
head  of  half  a  thousand  men;  in  little  more  than  a  hundred  days  of 
triumphant  daring  he  proceedeil  from  the  .Vndine  slopes  of  New 
Granada  to  the  Palace  of  the  (\iptains  General  in  Caracas,  where,  in 
addition  to  transient  honors  and  powers,  he  added  forever  to  his  name 
the  title  of  Liberator. 

I^ess  than  year  later  he  was  a  fugitive  on  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  forsaken  and  denied  by  his  own;  all  his  glory  had  seemingly 
turned  to  ashes,  nor  did  it  save  him  from  angry  accusations  and 
ungrateful  insults.  Hut  when  they  sought  the  place  where  he  had 
gone  to  hide  his  humiliation,  he  appeared  again  in  high  place,  guiding 
the  helm  of  New  Grana<la  in  her  need — entering  Bogota  with  liberty 
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in  his  train  as  formerly  he  had  entered  Caracas.  .  .  .  Yet  hardly 

had  this  page  been  turned  when  he  was  again  flouted  and  forced  to 
leave  in  the  hands  of  an  obscure  rival  the  armies  with  which  he  was 
preparing  to  enter  Venezuela.  His  ne.xt  reappearance  was  in  Haiti, 
whence,  with  the  same  purpose,  he  set  out  in  command  of  an  e.xpe- 
dition  that  twice  disembarked  on  the  mainland,  only  to  be  twice 
repulsed,  the  second  time  with  new  sacrifice  of  his  power  and  credit, 
accompanied  by  the  insults  of  the  crowd  and  the  arrogance  of  ambi¬ 
tious  emulation. 

But  his  inherent  natural  authority  was  as  irresistible  as  all  forces 
of  nature,  and  it  was  but  a  short  time  before  the  outcry  was  silenced, 
his  rivals  recognized  and  obeyed  him,  and  the  destiny  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  was  again  under  his  control,  from  La  Guayana,  where  Piar  had 
secured  support  for  future  campaigns,  to  the  plains  of  the  Apure, 
where  Paez’s  bands  were  active.  He  established  a  government, 
warred,  suppressed  insubordinate  patriots;  adversity  pursued  him 
relentlessly  at  La  Puerta,  at  Ortiz,  at  the  Rincon  de  los  Toros;  and 
one  night,  after  his  latest  defeat,  he  fled,  a  man  with  neither  com¬ 
panion  nor  horse,  to  the  security  of  the  forest  depths  until,  by  the 
light  of  dawn,  he  could  gather  an  escort  of  scattered  cavalrymen  and 
set  out  on  his  way. 

It  was  Bolivar,  who,  without  army  or  authority,  marched  forward 
to  forge  for  himself  a  new  authority  and  a  new  army.  He  was  not 
long  in  securing  both ;  his  authority  was  strengthened  by  the  sanction 
of  an  assembly  that  set  on  him  the  seal  of  constitutional  approval; 
and  his  army  was  better  disciplined  and  organi.'.ed  than  any  he  had 
heretofore  commanded.  .  .  . 

This  was  the  moment  when  his  steadfast  faith  was  to  subdue  the 
inequalities  of  fate  and  bind  them  to  him  with  unshakable"  loyalty. 
His  prophetic  genius  showed  him  that  the  outcome  of  the  revolution 
would  be  assured  by  the  reconquest  of  New  Granada.  To  reconquer 
New  Granada  it  was  necessary  to  scale  the  Andes  and  cross  broad 
marshes  and  torrential  rivers;  this  diflicult  enterprise  had  to  be  under¬ 
taken  in  the  depths  of  winter  and  with  an  army  little  short  of  naked. 
The  crossing  of  other  mountains  may  have  been  more  ably  executed 
or  characterized  by  more  e.xemplary  strategy;  none  has  been  more 
audacious,  none  so  heroic  and  epic.  Twenty-live  hundred  men 
climbed  the  eastern  steeps  of  the  cordillera  and  down  the  western 
slopes  toiled  a  lesser  numb(*r  of  speetters — the  specters  of  those  who 
had  been  strong  in  body  ami  spirit,  for  the  weak  remained  behind  in 
the  snow,  in  the  rushing  streams,  on  the  heights  where  the  air  is  too 
rare  for  man. 

With  these  men  who  were  but  shadows,  the  victory  of  BoyacA,  was 
won  and  the  way  opened  to  the  plateau  where  ('olombia  was  to  estab¬ 
lish  her  capital;  returning  from  the  plateau,  the  battle  of  (-arabobo 


was  foii}?ht  and  the  way  opened  to  Caracas  on  the  east.  From  that 
moment,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
Spanish  domination  was  over,  a  domination  maintained  by  Spanish 
troops  and  not,  as  in  other  regions,  by  conscripted  natives.  After 
the  vicissitudes  of  that  war  of  agonizing  uncertainty,  Victory,  sub¬ 
dued  and  propitiated,  stretched  out  her  arms  to  the  south,  to  smile 
upon  the  union  of  the  northern  forces  with  the  troops  surging  over 
the  Argentine  Andes  and  heralding  their  progress  by  the  triumphant 
and  resounding  reveilles  of  Chacabuco  and  Maipo.  Greater  Colom¬ 
bia  had  completed  her  frontiers,  after  bringing  the  volcanoes  of  Ecua¬ 
dor  under  “the  rainbow  banner;”  she  was  forever  free. 

But  Bolivar  had  still  to  fight  for  America,  which  was  even  more  his 
fatherland  than  Colombia.  San  Martin  was  his  peer,  laurel  for  laurel. 
The  glory  of  what  remained  to  be  done  was  not  an  ambition  that 
could  be  shared.  When  the  time  came  to  determine  which  of  the 
two  was  to  enjoy  it,  the  consciousness  of  superiority  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  loyal  and  noble  recognition  of  that  fact  on  the  other,  were 
enough.  Bolivar  was  to  bring  to  a  glorious  end  the  campaigns  of 
the  south  ns  he  had  those  of  the  north;  and  as  he  had  entered  Bogota, 
Caracas,  and  Quito,  so  did  he  enter  Lima,  Cuzco,  and  La  Paz,  the 
Liberator  of  America.  The  last  Spanish  army,  great  in  numbers  and 
strength,  prepared  to  meet  his  advance;  while  he  was  training  his 
forces,  he  fell  ill,  and  as  he  lay  in  pain  he  heard  some  one  inipiiring  of 
him:  “What  will  you  do  now?”  “Triumph,”  he  answered,  with 
Spartan  simplicity. 

And  triumph  he  did.  Crossing,  as  on  the  eve  of  Boyaca,  the  high 
passes  of  the  .Vndes  where  the  condor  soars,  he  repeated  that  victory 
at  Junfn;  and  with  the  impetus  of  Junfn  he  won,  through  Sucre,  at 
.Vyacucho — Ayachucho,  where  14  Spanish  generals  surrendered  with 
their  swords  Spain’s  title  to  that  fabulous  estate  which  Columbus 
three  hundred  years  before  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella. 

The  work  of  Bolfvar  was  finished,  but  still  he  was  filled  with  aspira¬ 
tions  and  heroic  longings.  The  hero  dreamed  of  something  more — to 
reach  the  banks  of  La  Plata,  where  a  people  wrested  from  the  com¬ 
munity  that  triumphed  at  .\yacucho  still  sulfered  beneath  the  buixlen 
«)f  compiest,  and  to  be  their  liberator  as  well;  to  roll  back  the  imperial 
hosts  to  the  very  ca|)ital  of  Brazil;  to  found  there  a  republic;  then, 
ascending  the  Amazon,  as  .Me.xander  ascended  the  mysterious  rivers 
of  the  Orient,  to  close  this  immense  eircle  of  glory  on  the  soil  of 
Cohunbia;  then  to  preside  over  an  amphictyonic  assembly  at  Panama, 
which,  in  complete  harmony  with  him,  should  perpetuate  his  work, 
lie  aspired  to  even  more,  to  liberate  the  enslaved  Philippines,  the 
.\ntilles,  the  (’anaries,  even  the  laml  of  his  forefathers — to  Old  Spain 
itself  he  longed  to  bring  liberty  and  the  Republic  which  ho  had  led 
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to  triumph  in  America.  But  the  fatality  of  circumstances  in  America 
made  his  dream  impossible  of  realization;  his  action  was  circum¬ 
scribed  by  the  limits  of  our  continent  and  he  remains  e.xclusively  the 
hero  of  America. 

♦  *  * 

The  whole  character  of  this  tempestuous  heroism  is  singular  and 
unmatched  in  history,  not  onl}^  because  of  the  energetic  personality  of 
the  hero  himself  but  also  because  of  the  close  and  indissoluble  connec¬ 
tion  of  his  action  with  a  hundred  intimate  peculiarities  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  which  saw  its  inception  and  growth.  This  constitutes  one  of  the 
distinctions  that  separate  so  widely  Bolivar  and  the  man  who  shares 
with  him  in  America  the  glory  of  liberator.  San  Martin  could  change 
his  setting  without  being  out  of  character,  or  being  discordant  with 
other  peoples  or  other  stirring  deeds.  His  stern  figure  could  exchange 
without  impropriety  the  pedestal  of  the  Andes  for  that  of  the  Pyre¬ 
nees,  the  Alps  or  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Imagine  him  heside  Turenne: 
He  would  be  a  worthy  heir  to  the  French  marshal’s  sure  and  prescient 
sword  and  to  his  noble  and  simple  dignity.  Place  him  side  by  side 
with  Washington:  He  would  be  the  most  illustrious  of  his  fellow 
soldiers,  the  most  exemplary  of  his  disciples.  Set  him  in  the  wars  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  Empire:  He  would  fill  the  place  of 
the  unselfish  Hoche  when  misfortune  overtook  him,  or  the  prudent 
Moreau  when  he  was  proscribed.  Considered  apart  from  his  great 
work,  he  might  sit  for  the  portrait  of  a  typical  soldier,  which  finds  its 
appropriate  setting  in  any  organized  warfare,  because  it  requires  not 
originality  of  color,  but  a  firm  and  simple  outline  of  certain  higher 
qualities  of  intelligence  and  will  which  human  character  reproduces 
without  regard  to  differences  of  race  and  century. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  figure  of  Bolivar  admits  of  no  other  setting 
than  the  real  one.  Outside  of  America  or  fighting  for  another  cause, 
he  would  be  weakened  or  crippled.  Bolivar,  the  revolutionary,  the 
guerrilla,  the  general,  the  leader,  the  judge,  the  legislator,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  ...  in  every  role  and  all  in  his  own  way,  he  showed  an  unfailing 
originality  that  sprang  from  the  earth  which  nourished  him.  He 
did  not  make  war  like  a  European  strategist.  For  his  dreams  as  a 
founder  of  nations  he  took  no  more  than  scattered  elements  of  insti¬ 
tutions  based  on  universal  experience  or  reason;  the  whole  plan 
resembles  naught  of  former  times.  Therefore  he  stirs  and  enthralls 
us;  therefore  he  will  always  be  the  representative  hero  par  excellence 
of  the  undying  unity  of  Hispanic  America.  Greater  and  more 
sublime  than  the  regional  leaders,  who  achieved  a  certain  semibar- 
barous  originality,  he  personified  what  was  characteristic  of  and  pecul¬ 
iar  to  our  history.  He  was  the  clay  of  America  animated  with  the 
breath  of  genius,  its  color  and  texture  transmuted  into  spiritual  prop- 
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erties  that  emanated  from  him  in  a  living  flame,  a  new  and  original 
heroism. 

The  revolution  for  South  American  independence,  in  the  two  centers 
where  it  started  and  whence  it  spread — on  the  Orinoco  and  La  Plata — 
manifested  the  same  duality  of  character  and  form.  In  both  the 
movement  in  the  cities  was  a  revolution  of  ideas,  while  the  uprising 
in  the  country  w^as  an  instinctive  rebellion.  In  the  cities,  maturity 
of  self-development  and  the  reflection  of  world  infliiences  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  idea  of  the  nation  as  a  political  association  and  liberty 
as  practicable  within  regular  institutions;  deliberative  assemblies, 
public  speeches  and  organized  militia  were  their  means  of  action. 

But  on  the  wide  llanos  that  extend  almost  from  the  valley  of 
Caracas  to  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  and  on  the  broad  pampas  that 
stretch  from  the  banks  of  the  Paran4  and  the  Paraguay  to  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Andes,  as  well  as  on  the  hills  of  eastern  Uruguay  that  slope  to  the 
ocean,  the  wilderness  was  shielded  by  its  infinite  extent,  and  colonial 
civilization,  striving  to  penetrate  its  heart,  had  only  succeeded  in 
implanting  a  sparse  and  almost  nomadic  population.  The  dwellers 
in  the  wilds  lived  in  a  state  of  pastoral  semibarbarism,  not  very 
differently  from  the  Bedouin  or  the  Hebrew  of  the  times  of  Abraham 
and  Jacob;  they  dwelt  not  so  much  on  the  land  as  on  the  backs  of 
their  horses,  whence  they  lorded  it  over  the  vast  solitudes  stretch¬ 
ing  between  the  ranches  of  the  north  and  the  estancias  of  the  south. 
The  members  of  this  primitive  society  were  the  llaneros  of  Venezuela 
and  the  gauchos  of  La  Plata,  indomitable  centaurs  sculptured  by 
the  desert  sun  and  wind  from  clay  molded  with  the  blood  of  conqueror 
and  indigene;  a  beautiful  type  of  sheer  human  integrity,  of  natural 
and  spontaneous  heroism,  whose  hardy  individuality  was  destined  to 
impart  an  irresistible  momentum,  at  once  forceful,  mobile,  and 
colorful,  to  the  epic  struggle  whence  would  emerge  triumphant  the 
destiny  of  America.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  element  originally  did 
not  share  ambitions  for  an  established  nation  nor  have  any  notion  of 
political  rights  w'hich  would  lead  it  to  join  the  struggle  initiated  by 
the  townsmen.  In  the  south  Artigas  from  the  beginning  associated 
the  gauchos  with  the  flags  of  the  revolution;  Boves  and  Varies,  in 
the  north,  aroused  the  llaneros  to  resist  Spain;  and  then  Paez  in  the 
same  region  won  them  definitely  for  the  American  cause. 

That  keen  passion  for  liberty  which  was  characteristic  of  those 
forces  loosed  by  the  prospect  of  combat  was  much  more  primitive 
than  any  political  or  even  patriotic  feeling:  it  was  a  primordial, 
barbaric,  crudely  individualistic  conception  of  liberty  that  recognized 
no  other  dictates  than  those  of  nature,  and  was  satisfied  oidy  with 
the  boundless  freedom  of  open  spaces  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
law  and  has  no  sense  of  sharing  in  the  social  order.  It  was  the  liberty 
of  the  band  and  of  the  horde — that  liberty  which  at  the  most  critical 
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static  of  human  history  hastened  tiie  destruction  of  a  decadent  world, 
upon  whose  ruins  it  founded  another,  vigorous  and  intienuous.  The 
only  authority  consistent  with  this  unbridled  instinct  was  that  of  a 
single  individual,  some  one  capable  of  directing  its  best  development 
by  his  prestige  as  the  strongest,  the  bravest  or  the  ablest.  Thus 
arose  the  sovereignty  of  the  caudillo  over  the  restless  population  of 
the  open  country  similar  to  that  exercised  by  the  primitive  Germanic 
chieftain  who  assembled  his  vast  warrior  family  with  no  objective 
and  motive  in  common  other  than  filial  loyalty  to  his  person. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  c«wrfi7/o.s,  this  barbaric  democracy 
swelled  the  revolutionary  torrent,  acquired  a  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  it,  and  added  a  rough  popular  ferment  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  oligarchical  tendencies  of  the  urban  aristocracy,  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  war  an  imprint  of  originality  and  picturesque 
Americanism  which  has  differentiated  it  and  set  it  apart  in  history. 
Ojiposing  the  regular  army  or  in  alliance  with  it,  there  appeared  the 
montonera  with  its  instinctive  tactics  and  strategy,  which  made  up 
for  lack  of  calculation  and  discipline  by  rude  valor  and  heroic  activity. 
All  its  members  needed  in  combat  was  a  speedy  half-tamed  colt  one 
with  its  rider  to  such  a  degree  that  together  they  might  be  called  a 
centaur,  and  the  dependable  lance  wielded  with  titanic  force  in  the 
formidable  charges  that  annihilated  the  distances  of  the  plateau. 

Bolivar  subordinated  this  energy  to  his  own  authority  and  prestige, 
comidementing  it  with  his  contribution  of  ideas,  civic  spirit  and 
an  organized  army.  The  hero  personified  also  this  original  and  in¬ 
stinctive  half  of  the  American  revolution,  for  he  identihed  himself 
with  its  environment  and  had  as  his  devoted  followers  its  immediate 
leadei's.  Paez,  the  intrepid  leader  of  the  llaneros,  recognized  this 
(juality,  subordinating  himself  at  his  very  first  interview  with  the 
Liberator,  who  was  just  regaining  his  prestige  after  the  unfortunate 
exjiedition  of  Aux  Cayes.  Thenceforward  both  reins  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  were  in  the  hands  of  BoHvar;  and  the  hazardous  campaign  of 
1817-lS  showed  union  of  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  land  with  a 
superior  and  capable  military  genius.  t)n  the  broad  plains  of  the 
Apure,  the  liberator  lived  and  fought  side  by  side  with  those  primi¬ 
tive  yet  brilliant  troops,  some  of  whom  were  later  to  follow  him  over 
the  Andes  and  form  the  vanguard  with  which  he  won  at  Carabobo. 
lie  was  fortunate  in  possessing  the  one  quality  which  alone  in  that 
environment  entitles  a  man  to  respect  and  obedience,  just  as  its 
absence  marks  him  as  an  alien  and  a  weakling:  Perfect  horseman- 
shi|).  He  knew  how  to  break  colts;  he  was  a  ‘'sw«)rn  companion  of 
the  wind”  as  he  chased  the  fugitive  ileer  or  enjoyed  the  pure  rapture 
of  pursuing  the  ever-receding  horizon.  The  Alcibiades,  the  writer, 
the  diplomat  of  Caracas  coidd  also  be,  when  occasion  arose,  the  gaucho 
of  the  pampas  of  northern  South  America — the  llanero. 
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This  intimate  contact  with  typically  American  elements  was  never 
established  by  San  Martin.  The  southern  leader  was  absent  from 
America  during  his  early  years  and  upon  his  return  at  a  mature  age, 
he  had  no  other  connection  t  with  the  atmosphere  of  his  native 
laud  than  a  dim  memory,  sufficient  to  maintain  and  refine  his  constant 
affection,  but  unqualified  to  give  him  that  sentiment  which  the  air 
of  one’s  fatherland  infuses  into  the  deepest  nature  of  man.  He  ac¬ 
complished  his  mission  as  an  organizer  and  strategist  without  feeling 
the  need  to  immerse  himself  in  the  living  fountains  of  popular  feeling, 
where  liberty  was  a  turbulent  and  uncontrollable  passion,  to  which 
his  unyielding  military  spirit  could  never  have  adapted  itself.  Casual 
cooperation  with  the  montone^as  under  Giiemes  did  not  bridge  the 
gulf  between  him  and  them.  In  the  south,  the  revolution  had  one 
orbit  for  the  professional  officer  and  another  for  the  candillo.  The 
army  was  represented  b}"  San  Martin,  Belgrano,  Rondeau;  the 
caudillo,  by  Artigas,  Giiemes,  L6pez.  It  was  the  caudillo  who  aroused 
the  masses  and  bound  them  to  him  by  his  personal  and  prophetic 
prestige;  it  was  the  soldier  who  organized  armies  and  put  himself  and 
them  at  the  service  of  the  civil  authorities. 

In  Bolivar  these  two  natures  w'ere  interwoven,  the  two  contribu¬ 
tions  mingled.  Artigas  plus  San  Martin — that  was  Bolivar;  and  it 
would  still  be  necessary  to  add  certain  traits  of  Moreno,  the  writer 
and  orator.  Bolivar  incarnated  the  spirit  of  the  revolution  in  all 
its  complexity,  from  its  uncertain  dawn  when  he  worked  for  it  as 
conspirator  and  diplomat,  to  the  time  when,  war  openly  declared, 
he  aroused  the  people  to  support  the  cause  with  the  authority  of  a 
caudillo,  drove  home  the  phrases  with  which  it  was  announced  in 
speech  and  in  writing,  guided  it  to  its  final  victories  with  inspired 
military  genius,  and  finally  organized  it  as  a  legislator  and  governed 
as  a  statesman. 

Always  the  natural  and  magnificent  multiplicity  of  his  talents 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  Genius,  which  is  often  a  simple  unity,  may 
be  also  a  stupendous  harmony.  .  .  . 

Every  manifestation  of  his  great  spirit,  all  the  superior  qualities 
inherent  in  him,  were  subordinated  to  one  final  purpose  and  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  masterpiece  that  was  the  work  of  the  Liberator;  and  within 
this  complex  whole,  political  insight,  oratorical  power  and  literary 
gifts  worked  together  around  his  central  and  dominating  attribute, 
military’  genius. 

As  for  political  comprehension,  no  participant  in  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  revolution  possessed  it  to  a  greater  degree,  in  no  one  was  it  more 
illuminating  and  discerning,  more  original  and  creative,  although  not 
a  few  of  his  contemporaries  surpassed  him  in  the  concrete  art  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  in  the  understanding  of  immediate  realities.  Ho  saw 
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the  future  with  greater  clarity  than  the  present.  From  Jamaica,  in 
1815,  while  the  outcome  of  the  revolution  was  still  remote  and  unre¬ 
vealed,  he  wrote  that  astonishing  letter  aglow  with  prophetic  light, 
in  which  he  predicted  the  fate  that  would  befall  each  of  the  Hispanic- 
American  nations  after  independence  had  been  won,  divining  the 
orderly  sobriety  of  Chile  and  the  despotism  that  w  as  to  ensue  under 
Rosas  in  La  Plata.  .  .  . 

In  the  heyday  of  his  glory,  besides  evolving  these  constitutional 
projects,  he  dreamed  of  achieving  his  old  aspiration  of  uniting  the 
new  nations  of  America  from  the  Gulf  of  Me.xico  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  in  one  firm  federal  bond.  The  Liberator  possessed  no  more 
glorious  title  to  admiration — unless  it  be  the  heroic  achievement  of 
independence — than  his  fervent  realization  of  the  natural  brotherhood 
of  the  Hispanic-Ainerican  nations  and  his  unshakable  faith  in  his 
aspiration  to  convert  this  abstract  unity  into  a  concrete  political 
union.  .  .  . 

This  idea  of  union  was  one  with  his  idea  of  emancipation:  They 
were  two  phases  of  the  same  thought.  As  never  for  an  instant  did  he 
dream  of  an  independence  limited  by  the  frontiers  of  Venezuela  or  the 
three  nations  of  Greater  Colombia,  but  always  saw  the  entire  con¬ 
tinent  as  the  indivisible  theater  of  the  revolution,  so  also  he  refused 
to  believe  that  the  brotherhood  born  of  war  should  be  terminated 
afterward  by  international  frontiers. 

Emancipated  America  had  presented  itself  to  his  mind  from  the 
beginning  as  an  indissoluble  confederation  of  nations,  not  united 
vaguely  in  friendly  concord  nor  yet  by  alliance  for  maintaining 
independence,  but  as  a  concrete  and  positive  organization  that 
would  excite  a  common  political  consciousness  in  the  autonomous 
nations  resulting  from  the  dissolved  viceroyalties.  .  .  . 

In  existing  circumstances  there  was  no  place  for  his  dream;  a 
thousand  separatist  forces  were  at  work  in  the  shattered  colonial 
'empire;  they  ranged  from  the  immensity  of  physical  distances,  the 
lack  of  regular  means  of  communication,  to  the  rivalries  and  distrust 
of  one  nation  for  another,  whether  based  on  a  relative  opposition  of 
interests  or  on  the  maintenance  of  personal  supremacy.  These 
forces  rendered  utopian  and  premature  the  great  thought  that  even 
to-day  is  still  beyond  the  horizon.  Not  even  the  partial  unity  of 
(^olombia  coidd  endure.  What  did  it  matter?  His  inspired  vision 
did  not  fail  on  that  account  to  anticipate  the  inevitable  convergence 
of  the  destinies  of  these  peoples;  even  though  ditlicult  and  slow  of 
realization,  its  triumphant  and  unavoidable  aihievement  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  day  would  by  its  very  remoteness  bring  greater  credit  to  the 
gift  of  prophecy  of  him  who  penetrated  so  far  into  the  future. 
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In  discussinti  Bolivar  the  statesman,  the  subject  of  his  ambition 
necessarily  presents  itself.  This  was  a  cardinal  trait,  and  he  can  not 
he  adequately  considered  apart  from  it.  1  shall  always  hold  as  poor 
an  opinion  of  the  historical  discernment  of  one  who  insists  on  present¬ 
ing  Bolivar  as  immune  to  the  passion  for  power  as  I  do  of  the  degree 
of  human  comprehension  of  one  who  would,  because  of  this  passion, 
belittle  and  besmirch  him.  .  .  . 

Ambition  is  a  natural  attribute  of  one  kind  of  heroism.  To  say 
that  inspired  action  and  altruism  can  not  e.xist  together,  is  to  affirm 
a  senseless  contradiction  between  two  vague  abstractions;  but  to  say 
that  a  certain  kind  of  inspired  action  and  a  certain  kind  of  altruism 
are  naturally  irreconcilable  is  as  safe  as  to  assert  that  no  carnivorous 
animal  will  hav'e  the  teeth  or  the  stomach  of  an  herbivorous  one,  or 
that  there  nev^er  could  have  been  a  beast  in  which  the  head  of  an  I 

eagle  was  joined  to  the  body  of  a  lion,  as  in  the  mythological  1 

griffin.  A  Bolivar  who,  after  the  interview  at  Guayaquil,  would  I 

abandon  the  field  to  his  rival  or  who,  when  his  military  work  was  once  | 

consummated,  would  refuse  to  play  a  decisive  part  in  the  new  des-  I 

tiny  of  America,  would  be  a  psychological  contradiction,  an  unsolved 
enigma  of  human  nature. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  a  ^enunciation  is  spontaneous  and  consist¬ 
ent  in  a  hero  of  the  type  of  San  Martin.  To  reflective  persons,  renun¬ 
ciation  of  a  power  to  which  they  are  not  attracted  by  any  lofty  purpose  I 

to  he  achieved,  is  a  sequel  to  the  \mfaltering  perseverance  with  which  I 

they  hav’e  realized  a  single  concrete  aim.  So  nothing  coidd  be  more  I 

natural  in  these  two  leaders  of  America  than  the  voluntary  eclipse  I 

of  the  one  and  the  greater  e.xaltation  of  the  other,  which  was  the  out-  I 

come  of  the  historic  interview  of  1822,  which  solved  their  conflicting  | 

destinies.  The  withdrawal  of  San  Martin  may  be  e.xplained  partly  I 

by  his  noble  and  austere  disposition,  hut  more  truly  by  the  involun-  | 

tary  and  instinctive  reactions  which  Gracian  anticipated  in  the  i 

fourteenth  chapter  of  The  Hero,  where  in  defining  the  “natural  | 

ascendant”  he  says:  | 

There  is  a  Rood  deal  of  .Siiiiilitudc  iadwcH-'n  this  Character  |tlie  Hero],  and  that  | 

of  a  Lion,  wliicii  is  ijorn  witii  a  Sii|x(riority  over  other  Hcasts  of  tiie  Field.  Hy  I 

an  Instinct  of  Nature,  they  all  know  him  to  Ixr  tludr  King,  and  accordingly  • 

resjKJct  him,  even  Ijcfore  tiiey  have  made  any  tryal  of  his  courage;  and  in  like  t 

manner  the  Heroes,  I  am  sjH^aking  of,  have  .Submission  and  Olxjysance  paid  I 

them,  even  Iwifore  any  one  knows  their  bottom,  or  what  they  can  do;  and  ^ 

esfM;cially  if  this  natural  Ascendant  lie  atUuided  with  a  large  Understanding, 
the  Man  will  want  nothing  then  to  enable  him  to  rule  the  greatest  Kmpire  with  : 

Clory.' 

It  is  in  the  field  of  civil  government  rather  than  in  that  of  war  that 
Bolivar’s  ambition  for  power  has  given  free  scope  to  controversy  i 

and  criticism;  hut  even  here  it  will  never  he  fair  to  judge  him  save  i 
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from  a  height  infinitely  above  personal  vanity,  whence  one  may  be¬ 
hold  the  hero  pursuing,  with  a  feeling  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  destiny, 
a  great  objective  that  stimulated  and  elevated  his  personal  ambition. 
This  criterion  does  not  mean  that  every  wish  and  every  act  of  the 
hero  are  necessarily  in  accord  with  the  important  mission  that  he  was 
born  to  fulfill,  nor  that  his  faith  in  himself  may  not  lead  him  astray. 
Neither  does  it  mean  that  the  inconsistencies  of  the  hero  are  always  to 
be  defended  against  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries,  nor  that 
his  ideals  shall  always  be  considered  perfect  by  posterity.  It  simply 
means  granting  its  full  value  to  the  hero’s  character  as  a  whole,  not 
isolating  for  judgment  any  objectionable  element;  a  constituent  which 
seasons  or  gives  virtue  to  a  mi.\ture  may  by  itself  be  a  virulent  poison. 

The  multitude,  whose  instinct  is  at  times  as  sure  as  that  of  genius 
itself,  may  arise  and  oppose  the  hero;  thoughtful  or  influential  men 
may  oppose  injudicious  plans  proposed  by  the  heroic  will  with  the 
foresight  of  their  wisdom  or  the  arrogance  of  their  rights;  all  these 
may  or  may  not  be  justified.  But  historians  who  observe  the  actions 
and  reactions  of  which  the  complex  human  drama  is  woven,  will  see  a 
force  in  the  unbridled  will  of  the  hero  which  with  other  positive  and 
negative  elements  contributes  to  the  harmonj'  of  history.  They 
will  never  confuse  excess  of  this  force  with  the  empty  or  disturbing 
restlessness  of  the  false  hero,  who  disguises  a  selfish  and  sensual 
ambition  under  the  assumed  role  of  heroism,  hiding  the  sleek  fur  of 
the  fox  under  a  lion’s  mane. 

♦  *  * 

Among  the  Liberator’s  secondary  gifts  his  faculty  for  literary  ex¬ 
pression  was  as  interesting  as  his  political  talent.  In  this  field  his 
name  is  associated  principally  with  the  pompous  yet  burning  elo- 
(jiience  of  his  proclamations  and  speeches,  the  most  stirring  that  have 
ever  been  heard  by  armies  and  nudtitudes  on  the  soil  of  America. 
But  without  refusing  to  admire  this  splendid  oratory,  there  are  many 
of  us  who  prefer  to  enjoy  the  writer  in  his  letters  where  the  style  is 
more  natural  and  flowing.  In  his  proclamations  and  speeches, 
emphasis  and  artificiality  of  expression  are  often  demanded  by  the 
occasion  to  impress  for  the  moment  the  consciousness  of  the  audience; 
such  utterances  therefore  have  a  more  ephemeral  value  than  the  let¬ 
ters,  with  their  simple  and  restrained  style  or  intimate  and  spontane¬ 
ous  expressi«)n.  .  .  . 

Ijosses  which  we  shall  never  (-ease  to  regret  have  reduced  the  precious 
treasure  of  his  letters;  but  those  that  have  been  preserved  not  only 
are  an  undying  testimony  to  the  great  writer  in  Bolivar,  but  also 
form  the  most  complete  and  spirited  record  of  that  extraordinary 
man.  The  poem  of  his  life  is  there;  and,  truly,  how  magnificent  is  that 
harmony  of  reality  and  action,  which  makes  of  a  human  life  a  plastic 
epic.  None  lived  a  more  beautiful  life  and,  it  might  even  be  said  in  a 
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sublime  sense,  one  happier  or  more  enviable,  at  least  for  him  who  has 
an  ideal  of  life  above  the  placidity  of  the  epicurean  and  the  stoic. 

The  eyes  of  his  youth  witnessed  the  marvelous  spectacle  of  the  dawn 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  split  the  royalist  tradition  of  his¬ 
tory  with  a  miraculous  chasm.  For  the  tempering  of  his  heart,  death 
brought  an  untimely  end  to  the  rapturous  love  of  his  youthful  mar¬ 
riage;  but  the  emptiness  left  by  his  unsated  affection  was  compen¬ 
sated  by  an  immense  energy  which  sought  desperately  for  a  new 
objective — an  energy  such  as  gives  birth  to  great  careers.  Out  of  this 
came  the  inner  revelation  of  genius,  and  for  its  application  and  in¬ 
centive,  there  was  at  hand  the  supreme  opportunity  of  a  nation  to 
be  created,  a  world  to  be  redeemed. 

Then  followed  the  excitement  of  15  years  of  titanic  adventure 
sustained  with  demoniacal  vigor,  the  emotion  of  victory  a  hundred 
times  experienced;  that  of  defeat  a  hundred  times  repeated.  On  the 
immense  stage  where  that  sublime  drama  fluctuated,  rivers  like  seas 
alternated  with  mountains  like  clouds,  the  searing  brjjath  of  the  plains 
with  the  icy  blast  of  the  blizzard.  But  at  length  the  intangible 
and  fugitive  dream  assumed  the  reality  of  tangible  glory;  his  passage 
through  cities  delirious  with  joy  was  a  succession  of  triumphal  honors 
heaped  upon  the  conqueror;  he  spent  enchanted  nights  in  Lima, 
where  a  languid  ecstacy  punctuated  the  martial  epic;  and  then  came 
that  ineffable  hour  when  from  the  pinnacle  of  Potosi  his  Olympic 
vision  encompassed  the  vast  calm  that  followed  the  last  battle.  .  .  . 

What  else  remained?  The  bitter  pleasure  felt  when  he  knew  him¬ 
self  envied  of  the  gods;  his  unjust  and  ungrateful  proscription,  from 
which  the  strong  can  extract  a  proud  satisfaction,  a  dissonant  chord 
which  could  not  be  left  out  of  that  life  destined  to  vibrate  with  the 
most  complex  hannony  of  passion  and  beauty.  .  .  . 

The  sessions  of  the  assembly  summoned  to  restore  constitutional 
order  opened  in  January,  1830,  and  the  Liberator  resigned  his  office  ^ 
and  retired,  although  still  unreconciled  to  obscurity,  to  his  country 


I  The  proclamation  in  which  Bolivar  resigned  reads  as  follows: 

Coi/tMBtANs:  Towlay  I  have  relinquisheit  my  command  over  you. 

For  20  years  I  have  served  you  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  magistrate.  During  this  long  (leriod  we  have  redeemed 
our  native  land,  liherate<l  three  Ke[>ublics,  suppressed  many  civil  wars,  and  four  times  I  have  a.ssured  the 
(leople  of  their  sovereignty  by  convening  of  my  own  afford  four  cr)nstituent  congresses.  By  your  virtues, 
valor,  and  patriotism  were  these  services  made  (losslhle;  my  glory  is  that  of  having  l)een  your  leader. 

To  the  constituent  congress,  installed  towlay,  I'rovidence  has  intrusted  the  task  of  giving  to  the  nation 
the  institutions  it  desires,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  circumstances  and  the  state  of  affairs. 

Fearing  lest  I  he  considered  an  obstacle  to  establishing  the  Kepiitclic  uimn  the  >)est  Inundation  for  its 
happiness,  I  have  resigned  from  the  chief  magi.stracy  to  which  I  had  been  elevated  through  your  kindness. 

Colombians:  I  have  tieen  the  victim  of  base  suspicions,  and  the  purity  of  my  |)rinrl|iles  has  not  availed  to 
defend  me.  Thccse  who  aspire  to  the  su|ireine  command  have  endeavored  to  tear  me  from  your  hearts  tiy 
attributing  to  me  their  own  sentiments;  by  making  me  a|>|iear  as  the  author  of  projects  which  they  liave 
conceived;  by  representing  me,  in  short,  as  aspiring  to  a  (Town,  wliich  they  have  offered  me  more  than  once 
and  which  I  have  declined  with  the  indignation  of  the  [iroiidest  repiildican.  Never,  never,  I  swear  to  you, 
has  my  mind  been  sullied  by  the  ambition  to  found  a  kingdom,  a  concept  art  fully  forged  liy  niy  enenues  to 
ruin  me  In  your  eyes. 
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home  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bogota,  whence  he  set  out  very  soon  for 
Cartagena,  in  a  retirement  that  was  to  be  definitive. 

He  salvaged  neither  health  nor  fortune  from  the  shipwreck.  His 
body  was  weakening,  stricken  by  an  incurable  disease  which  had 
already  stamped  his  face  with  the  signs  of  a  premature  old  age.  Of 
his  inherited  wealth  nothing  remained;  between  unselfishness  and 
neglect  it  had  all  vanished.  Suffering  many  pangs  of  the  spirit,  he  was 
pierced  by  the  darts  of  the  unselfish  sorrow  of  a  father  or  teacher,  as 
well'as  by  those  of  selfish  grief  over  a  frustrated  and  outraged  ambi¬ 
tion.  Not  even  in  thought  of  the  future  was  there  solace  for  his  pain 
because,  saddest  of  all,  Bolivar  lived  the  brief  remainder  of  his  days  in 
doubt  as  to  the  value  of  his  work  and  in*  despair  over  the  destiny'of 
America  .  .  . 

Such  was  his  state  of  mind  when  he  received  a  summons  from 
Bogota,  where  the  Government  of  Mosquera  had  been  overthrown 
and  the  victorious  mob  desired  the  return  of  the  Liberator.  He  felt 
a  final  throb  of  his  ambition  for  power  and  his  faith  in  himself  was 
momentarily  revived;  for  an  instant  he  turned  his  eyes  to  those  who 
called  him;  but  as  soon  as  he  reflected  that  he  was  being  offered  a 
power  wrested  from  its  legitimate  possessors  by  a  military  uprising, 
without  the  recognized  sanction  of  the  people,  his  desire  for  retire¬ 
ment  and  his  stoic  attitude  returned,  and  a  proud  sense  of  dignity 
prevented  his  marring  the  solemn  sunset  of  his  life  with  the  vulgar 
pomp  of  a  praetorian  triumph. 

His  illness  becoming  aggravated,  he  moved  to  Santa  Marta  in  the 
autumn  of  1830.  There,  where  18  years  before  he  had  taken  the  road 
to  his  first  victories,  lulled  by  the  thunder  of  the  sea  he  awaited 
approaching  death  to  end  the  dynamic  magnificence  of  his  t'Cmpestuous 
activity  as  a  melancholy  calm  ends  a  storm  at  sea.  His  spirit, 
purified,  tranquillized,  had  in  those  last  hours  only  words  of  forgive¬ 
ness  for  ingratitude,  forgetfulness  for  insults,  hopes  for  concord,  and 
love  for  his  peojile.  Few  men  have  lived,  in  the  whirlpool  of  action, 
so  beautiful  a  life;  no  one  has  died,  in  the  peace  of  his  own  bed,  a  more 
noble  death.  The  afternoon  of  December  17,  1830,  had  begun  when 
Sim6n  Bolivar,  the  Liberator,  drew  his  last  breath. 

Do  not  )>«  <|pcpive<l,  Coloinliinn.s.  My  only  ninbition  lm!i  bmi  to  mntributr  to  your  liberty  an«l  to  tbe 
conservation  of  |ieare.  If  thi.s  constitutes  Kuilt.  I  more  than  any  other  deserve  to  be  visited  by  your  wrath. 
Do  not  listen,  I  l)eg  of  you,  to  vile  calumny  and  stupid  greed,  which  everywhere  arouse  discr^rd.  Will  you 
allow  yourselves  to  lie  deceived  by  the  misrepresentat  ions  of  my  detractors?  You  are  not  entirely  lacking 
in  discernment. 

Colombians:  Kally  round  the  constituent  congress,  w  hich  is  the  sum  of  national  wis«lom,  tbe  legitimate 
hope  of  every  region,  and  the  supreme  meeting  place  of  |>atriots.  Cur  lives,  the  happine.ss  of  the  Kepubhr, 
and  the  glory  of  ('olombia  all  depend  upon  Us  sovereign  decrees.  If  any  unhappy  destiny  should  lead 
you  to  renounce  It,  there  will  In'  no  other  salvation  for  tbe  country,  and  yoti  will  be  drowned  in  an  ocean  of 
anarchy,  leaving  your  children  an  inberilence  of  crime,  bliHidshe<l,  and  death. 

CoMrATRloTs:  I,i.sten  to  iny  llnal  plea  as  1  terminate  my  iMditical  career:  In  the  name  of  Colombia  I  beg 
you,  I  beseech  you,  to  remain  united,  .so  that  you  may  not  In'  your  cs'iinlry’s  .slayers  and  ymir  own 
executioners. 

H<hiutA,  .foNunrir  tit,  IHK.  ItiUlVAII. 

(See  facslmllu  of  original  on  p.  l3'Jtt.— Kpitur). 
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THE  PAX  AMERICAN  UXIOX  ' 

He  had  given  to  Spanish  America  its  greatest,  its  most  effective  and 
its  most  determined  hero,  the  most  splendid  public  utterances  of  its 
revolutionary  thought,  the  most  penetrating  vision  of  its  future 
destiny;  and,  coordinating  all  this,  an  enduring  incarnation  of  its 
peculiar  spirit  had  been  added  to  the  elect  of  the  human  race. 

To  find  his  peer  it  is  necessary  to  search  among  that  select  group  of 
militarj’  heroes,  not  more  than  10  or  12  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
in  whose  hands  the  sword  w'as  the  creative  tool  w'hich,  when  the 
ephemeral  light  of  battles  had  waned,  left  a  mark  tljat  transformed, 
then  or  in  the  course  of  time,  the  destiny  of  some  powerful  and  noble  race. 

What  is  there  lacking  that  the  magnitude  of  his  glory  may  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  world  as  we  recognize  it?  Nothing  that  shall  reveal 
things  unknown  regarding  him  or  purge  or  interjnet  anew  those  that 
are  known. 

He  e.xists  now  only  in  cold  and  enduring  bronze,  which  neither 
waxes  nor  wanes  but  stands  immutable.  Yet  this  monument  lacks 
a  fitting  pedestal.  It  is  our  duty  to  climb  until  our  shoulders  are 
high  enough  to  serve  as  the  pedestal  for  such  a  figure,  to  raise  him 
until  he  shall  take  his  ])lace  beside  the  foremost  heroes  of  the  world, 
men  who  seem  his  superior  only  because  the  shoulders  of  the  nations 
which  exalt  them  to  the  empyrean  stand  higher  than  ours.  But  the 
fullness  of  our  destiny  draws  near,  and  with  it  the  hour  in  which 
knowledge  of  BoHvar  will  be  spread  throughout  the  world. 

As  for  our  America,  he  will  always  stand  as  her  unsurpassed 
eponymous  hero.  For  the  height  of  a  hero  is  determined  not  merely 
by  what  he  is  capable  of  doing,  by  an  abstract  appraisal  of  the  value 
of  his  vocation  and  his  talents,  but  also  by  the  contribution  of  the 
age  in  which  he  appears,  the  emprise  to  which  he  has  been  appointed 
by  God.  There  occur  epic  moments  which,  because  they  are  of  tran¬ 
scendent  and  fundamental  importance,  are,  if  not  unique,  as  rare 
as  those  conjunctions  of  the  stars  which  recur  only  at  great  intervals. 

When  ten  centuries  shall  have  passed ;  when  the  ])atina  of  a  legendary 
antiquity  shall  extend  from  Anahuac  to  the  Plata;  wherever  nature 
rules  or  civilization  extends  its  roots;  when  a  hun<lred  generations  of 
humanity  shall  have  mingled  in  the  earth  the  dust  of  their  bones 
with  the  dust  of  forest  leaves  fallen  in  a  thousaml  autumns,  and  of 
cities  twenty  times  rebuilt;  when  countless  names,  glorious  by  virtue 
of  enter|)rise,  prowess,  and  victories  of  which  we  can  have  no  c(mcep- 
tion,  shall  echo  in  the  memory  of  nien  who  would  amaze  us  by  their 
strangeness,  if  we  could  imagine  them;  even  then,  if  the  collective 
thought  of  free  and  united  America  has  not  lost  its  essential  virtue, 
those  men  of  the  future  who,  like  us,  behold  in  the  snow-crowned  peak 
of  S«>rata  the  highest  crest  of  the  Andes,  will  also  recognize,  with 
us,  that  in  ail  the  records  of  glory  none  is  greater  than  Bolivar. 
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